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SMUT RESISTANCE IN AN ALLIUM SPECIES HYBRID^ 

By C. Walker/-’ ogeni^ 11. A. Jones, principal (dericulturist, and A. B. Clarke, 
associate cpiologist, Dityision of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, Bureau 
of Flani hidustry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Eesenreh 
Adniinisiration, I 'nited States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Smut {IJroci/sfis cepulae Frost) of oiuon (AUiurp cepa Jj.) is widely 
distributc'd iiTid is of (‘onsid(*nibi(‘ (‘ooiiomic importance in tlie northern 
()ni()]i-<j:rowin^ sections of tiu* lJnit(‘d States. Only in tlie seedlinp; 
st«»:(‘ is tlu‘ host susc(‘ptible to attack, sinc(‘ all iid'ection takes place 
throu^^h tiie cotyledon, which was found by Anderson (])^ to be sus- 
(‘cptible until about the time tlie first leaf emer^-(‘S. Walkin’ and dories 
(11) found that the inf(‘Ction takes placi' at soil tcnnpiu’atures between 
10° and 27° V. and that th(‘ disiaise dt'velops bt‘tter at soil and air 
t(nnp(n‘atin*(‘s of 15° and 20° than at tmiperaturi's above 20°. Walker 
and Widlman (I:^) later showi^d that th(‘ optimum tiMuperature^ for 
^uu’inination of chlamydospores and hyphal fragments of the pathogen 
was l)('tw('en 15° and 20°, whil(‘ the mycidium gri'vv best at 18°. 

Onion smut in comnnn’cial fields is controlled by applying forinalde- 
hyd(‘ in tin' row at tlu' timi' of seeding. Nevertln'h'ss, the (h'velop- 
ini'iit of ri'sistant varii'ties would be of value, sinci' tlu'ir nse would 
eliminate' considerabh' labor and ('xpensi'. Anderson (^) ti'sted 54 
varii'tit's id‘ cultivati'd onions and sinci' none showi'd any marked re- 
sistanei* to tin' diseasi', it apjx'ars probabh' that all commercial varie¬ 
ties of Al/ium cejx} an' susc(‘|)tibl(' to invasion by the smut organism. 
IIowi'vi'i', in a ti'st of 59 otln'i* spi'i'ies of Allittm, 8 ajipean'd immune. 
Sei'd obtained fi’om (h'rmany uinh'r tin'name ^‘Winti'riieck Zwiebel'’ 
firoved highly n'sistant, since onlv 2 or 5 percent of the si'edlings d('- 
vel(»pe(l smut in tin' cotyledons and nom* was si'en in any lati'r stagi'. 
Anderson’s description of this variety suggests tliat it belongs to 
A. Jistulosym L. Fi'lix (0) also found that the Nebuka type of A. 
Jh/ulosirrn was highly resistant to smut. Evans (() trad'd the liost- 
pai'asiti' ri'lation during tlu' growtii of tin* cotyh'don of A. cepa and 
found the (h'Vi'lopnn'nt of an increasing intracellular protoplasmii* 
n'sistance as tin' cotyh'don approached maturity. In a later study 
with A. Jisfulosum (o) he found tin' sann' vleh'use meclianism moi'i' 
highly developed in tin' lower half of tin' cotyh'don. This accounted 
for tin' low incidend' of infection Ix'low tin' point of ('meigend' of the 
first half. Wln'ri infection occurri'd above this point systemic invasion 
of the true leavi's was precluded. 

Alliiim cepa and A. fist ulomm cross fairly I’cadily, and inti'ispecific 
hybrids liavi' bei'ii obtained by Enisweller and Jones (3), Levan (8, 9), 
and Maeda Ihifortunatc'ly these hybrids have bi'en liighi}’ self- 

' ibr puhlicalion March 30. 1943. rcaiMTativc iiivostip;a(;ion of Uic Division of Fruit and Vego 

tabic Crops and i)is(>aacs, Bureau of I’lanl Industry, Soils, and ApricuUural KiijiinccriiHr. T\ S. Dcjairt 
mcnl of Apriculturc, and the l)<‘partmimtt)f Plant Pathology. Wisconsin y\prif’uMural Experiment Station 
^ Also professor, nepartment of Plant Pathology, Wisconsin Agricultural f'.xvKTiruont Station. 

=* Italic numbers in parentlK'Scs refer to Litcratun* Cited, p. 7. 
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sterile, but recently Jones and Clarke (7) obtained a fertile amphidi- 
ploid from a cross between these two species. A. fistulosum is then a 
source of smut resistance that may be incorporated into commercial 
varieties of onions. The behavior of these hybrids and their back- 
cross generations to A. cepa in relatioti to smut resistance is presented 
in this paper. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The crossing was done in the greenhouses of the Bureau of Plant 
Industiy Station, Beltsville, Md., and the testing for resistance was 
handled in the grc'enhoiises of the Wisconsin Agricultural P^xperiment 
Station, Madison, Wis. In these tests Nebuka was the only type of 
Allium fistulosum used. Commercial varieties of A. cepa were ob¬ 
tained from various seed firms. The amphidiploid was the one re¬ 
ported by Jones and Clarke (7). It was obtained from a cross be¬ 
tween the variety Australian Brown of A. cepa and Nebuka. 

For the resistance t(‘st, thoroughly infested soil was obtained from 
a field in southeastern Wisconsin. The infestation was enhanced by 
the incorporation of spores from infected plants collected in the sanu' 
area. Infested soil 8 indies deep was placed in greenhouse flats 20 
by 14 by 3% inches. Se(‘d was sown in furrows thre(‘-fourths inch 
de(‘p and 4 inches apart and covered; the usual greenhousi' watei-ing 
followed. The air tempc'rature averaged about 22° C. and tlu‘ soil 
temperature slightly below 20°. 

S(MHllings were grown until the cotyledon was fully devidoped and 
the first leaf about half gi'own. Th(‘y were then removed carcdully, all 
soil was wash(‘d off, and an examination w^as made for th(‘ prest^nce and 
location of lesions. Th(' diseased plants were pla(‘ed in one of three 
classes, depending upon the location of the lesion, as follows: 

(1) Lesion on cotyledon only above the point of einer^jence of the first leaf 
(crotch). Plants so affected practically always continue healthy. 

(2) Lesion on cotyledon at or very near the crotch. Such j/lants may or may 
not escape systemic infection. 

(8) Lesions on cotyledon below the crotch. Such plants usually become in¬ 
fected more or less systemically. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

In 1936-37, 1,844 plants of Allium fisUdosum wcr(‘ t<'sted foi* smut 
resistance, and otdy 111, or 6.0 percent, devtdoped lesions. All the 
lesions were' abov(‘ the crotch where they did little injuiy, and the 
attacked se(‘dlings were able to survive. Plants of 3 varieties of A. 
cepa grown as controls were affected as follows: Of 88 plants of l£b(‘- 
nezer, 86.4 percent were diseased; of 108 plants of Sweet Spanish, 73.2 
percent; and of 92 plants of Early Grano, 68.5 percent. The difference 
in amount of infection is actually more marked than these figures 
indicate, because, as a rule, infected seedlings of A. cepa develop a 
majority of the lesions btdow the crotch. In later tests plants were 
classified according to tlie position of the smut lesion in relation to the 
crotch of the cotyledon and first leaf. 

No tests were made in 1937-38, but in 1938-39, as showm in table 1, 
Nebuka again proved highly resistant. Only 0.9 percent of the plants 
of this variety developed smut lesions below the crotch, in contrast 
with 74.9 percent of seven varieties of Alliupn cepa. The hybrids 
between A. cepa and Nebuka also showed considerable resistance, as 
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only 13.7 percent of these plants developed'lesions below the crotch. 
The p(M’centage of infected plants in the hybrids was higher tlian in 
Nebuka but much lower than in the commercial varieties of A. cepa, 
indicating that the factor or factors for smut resistance are incompletely 
dominant. 

Since the Fi diploid plants were sidf-sterile it was not possible to 
obtain an ¥2 population. The hybrids when used as the male parent 
in backcross(‘s to Allium cepa gave some st‘ed. Unfortunately, these 
backcross populations were too small to justify drawing definite con¬ 
clusions regarding the mode of inheritance of smut rcjsistance, but it 
does seem that the percentage of plants which developed lesions bcdow 
the crotch was much liigher than in the Fj fiopulations. Si^edlings 
that survived this test were retained for further Impeding studies. 

Similar’ results were obtain<‘d in 1939-40. Th(‘se data art* sum¬ 
marized in table 2. The percentages of se(*dlings which developed 
smut lesions below the crotch were 0.6, 61.2, and 8.7 ior Allium fistu- 
losum , A. cepa, and their Fi hybrids, resp(‘(‘tiv(‘ly. Th(‘ first and second 


Tahle 1. . -Results of testing commercial onion varieties, Nelmka, h\ hybrid progenies, 

and first and second backcrosses to onion for resistance to smut in the greenhouse 
at Madison, IPu'., i9SH S9 


Variety or [M'dipree 


Allium (‘(’pn ((*f)Tnmort*ial vurielios): 

Au.stnilian Hrown 

Crystal Wax . 

Southport Red Globe .. , 

Southport Yellow Ololx*... 

White Portutfal.. 

Y'ellow’Hennuda . ... 

Yellow Globe DanvM'r.s _ - 

Total ..... . 

/I./isfu/osum (Nebuka). _ 

Fi (.'I. cepa X A. fistulosum)- 

Australian Brown X Nebuka.. 

Elwne.zer X Nelmka... . 

K('d Creole X Nebuka . - . _ 

Yellow Glolw Danvers X Nebuka__ 

Southi»ort Red Globe X Nebuka ... 

Sweet Spanish X Nebuka__.. 

White PortuKal X Nebuka. .. , 

Total. . .... 

First backcross to y\. cepa: 

Australian Brown X Fi.. . 

Early Grano X Ei -. ... 

Southport Yellow Globe X Fi_ _ 

Total . -... -...... 

Second backcross to A. cepa: 

Early Grano X first backcross ... 

Southjwrt Y'ellow Globe X first backcross , 
White PortURal X first backcross__ 

Total___ 




Plant.s smutted 

. 




With lesion in 

Tt'sted 

plants 

t,esied 

plants 


indicated posi- 

plants 

not 


lion 

smutted 

smutted 

Total 


... 

Ixdow 

eroteh 





A t or 
above 
erot(!h 

B.dow 

croteh 


Nainher 

Ninnber 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

T.'t 

n 

02 

15 

17 

04.4 

aio 

13 

297 

50 

241 

77,8 

3H 

11 

27 

13 

11 

36.8 

2tl 

0 

2tl 

0 

29 

KXi. 0 

S2 

8 

74 

15 

59 

72,0 

17 

0 

17 

2 

1.5 

88.2 

24 

0 

24 

0 

.IL 

HH).0 

57.3 

4,3 

,110 

101 

429 

74.9 

215 

190 

19 

17 

2 

0.9 

501 

130 

305 

321 

44 

8.8 

220 

92 

i 128 

101 

27 

12.3 

24 1 

8 

10 

14 

2 

8.3 

.50 j 

14 

30 

31 

5 

10.0 

72 ' 

22 

,50 

39 

11 

15.3 

23 

18 

5 

5 

0 

0,0 

220 

64 ! 

100 

103 


28.0 

1.110 

344 

706 

014 

1.52 

13.7 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

100.0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8.5. 7 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

1(K). 0 

1.3 

1 

12 

0 

12 

92. 3 

49 

11 

38 

25 

13 

26. 5 

21 

0 

21 

3 

18 

8.5. 7 

15 

0 

15 

1 

14 

93.3 

86 

11 

74 

29 

43 

62.9 
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backcjoss ^(nierations to A. cepa wen^ as bacby infected with smut as 
the original commercial varieties used in the crosses. Only 20 ])ercent 
of the seedlings of the third backcross generation became infected 
below th(? (‘rotch, but since only 25 seedlings were tested not much 
significance can be attaclied to this result. 

Table 2. —Results of testing cMirmercial onion varieties, Nehuka, Ft hybrid progenies, 
and firstf second, and third backcrosses to onion for resistance' to smut in the green¬ 
house at Madison, IV’/.v., 19H9 W 


Varioly or pedigroo 


Alfinm cepa {coniiruTciul varieties); 

Brigham Yelh)w Olobe-- . 

Crystal Wax. 

Early Yellow Olobe. 

Mountain Danvers . 

Ued Creole 

Yellow Ololx'Danvers.. 

'1 Vital. 

/l.yia/a/oSMW (Nebuka) 

Fi (A. cepa X A. fisfui(),viin): 

Crystal Wax X Nehuka- , , . 

Red Creol(‘ X N(d»uka 
Mountain Danvers X Nehuka.. 

'I'otal.-. - 

First ba(!kcross to A. cepa: 

Early Yellow Olobe X Ki- 
W'hite Portugal X El. 

Total -.. 

Second backcross to .1. cepa: 

Brifiham Yellow Oloiie X first backcross.. .. 
Early Yellow (tlobe X first backcross 
Houtiiport Wliitc Globe X first backcross 
Yellow Bermuda X first backcross_ 

Total_ , . _ _ 

'I'lurd backcross to .1. cepa: 

Briphatn Yellow Globe X second l)ackcross. 
Early Yellow Globe. X se(‘ond liackeross 

Total.... .... . . . 
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With lesion in 

Tested 

I’liint.s 

lostcd 
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smutti'd 

smutted 

Total 



b(‘low 



At or 
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crotch 

.. 
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(TOtch 

' . 

crDtcti 


Xu rnher 

Xuinhrr 

Xu mher 

Xuniher 

Xu rnher 

Pereeuf 


1 

32 

17 

15 

45. 5 

20 

1 

10 

11 

8 

40. 0 


JO 

225 

100 

125 

.^3. 2 

159 

If) 

114 

,'■>8 

80 

.54. 1 

r»7 

1 

50 

12 

14 

77. 2 

I4r. 

8 

137 

18 

no 

82. 1 

040 

30 

01.3 

210 

.307 

01. ‘2 

1. OHH 

030 

1.52 

DO 

t‘) 

0. 0 


21 

30 

33 

3 

5,3 

00 

'1*2 ! 

57 

40 

8 

1 8. 1 

! ;;o 

1 

31 

2,-. 

0 

15.4 

1 lor. 

iL' 

124 

107 


> 8. 7 

1 

j 200 

10 

100 

1 50 

i 131 

j 0.5, .5 

I 

! 0 

1 

12 

i 4 

i.^ 

! 00.7 

1. . 

I 212 


202 


i 130 

1 05.0 


i 

35 

20 

1 15 

30, .5 

75 

1 If 

72 

32 

1 40 

.53. 3 

10 

i 

10 

3 

! iif 

81.2 

IHO 

1 

171 

37 

1.34 

i 74.4 

300 


•204 


20*2 

! 05. 4 

17 

1 

10 

13 

3 

i 17.0 

i « 

0 

8 

0 

2 

2.5. 0 

[Z 

1 


10 

i ^ 

1 20.0 


In th(‘ 1941-42 trials, Nebidva again proved highly resistant, only 
0.5 percent of the i)lanis developing lesions below the ci’otch as com¬ 
pared with 81.3 perc(*nt of the Yellow Globe Danvers and 82.1 percent 
of the backcross populations (table 3). Again, tln^ backcross popula¬ 
tions appeared as sus(;eptible as the susceptible parent. A statistical 
analysis of the results summarized in table 3 faih^l to (\stablisl) any 
significant differtmees between the various backcross populations in 
their degree of jcsistance to the smut organism. 

In 1941 two populations of the amphidiploid were tested. One 
was a P 2 population obtained by selfmg the origimil amphidiploid and 
the otlier a mixture of Px progenies from these Po plants. The data 
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are summarized in table 4. None of the Nebuka plant.s smutted 
below the eroUdi, while 98.8 percent of the Y(41ow Globt* Danvers 
beeame infected at aJi t‘arly stag(‘. Tlie amphidiploid was inter- 
mediat(' in its rt‘action, 88.0 ])ereent of the Po and 59.1 percent of the 
P;{ popiilatioji bc'cominf^ infected Ixdow the crotch. While this differ-' 
(uiee betwe(‘n the P 2 and P 3 populations is liighly significant, as 
measured by tlie ehi-s(juare goodn(‘ss-of-fit test, it may l)e the r(‘sult 
of variation in the quantity of tln‘ smut organism ])resent rather than 
of a geiK^tic differene(‘ Ix^tween tlx' Po and P 3 plants. 


I'AnLE 3 .—Results of testing a comtnercial variety af onion, Xebnka, and hackcrosses 
to onion far resistance to smut in the greenhouse at Madison, TC/.s., 


Viirioty or pedijinv 


rr/>w Oiohi' Daiivors^ 

A, fistutoHum 
a>K'k(Tos,s to .1. Cfpa: 

Early Yollow Olobo X (Hrifiliani Y«'no\v 
(iloboXNi'lnikh) . 

1)0 . . 

Do . 

1)0 

nrif'haui ’^’ollow CUoboXC Yollou HorinudaX 

Nobuka)_ . _ 

Do. 

Do 

Do . - 

Ibijiluini 'S'oll(»w OIoIk'X(W hib' F‘ortuy:alX 
Nebuka) . - 

Do . . . 

Do.. 

d'ot al for ba<-kcrosses . . 
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r,i 
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81.3 

1H9 

181 

8 

* 

1 


i 71 


(12 

w 

59 

1 H:1 1 

i 20 

0 1 

20 

2 

IS 

1 90.0 

1 220 

1 ;t2 ' 

188 

17 

171 

77. 7 

192 

1 51 ; 

1 HI 

10 

lai 

1 (IS, 2 

i 22 

I .H ' 

19 

0 

! i« 

i 8(1.4 

in 

j :h) 

HI 

4 

i 77 

1 (19.4 

110 

1 

no 

0 

( no ; 

100. 0 

lai 

10 

1 115 

1 

10 

1 1 

1 80.2 

2(1 

1 

i :t 

2:1 

i :5 

i 20 

7(1. t> 

107 


102 

1 4 

' b58 

94. (1 

107 

i T) 

102 

4 

i 98 

' 91, (1 

' 1, 177 

bM 1 

1 i,02;i 

i 'd 

1 9(1(1 

82. 1 


lVA«b,K 4. - Results of testing a commercial variety of onion, Nebuka, aiid Pn and P 3 
amphidiploid progenies for resistance to smut in the greenhouse at Madison, Wis., 
IflM 


Variety or anipbicliploid population 


Nebuka.. - . ..... 

Yellow Globe Danvers., _. . __ 

Amphidiploid Pi i)oj)ulatioii_ 

Amjdudiploid Pa population... 




Plants smutted 





Wit h lesion in 

T(*sted 

plants 

tested 

Plants 


irrdieated posi- 

plains 

not 


tion 

smutted 

smutted 

Total 



tx'low 



At or 
above 
crotch 

Below 

croUdi 

eroteh 


Number 

Number 

NurntHr 

i 

Number] Number 

Percent 

479 

4(18 

11 

11 

0 

0 

m 

0 

1 1(1(1 

2 

57 

*98.8 

237 ! 

105 i 

132 j 

42 

tK) 

38.0 

734 

77 i 

(157 I 

223 

434 

59.1 


1 The position of the lesion on 107 of those plants was indettnitis largely beoause, they were infoGed so 
severely that the first leaf stage was not rcaefitnl. These plants were ineluded with thos<i smutted below 
the eroteh in ealeulating the iwrcGitage smutted below the crotch. 
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Tlie partial resistance of the ampliidiploid was confirmed in a later 
test, summarized in talde 5. Progenies from 15 P 2 ampliidiploid 
plants were grown and the percentage of seedlings that became infected 
with smut lielow the crotch ranged from 6.5 to 26.1 percent, the mean 
infection being 17.2 percent. A statistical analysis showed that the 
differences in percentage of infection between these ampliidiploid 
populations were not significant. From 60.0 to 76.9 percent of the 
seedlings of commercial varieties of onions were smutted below the 
crotch of the first leaf, while only 1.0 percent of the Nebuka seedlings 
were infected. Thc^ am])hidiploid plants, thertdore, wiwe definitely 
interimdiate in their reaction to smut infection. 


Table 5.— Results of onion smut resistance IriaU of Nehuka, commercial varieties of 
onion, and P\ and }\ amphidiploid populations, Madison, irLS'., 1941 4^ 






PlaiiLs smutted 

I 






With lesion in I 

'J’(‘.sted 




Plants 


i indieati 

'd posi* 

plants 

Varjoty or .uinpliifJiploKl number 

tested 

not 


1 tion 1 

.smutted 



.smutted 

Total 



below 





At or 
above 
crotch 

Bclow' 

crotch 

crotch 




NumtfCT 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 1 

Percent 

Wliito. PortURiU 


168 

17 

151 

26 

12,5 

74.4 

Yellow Globo Dauvor.s 


70 

15 

55 

13 

42 

W). 0 

Utah Sweet Spanish 


39 

4 


5 

30 

70.9 

Total.., 


277 

36 

241 

44 

1 197 

71.1 

Nebuka. - 


98 

1)7 

(>! 

,6 

1 

1.0 

Ampliidiploid No. lo_ 


124 

68 

56 I 

29 

27 

21.8 

Amphidiploid No. 2i> . 


130 

95 

35 ! 

18 

n 

13.1 

Ampliidiploid No. 49. 


162 

9H 

64 1 

30 

34 

21.0 

Amphidiploid No. riii . 


17.') 

109 

66 

31 

35 

20.0 

Amphidiploid No, 

- 4 

18.’) 

107 

78 ! 

37 

41 

22. 2 

Amphidii)loid No. 141 


176 

105 

71 

25 

4ti 

26. 1 

Amphidiploid No. Jf)l 


151 

108 

43 

31 

12 

7. 9 

Ampliidiploid No. 170 


166 

89 

77 

43 

! 34 

20. 5 

Ampliidiploid No. 182 


168 

142 

26 

15 

1 H 

6. 5 

Amphidiploid No. 198. 


176 

134 I 

42 

20 ! 

22 

12.5 

Am])hidiploid No. 199 


173 

131 

12 

23 

19 

11.0 

Amphidiploid No. 230 


145 

112 

33 

18 

15 

10, 3 

Amphidiploid No. 238 


123 

55 

<)8 

37 

31 

25. 2 

Amphidiploid No. 300 


1.59 

89 

70 

40 

30 

18.9 

Amphidiploid No. 313 . 


167 

96 

71 

36 

35 

21.0 

I’otttl . 


2,380 

1 

1. 5:i8 

842 

433 

409 

17.2 



DISCUSSION 

It would seem tlnit the most practical breeding procedure to follow 
in attempting to (xnnbine the smut rc'sistanci'- of the Nebuka paremt 
with the desirable qualities of commercial varieties of Allium cepa is 
to make repeated backcrosses of the hybrids to the A, cepa parent. 
Since th(‘ F, plants show some resistance to the smut organism, in¬ 
dicating that smut resistance is partially dominant, it should be 
possible by testing th(‘ seedlings to select smut-rc^sistant plants from 
second, third, and later backcross generations, although the rc^sults 
thus far have not proved very encouraging. Unfortunately, the 
Fi and first backcross generations are self-sterile, but it is hoped that 
later backcross generations will show sufficient fertility to permit 
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selfiiig, ill order that lioinozygoiis fertile simit-resistant lines may be 
developed. 

Since this backcrossing method has not thus far beim very successful, 
it may be that the utilization of the fiu’tile amiihidiploid will jirove 
to be mori; satisfactory. Tins amphidiploid has been siiccessfully 
backcrossed to Allium cepa, to A . fistidosnm , and to tlu^ diploid hybrid 
between these two spcM’ies. Seed has bium oljtained from these 
triploid hybrids, but it is not possible to report on their reaction to 
smut until they havt' b(*en testial for smut resistance. 

Recently M. G. Toole and A. E. Clarke,'^ of this Division, have 
obtained t(>traploid plants of both Allium, fistulosurn and A. cepa by 
treating germinating seeds with colchicine. These plants have beiui 
selfed succ(‘ssfully; also crosses have beim mad(‘ betw(‘(vn them and 
the fertile amphidiploid. 

Anoth(‘r rru'thod of attack which is b<‘ing followed is hackcrossing 
the diploid hybrid to Allium cepa and tlnai getting fiTtility by doubling 
the chromosomes with colchicine. Work is being continued with this 
matc'rial in an effort to obtain smut-resistant (‘omm(‘rcial type's. 

SUMMARY 

Sec'dlings of th(‘ Nebuka type' of Allium fisiulosum are' highly resist¬ 
ant to the' smut disease' of onion, cause'd by the fungus Urocystis 
eepulae, while the' cemimercial varieties of A. cepa are e'xtremc'ly sus- 
(‘eptible\ Fi by briefs be* tween these two spe'cics show consielerably 
more i*esistance than the susceptible but not as mue'h as the resistant 
parent. These hybrids are se'lf-ste'rile, so that no Fj populations 
weu’e ejbtairu'd. Wdie'ii backcrossed to A. cepa the backcross popula¬ 
tions prove'el liighly susceptible, but seedlings that survive'd the smut 
te>st have' be'cn retained for furtheu* breeding studie's. 

A fertile amphidiploid obtained by crossing these two specit's has 
.shown consich'rabh' resistance. 
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EFFECTS OF SOIL TREATMENTS ON THE GROWTH OF 
THE HIGHBUSH BLUEBERRY ^ 

By T. A. Merrill 2 

Research associate horticulturisl, Michigan AgricuUural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

The cultivation of the blueberry is one of the lU'wer fruit industries 
in North America. The blueberry plant is known to he profoundly 
influenced by soil, y(d data are very limited on the iiiHuenco of nu- 
trnuit supply and fertilizer treatments on ('ither vegetative growth or 
productivity. It is believed that the r(‘sults of the study of various 
soil treatments reportcnl in this paper may l)e useful to those engag(^d 
in the culture of this plant. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

(voville, who was the pione(*.r in the domestication and improve¬ 
ment of the highbush blueberry [Vaccmium corymhosum L.), showed 
tluit one of its principal r(‘quireinents for satisfactory growili and 
productivity is a rathei* sharply acid soil. Data indicating, af least 
a()[)i'oximati‘ly, the pH toha-ance of th(» plant were first reported in 
1984 by Johnston.'‘ According to Johnston there is a fairly wide 
range of ])H within which bluel)erry plants will grow well. The 
o|)tununi })H value was found to be approximately 4.4. The plants 
us(‘d in his {cxpc'riments grew fairly well on a soil as acid as pH 3.4, 
which led to tlie b(‘li('f that few Michigan sods are so highly acid that 
they are unsuitable for blueberry culture. However, poor growth, or 
ev(‘n failure of plants, lias been noted on certain extremely acid soils. 

Bt‘ckwith ami Coville,'^ reporting on the results of a bluel)eriy ferti¬ 
lizer (‘Xp(‘rim(Mit in New Jersey, state: ‘^An ap])iication of nitrate of 
soda aJ the rate of 250 pounds to the acre for two years did not materi¬ 
ally increase tin* yield.” However, they found that an application of 
a mixturi' of 250 pounds of nitrate of soda, 750 pounds of acid phos¬ 
phate*, and 250 pounds of 28 percent potash to the acre doubh*d the 
yield. They further state: “A mixture of 170 pounds of nitrate of 
soda, 230 pounds of dried blood, 340 pounds of st(*amed bone, 340 
pounds of ])hosphate rock, and 170 pounds of 28 percent potash to the 
acre* nearly trijiled the yield.” Beckwith and Coville draw the follow¬ 
ing conclusioii: “Tin* results indicate that fertilize*!*, if (‘are‘fully mixed 
anel used, will gre'atly increase the yield of blueb(‘rries.” 

' Heo<Mvo(l for publication March a>43. Journal .Article No, 070 (n. s.) from the Michigan Agricultural 
Experiincnt Station. 

2 1’he writer wLshes to exi»ress his thanks to Din'ctor V. R. Gardner for making it possible to carry on this 
work and for help and suggestions as the work i)rogres.sed; to Dr. W. D. Raton for his many helpful suggtistions 
and for the ijlan of stati.sti(!al analysis used in an^yziiig the data; to Prof. Stanley Johnston for assistance 
with the Held work; to Dr. J. W. Crist for sugg(‘stions throughout the time the work was being carried on; 
to Dr. James E. Keefe, of Chicago and South Uaven, Mich., and to William Reinier, of Grand Junction, 
Mieh„ for making it po.ssible to carry (»n the field work, 

^ Covn.LE, F, y. EXPERIMENTS IN Hl.tTEBKRKY CULTURE. C. S, Bur. Plant llldllS. Bill. 193, 100 pp., 
illus. 1910. 

* Johnston, S. the cultivation ok the hiohrush blueberry. Mich. Agr. Kxpt. Sta. Spec. Bui. 252, 
52 pp., flips. 1934. 

® Beckwith, C. S., and Coville, S. blueberry culture. N. J. Agr. Expt. Sta. Cir. 229, 28 pp., illus, 
1931. 
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Concern ing the application of a nitrogen fertilizer on Saugatuck sand 
in Michigan, Johnston^ states: ^‘Sulphate of ammonia gave poor re¬ 
sults, the plants producing somewhat less fruit than those receiving no 
fertilizer.” Nitrate of soda failed to show any greater response than 
sulphate of ammonia, *'Very good results followed the use of 335 
pounds of superphosphate per acre. Good results also were obtained 
from the use of a 5-10-12 fertilizer at the rate of 335 pounds per acre.” 
Johnston also found that doubling the amount of superphosphate (to 
670 pounds per acre) gave an increased yield of 38.2 percent the first 
year and 23.4 percent the second year. These same plots, however, 
had received three previous applications of superphosphate at the rate 
of 335 pounds per acre. Evidence of the value of potash alone is lack¬ 
ing in Johnston’s work, but he is of the opinion that it is beneficial 
because his largest yields were obtained from complete fertilizer plots. 
He concludes by saying: * * it is evident that another factor 

besides phosphorus was responsible for the gain. Since nitrogen alone 
was clearly not beneficial, potash can be considered as being respon¬ 
sible.” Johnston also stated that the size of the fruit was larger on the 
complete fertilizer plots than on those that received superphosphate 
alone. 

Doehlert and Shive,^ in a study of the blueberry grown in sand cul¬ 
tural solutions, reported that the solutions giving the best results, botli 
in plant growth and production of berries, were characterized by low 
monopotassium phosphate and high nitrogen content. They state: 
“The high-yielding group is also characterized by treatments in which 
high proportions of calcium nitrate and, generally, low proportions of 
ammonium sulfate predominate.” 

The results of Doehlert’s and Shive’s sand culture experiments were 
in close accord with the findings of Beckwith and Doehlert,*^ who dem¬ 
onstrated that the greatest yield of fruit was obtained with the U8(^ of 
nitrate of soda alone, though admitting that the benefit of a complete 
fertilizer may have been obfecured by excessive applications of rock 
phosphate. 

Doehlert and Shive® also found that the blueberry’s need for magne¬ 
sium was slight, 0.5 p. p. m., and increasing applications above that 
amount had a retarding effect upon growth. 

Chandler and Mason,referring to the upland sandy soils of Maine, 
state that increased growth and better color of foliage were obtained 
on all plots that received nitrogen, but the plants on the plots that 
received only phosphorus and potash were not much better than those 
on the untreated plots. Increased yields of fruit were obtained for 
three seasons from the plots that received nitrogen and for two seasons 
from those that received phosphorus and potash. The complete ferti¬ 
lizer gave an increase of 128.6 percent over the check for the first sea¬ 
son, 85 percent for the second, and 217.6 percent for the third season. 
In summarizing their work, they state that fertilizers carrying nitrogen 
stimulated growth, increased the number of fruit buds per stem, and 
gave greater yields as compared with untreated plots. 

«See footnote 4, p. 9. 

^ DOjEHLKRT, C. A., and SHIVE, J. W, NUTKITION of blueberry (VACCINIUM C0RYMB08UM I..) IN SAND 
CULTURES. Soil 8ci. 41: 341-350. 1936. 

» Beckwith, 0. B., and Doehlert, C. A. rEBiiLizER and tillage for blueberries, N, J. Apr. Expt. 
Sta. Bui. 668, 8 pp. 1933. 

* See footnote 7, above. 

w Chandler, F. B., and Mason, I. C. Corresiwndence. 
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FIELD OBSERVATIONS 

In the spring of 1932, a 14-aere field at Grain] Junction, Mich., 
was set to highhiish hlueherries. The soil, a Saugatuck sand typical 
of those considerc'd snitabh* for the growth of hluehc'rries, had been 
well prepared for tin' jilants, and tests for acidity and water-tabhi 
detenninations (12 to 39 inches) had n'vi'ah'd conditions favorable 
to growth. N('V(‘rthel('ss, 2 years after planting, many plants w(*re 
missing, and iiy the spring of 1937 the tlie plants in an irregular area 
of 3 or 4 aert's were dead (fig. 1). A thorough investigation of the 
soil was then made. The available nitrogi'ii, pliosphorus, ])otassium, 
and calcium content of the soil was as detc'rniined by Spurway’s quick 


FnuFPK 1.— In foreground s sliown one of tlio high acidity arenas in the ex¬ 
perimental })lueberrv field at Grand Junction, Mich.; many plants are missing 
and others are making very poor growth. In upp(T left corner is an area 
tliat received two applications of ground limestone, each equivalent to 2,000 
pounds |)er acre; plants are making very satisfactory growth with an abundant 
cover crop. 

trusts.Th(‘ data obtaiiu'd (table 1) indicated that these nutrients 
wej‘(* pr(‘sent in (juantiti(*s sufficient for good plant gj‘owth. 

The pH values of the soil were extreim'ly low (pH 3.2) in the areas 
wh(*re the plants W(‘re dead or dying (figs. 2, A and 4, A). However, 
inasmuch as Johnston had grown plants successfully in soil with 
a pH value only slightly higher (3.4), this was not thought to be the 
cause of the poor growth and dying out of the plants, tliough from 
the soil tests (tabh' 1, samples l and 2) tht* only apparr'iit significant 
diffcu’cnces were in the pH values, and in the potassium and calcium 
content. It was therefore decided to undertake some greenhouse 
experiments and field trials in which various soil amendments would 
be used. 


SPCRWAY, C. H. soil TRSTINC., A PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF 8(^11. IMAONOSIS. Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Tech. Bui. 132,10 pp. 1933. 

Johnston, S. See footnote 4, p, 9. 
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Tabi>e 1. —Soil analysis of a Saugatvck sand field, by the Spurway nieihod; tests 

made in 1937 



Item 


Sample 1 ’ 

Sample 2 2 

Sample 3 » 

Reaction,.. 


- -pH., 

3.2 

4.4 

3.8 

Nitrates 


. p. p. m. 

5.0 

5.0 

20.0 

T*hosphoru.s, 

Potassium . 


...p. p. m 

1.0 

1.0 

.5 


- — p. p. m 

5.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Calcium... 


ppm. 

2t).0 

75.0 

40.0 

Ammonia. . . 

Iron .. . . 


-P- p. m 

2.0 

'rrace 

2.0 

Trace 


Magnesium .. 


p. P. ni. 

. . 


'JYace 

5.0 

Organic matter . _ . 


High 

High 

High 


' Soil taken fir)m near plant shown in tlgun? 4, A. 

• Soil taken from area in field where plants were makiiiK normal growth. 

3 Soil taken from near plant shown in figure 4, R Sample was taken a year after treatment was applied. 


EXPERIMENT 1 

POT CULTURES 

A qiwintity of soil roprescTitiitivo of tlie area in wliieli Ibc plants 
had died, was taken from the field, screened, and throughly mixed. 
Three and one-half gallon galvanized-steel pails, coated on the inside 
with an asphalt paint, were filled to the same weight with the soil. 
A single 1-year-old, well-rooted cutting of the Kubel variety of 
blueberry was set in each pail. Pails were filhai to allow for three 
replications for each tnaitment listed in table 2. The pails were 
then phu'ud in the greenhouse, wlier*e they remained from April 1, 
1937 until the middle of the following October. They were then 
removed to an outside shed where they remain(>d during the winter. 


Table 2,— Schedule of fertilizer treatments in pot-culture experiments 




Fci 

tilizcr material applunl i 




1’ 

K 

Mg 

Mn 

Cii 

1.. 

N 

P 

K 




2 ... .... ... , . 

N 

P 

K 

Mg 

Mil 

Ca 

3 . . . 


I' 

K 

Mg 

Mn 

I Ca 

4.,,. . 

N 


K 

Mg 

Mn 

Ca 

5. ._ 

N 

P 


Mg 

Mn 

Ca 

6 . _ . , , ...... 

N 

P 

f K " 


Mn 

i 

7 , . 

8 .... 

1 N 

[ J'* 

K 

Mg 


1 Ca 

i N 

1 P 

K 

j Mg 

/"“Mn'"" 


9 -.. 

N 

1’ 

K 


1 Ca 


' N P~K appU('<l as a 5 10 .’1 mixtuu' at the rate of 500 pounds per aero, Mg (magnesium sulfate;, .lO poundvS 
per acre; M n (manganese sulfate), 50 pounds jK'r acre; Ca (Limestoiio), 2 tons per acre. 


On March 1, 1938, the plants were returned to the gn'cnhouse to 
remain throughout the growing season. The temperature in the 
greenhouse was held fairly uniform at a mean of about 70° F. until 
the early part of the summer and thereafter was allowed to vary 
with the outdoor temperature. The amount of water that the soil 
would hold was determined by the ITilgard cup method and tlu^ mois¬ 
ture content was then kept as uniform as possible at 90 pereent of the 
determined capacity, which was approximately 80 percent of field 
capacity. This was done by bringing the pots up to weight daily 
with distilled water. 

Limestone was applied at the rate of a ton per acre and was 
thoroughly mixed with the soil before the pots were filled. The 
following sp ring a second application of a ton per acre was made and 

“ fertilizer treatments were calcinated on the basis of the area of the pots rather than on 

the weight of the soil in the pots. 
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worked into the first ineh or so of the soil. Th(‘ other fc^rtilizers were 
applied, after the buds started to break, to tlu' surface of the soil to 
be carried down into it when watered. 

The plants under treatment No. 1, in which inagn(‘sium, manganese, 
and limestone were withheld, and treatment No. 8, in which only 
linn'stone iivas withheld, started to grow normally and continu(‘d until 
about the first of July. At that time th(' tips of all tin* leaves on the 
terminal shoots began to show signs of burning. This burning was 
similar to that which had been observed under lit'Id conditions, 
beginning at the tips of the terminal leaves and finally progressing 



2, — Blin'borry plant (check) that, received one application of N V*-K 
mixture; pH of .soil 3,2. B, Plant, that received one application of N P K 
mixture plus I wo ap])hctttions of ji;roimd lijiiestone, equivalent to 2,000 pounds 
}>er acre ])er application; pH of soil 3.9 at time picture was taken 2 years after 
treatment. 


across the entire leaf. This condition dtweloped progressively down 
the shoots to tin* older lt*aves, until by the lattei* part of August the 
plants were practically defoliated. All plants receiving limestone 
grew normally and showed no signs of either tip or marginal burning 
at any time during tlie growing season. Th(> omission of magnesium 
or manganese, or both, had no noticeable (‘ffect upon the growth of 
the plants. 

Figure 2, A and /f, shows plants from treatments 1 and 9 respec¬ 
tively (table 2). These plants received the same applications of 
nitrogen, phoapliorus, and potash, but the plant shown in B reeeived, 
in addition, ground limestone equivalent to 2 tons per acre in two 




Ficukk Biuoberry plant of Rub(‘l variety growius in field j>;iv(‘n one a))plica- 

tion of inuriate of pota«h; this plant is typical of the plants that received an 
application of nn,iriat(.‘ of potash either alone or in combination \\i1h nilro^en, 
f)hos}»horus, or both. B, Kiibel })lant growing in check f)lot: in the sam(‘ an^a as 
the plant shown in .1. Idants photographed the sanu' day. 


tlio bej^innin^" of Hie ('xperimenl was pll 3.2; at lb(‘ tlnu‘ llie plioto- 
grapli was lakeii tb(‘ pll of tlu^ soil in 2, A, luul not ebangt'd 



liGtTRE 4.—-.d, 8ix-year-old plant growing under field conditions. B, Two-year- 
old plant growing in soil in the same area as the plant shown in A. Both plants 
received the same fertilizer application, l)ut the plant shown in B received in 
applications of ground limestone, each application equivalent to 
2,000 pounds per acre. 

but that in figure 2, J:f, had risen to 3.9. The plant shown in figure 
2, B, was typical of all plants growing in soil to which limestoneImd 
been applied. 
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Since nitrogen, pbosphoriis, and potash were pres(^nt in this soil 
in sufficient quantities, the omission of these elements from the treat¬ 
ments (Nos. 3, 4, and 5) had no noticeable effect upon the growth of 
the plants. 

FIELD TREATMENTS 

In the field, the only fertilizer application made corresponded to 
treatment 9 in table 2. Two plots, each receiving the same treatment 
but in different locations, and each containing 110 plants (approxi¬ 
mately one-tenth of an acre) were treated with a 5-10-5 fertilizer at 
the rate of 500 pounds per acre and an application of ground lime¬ 
stone at the rate of 1 ton per acre. The writer found under field con¬ 
ditions in Michigan that muriate of potash had a retarding effect, 
and in the majority of cases an injurious one, upon the plants. Figure 
3, A, illustrates the (‘fY(x*t of the muriate upon the plant. Figure 

3, B, shows a iilant that grew in the same area but received no ferti¬ 
lizer. The detrimental effect of muriate of potash was observed also 
by Collison under conditions prevailing at Gimeva, N. Y. Figure 

4, A, shows a plant that was typical of those growing in the area 
where the plants were weak and d 3 dng. It is shown as it appeared 
July 26, 1938, in its sixth season of growth. The pH of the soil near 
this plant was 3.2, the same as the soil that was taken into the green¬ 
house and used in the pot cultures. Figure 4, B, shows a typical 
plant from th(‘ plots that liad received two applications of ground 
limestone', each of 1 ton per acre. The pH of tlie soil near this plant 
had ris(‘n from 3.2 to 3.8. The* two plants were photographed the 
same day. Although the plant in figure 4, Z?, was only in its second 
season of growth, it was much larger than the 6-y(^ar-old plant growing 
on th(' moi’e acid soil. 

EXPERIMENT 2 

METHODS 

The areas in Michigan that are most suitable for blueberry pro- 
du(‘tion consist of two types of soil, namely, Saugatuck sand and 
muc-k.^^ Both types were used in experiment 2. 

A quantity of each soil was taken from the field into the greenhouse, 
wdiere it w^as screened and thoroughly mixed. Three and one-half 
gallon galvanized-steel pails, as previously desc'ribed, wxre filled with 
47 pounds of the sand and 28 pounds of Ihe muck. A single 2-year- 
old, w'('ll-rooted plant of the Rubcl variety was set in each pad. A 
sufficient number of pails were filled with each soil to allow for four 
replications of each treatment, as follows: 


Treatment Treatment 

No. Fertilizer No, Fertilizer 

... No. fertilizer check. 9 . - Sulfate of ammonia + suh 

2.. _ Nitrate of soda (N). fate of potash. 

3., . Sulfate of ammonia (S). 10. _ Superphosphate -f sulfate 

4 _ _ Superphosphate. of potash. 

5 _ Sulfate of potash. 11.-.. Nitrate of soda + super- 

6 .. Nitrate of soda -f super- phosphate + sulfate of 

phosphate. potash. 

7 ...Nitrate of soda sulfate of 12._ Sulfate of ammonia 4- 

potash. superphosphate + sul- 

8 ___ Sulfate of ammonia -f super- fate of potash. 

phosphate. 


Collison, R. 0. Unpublished data, 
u These soils are hereafter referred to as sand and muck. 
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Tliroughoiii the experiment the plants were watered with distilled 
wat(»r and the pails were brought up to weight at eaeh watering, thus 
eli.mmating as far as possible overwatering in some cases and under- 
watering in others. During th(‘ summer months th(‘ plants were kept 
out of doors in a frame house with open sides and an overhead pro¬ 
tection of ordinary glass sash. During the winter Tiionths the roots 
wen' prot ected from excc'ssive frt'ezing by straw packed around the pails. 
The plants W('re grown in the pails throughout the first year without 
any fertilizer treatment in order to give all of them, insofar as possible, 
an equal start. At the beginning of t he second growing season growth 
measurements were mad(' and the plants were so arranged that tlu^ 
total growth of each of the groups of four plants which were to ri'ceive 
the different tri^atments varied no more than a few centimeters. Each 
group was then numbered from I to 12 and a fertilizer treatment as¬ 
signed at random. Tlie t reatments were made on the basis of a 5-10-5 
fertilizer applied at the rate of 500 pounds per acre. The second appli¬ 
cation was increased 50 percent over that of the |)r(^vious season. 

At the end of th(‘ thii*d growing sc'ason, a sample of wood of the (uir- 
rc'nt siMison’s grow til was taken fro.fn eacli plant. As m'urly as pos¬ 
sible the same amount of wood was taken for eai'h sample. This 
wood was cut into small pieces, placed in a drying oven and thorouglily 
dried at 70^ C. It was then ground to pass through a 40-m('sh sieve. 
Each ground sample was placi'd in a tiglitly stoppen'd botth' and was 
later analyzed for N, r 20 .';,andK 2 O. 

After the samples W('re tak('n for chemical analysis, tlu' plants w’cre 
cut ofl* at the soil surface and the tops were thoroughly (Iried. The 
dry weights wc're tlu'u recorded. 

Tables 3 and 4 pn'sent the completi* data of the (^xperi.Tn(‘nts, the 
former theses for the diy-matter w^i'ight of the tops, and the latter, tlie 
perci'iit of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash in the wood. 


Tabi.e 3.— 7})ia/ oven-dry weight o f top growth of 4 blueberry planU in 2 soils and in 12 

fertilizer treatments 

SAND SOIL 


Replication N(;. 


Weigh! of top growth followinp fertilizer treatTnent No. - > 



I 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 


JO 

11 

12 


Grn. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

a VI. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

1 .. ... - 

260 

25ti 

222 

2.66 

169 

279 

243 

328 

214 

195 

328 

324 

2. - .. 

2:i3 

366 

361 

286 

226 

.342 

316 

308 

210 

288 

348 

356 

3.-. 

233 

262 

274 

226 

270 

.316 

314 

266 

2(i8 

2f)9 

313 

347 

4 ..-. 

I 23S 

163 

280 

192 

279 

315 

222 

298 

237 

291 

315 

344 

Average.... 

238 ^ 

246 

269 

240 

234 

313 

273 

300 

232 

1 246 

326 

1 343 


MUCK SOIL 


1. -. . ... . 

260 

365 

402 

212 i 

215 

317 

381 

842 

398 

276 

404 

373 

2-.. 

1 390 

372 

348 

191 

303 

437 

303 

348 

414 

248 

4fi8 

477 

3.,.-.-.. 

207 

320 

203 

189 

240 

460 

405 

370 

445 

2:15 

432 

363 

4.„. _ _ 

281 

395 

318 

244 

256 

375 

376 

3(i6 

363 

287 

521 

475 

A verage . . - -. 

284 1 

363 

318 

1 209 

253 

395 

366 

356 

406 

261 

456 

422 


iFor explanation of fertilizer treatments, see text. 
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Table 4 —Chemical analysis of wood of U blueberry plants in 2 soils and in J2 ferti¬ 
lizer ireatm.ents^ 

N IN PLANTS GROWxN ON SAND SOIL 


Analysis of wooO of bUu‘V>erry ])lants following ft'rtlll/cr treatniont No. ~ ■ 


Roplioalion No. 



1 


3 

4 

5 

(i 

7 « i !. 

10 


12 


Pet. 

Prt. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 1 Pet. i Pet. 

Pet. j 

Pet. 

Pd. 

1..-. 

0. m? 

0. 924 

0. 834 

0. 548 

0. 709 

0. 701 

0.789 ;0.7.37 0.830 

O.m :0.8.59 

0. 559 

2 -. - -.. - -. 

.490 

.842 

.051 

. (>27 

.011 

.710 

.805 .701 j .770 

. 570 

.088 

. 097 

H _ __ 

.014 1 

. 708 j 

' . 00.1 j 

.571 

.551 

. 057 

.705 . 090 . 701 ! 

. 764 

.894 

.723 

4..-.. 

.r>9H 

.008 I 

1 .809 

.472 

. 035 

. 770 

! . 747 1 . 763 1 .791 

.620 1 

. 730 

.714 

A verage_ 

.m 

.785 ; 

.754 

. 554 

1 .020 ! 

1 

.712 

1 

.770 .739 1 .774 

.052 : 

.034 

i .073 

! 


N IN PLANTS GROWN ON MUCK SOIL 


1 


0.521 10.021 

0.043 !o..523 

0. .504 

'0.415 

lO. 007 

0. 000 

0. 716 

0. 567 

0. 688 

0. 585 

2 


.594 

. 031 

.070 i 

.408 

1 .495 

i .001 

; ..549 

! .0:15 

.018 

i .538 

1 .068 

. .577 

3 


.487 

. 003 

.891 1 

-.578 

1 ..599 

; ..598 

: .743 

i .583 

. 692 

.521 

i ..562 

. 604 

4 


.567 ! 

. 001 

.743 ! 

. 010 

I .405 

! .043 

! .592 

i . 647 

.620 

. 5.59 

1 .017 

. 607 


Average...| 

.542 I 

.644 

.730 : 

. 531 

1 ..531 

i .579 

1 .038 

i .031 ; 

.661 

1 .546 

! .6>34 

1 .593 


PaOs IN PLANTS GROWN ON SAND SOIL 


1 


0.120 

t 1 

|0.138 ;(). 126 

0. 174 

0.139 0.195 0. 101 

0.223 0.106 

0.20.5 

0. 232 

0.117 

2 


.118 

! .108 ; .109 

. 212 

! .1.57 ! .171 : .099 

' .227 ! 

. 102 

.217 

. 229 

.214 

3 


. 120 

1 .092 .102 

. 181 

1 .102 : .210 1 .112 

' .190 i 

. 117 

.237 

. 229 

.2.34 

4 


. 135 

! ,083 ! .149 

. 223 

i .122 ! .202 ! .117 

1 .218 ! 

.117 

i . 196 

.233 

. 194 


A verage__ 

. 123 

.120 i .121 1 

.197 

1 .130 ; .190 ; .107 

i --14 ; 

. no 

.214 

.231 

. .190 


P^Os IN PLANTS GROWN ON MUCK SOU. 


1 ... .. 

0. no 

0.095 

:o.n8 

■0. 200 

0. 112 0 

-- 

103 !o.105 

!o. 234 

0.078 

0. 238 

0. 229 

1 0.265 

2 

. 123 

1 .109 

i .096 

: .1.54 

1 .090 i 

243 ! 

. 103 

1 .228 

. 091 

.228 

.274 

i . 253 

3 . . .. 

.087 

1 .200 

'113 

! .186 

i .115 1 

209 i 

. 100 

1 .223 

. 103 

.188 

. 226 

. 245 

4.. ... ..i 

j 

.117 

1 .088 

. 109 

! .215 

1 .080 ; 

187 1 

. 127 

’ .230 

.090 

.210 

j .247 

. 251 

Average . ..' 

; .109 

j .123 

' .109 

i .189 


200 1 

.no 

; .229 ' 

.092 

1 .217 

i:24i' 

j .253 


K 2 O IN ]»LANTS GROWN ON SAND SOU. 


1 


1 

. 0.325 

0. 253 

0. 265 

0. 345 

0.,590 

0.2.50 I0.398 

0. 283 

- ■ 

0.612 :o.6ii 

(). 488 0. 450 

2 . 


_ 1 .265 

.291 

. 306 

. 355 

. 536 

.233 i 

. 370 

.317 

.434 ! 

.744 

I .468 

. 546 



. 1 .363 

.213 

. 320 

.414 

.508 

.318 , 

.424 

. 326 

.470 i 

. 080 

i .471 

. .555 

4 


. 1 .302 

,197 

.289 

.477 

.008 j 

..325 j 

. 259 

.267 

..541 1 

. 606 

.447 

.452 


Average_ 

. .....1.314 

.238 

.295 1 

.398 j 

.500 

.281 1 

. 304 

.298 


. 662 

.468 1 

-.501 


K 2 O IN PLANTS GROWN ON MUCK SOIL 


1.. _.... 

... Jo. 317 

0.263 !o. 266 

0.393 

0. 333 

1 

lO. 230 

0. 485 

0. 236 !o, 426 

1 1 

0.519 0.467 

0. m 

2 - .... 

.290 

.285 ; 

. 280 

.2.51 

.438 

j .293 

.477 

! .250 1 

. 454 

.491 1 

. 533 

.429 

3 ... , - _, .. 

, .. . . 270 

.267 

. 308 

.377 

.344 

1 .253 

. 430 

i ■ 

. 390 

1 .403 

.432 

,496 

4 ... . .. 

.1 .294 ! 

.334 j 

.284 

. 333 

.203 

1 .297 

.414 

1 .301 1 

. 466 

1 .5(X1 

.499 

.445 

Average.. 

_! .294 1 

1 1 

.287 1 

.284 

.338 

.344 


.453 

: .259 

. 

.434 

.478 j 

.483 

.482 


■ Analyst made by Dr. E. J. MilU'r and staff, Dopartniont of Chemistry, Michigan Agricullural Experi- 
uient Station. 

2 For explanation of fertilizer treatments see text. 

^ Percentages given are on dry-weight basis. 

RESULTS 

The exp(^riments were so designed that Fislier’s method of analysis 
of variance could be used to test significance, and this analysis Was 
made. The use of fertilizer treatments in general gave very signifi- 
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cant effects on tlie gi'owtb of the blueberry plants in both Saugaiuck 
sand and muck soil. In a further analysis made to determine which 
particular ehunent or combination of ehvments was responsible for the 
increased growth, nitrogen and phosphorus were fomid most effective 
when applied to the sand and nitrogen and potash when us(‘d on the 
muck. The effe(‘tof applications of nitrogcui and phosphorus on total 
growth was significant at tlie 1-percent point for the plants growing 
in the sand; potash had no apparent beneficial effect. 

The rank correlation between nitrogcm accumulation in the wood 
and total growth of bluebo'rry plants in the sand was 0.90 i 0.06 and 



FiGuiUi 5.— A, growing in sand with no fertilizer (chock); B, plants grow¬ 

ing in .sand with complolo fertilizer, ^’lle ch(?ck plants matured oarlitu' than 
those receiving the complete fert/ilizer and the laUral branches on the shoots 
were not so extensive. Photographing delay(?d until defoliation was almost 
complete so as to give a better conception of the character of growth. 

between phosphorus and total growth, 0.75 ± 0.13, while for potash 
it was 0.18 ± 0.28. The eorresponding rank correlation coeflieients 
for plants grown in the muck were: Nitrogen, 0.93 zh. 0.04; phos¬ 
phorus, 0.63 ± 0,18; and i,)otash, 0.87 d: 0.07, There is a direct 
relation between total growth and accumulation of nitrogen and 
phosphorus in the wood of plants grown in the sand and between 
total growth and nitrogen and potash content of plants grown in the 
muck. Inasmuch as potash did not benefit the plants, from the 
standpoint of total growth in the sand, and phosphorus did not bene¬ 
fit the plants in the muck, the accumulation of these two elements in 
the wood of the plants on those soils could be classed as “luxury con¬ 
sumption.'’ 

The analysis of the data indicated that the application of neither 
phosphorus, potash, nor, a combination of the two increased the 
percentage of nitrogen in the wood. Further, neither nitrogen nor 
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potash applications nor their combination increased the percentage of 
phosphorus in the wood. Nitrogen applications did exert a significant 
effect on the accumulation of potash in tlu^ wood of plants grown on 
the sand, but no significant effect on plants grown on tl\e muck. 

DISCUSSION 

Observation and expc'rience have demonstiat(‘d that in the main 
two tyj)es of soil, namely, muck or peat and sandy muck or sand 
containing a rather high jiercentage of organic matter, are suitable 



Figukk yl, Plants growing in muck with no fortilizor (chock); B, plants glow¬ 
ing in muck with comph’to fertilizer. The chock yilants matured eariler than 
those rt'ceiving the complete fertilizer and growth was more i^pindly and sparse. 
Photographing delayed until defoliation was almost complete so as to give a 
better concejition of tlie character of growth. 

for bluebt'rry culture; further, that bluebeiTy plants thrive naturally 
in both types of soil, tliat in both types there is considerable variation 
in amount of growth (figs. 5 and 6), and that, in general, productivity 
and yields follow fairly closely the amount of growth and the size of 
plant. 

Wfiat appeared to be average or typical soils of these two types were 
employed in this study. In composition, the soils differ greatly from 
eacn other as the muck or peat is of organic origin while the sand or 
sandy muck is of mineral origin though containing much organic 
material. This study corroborates the findings of others in showing 
that the blueberry plant is very sensitive to differences in soil acidity 
when the lower limits of tolerance are approached, and indicates that 
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attention to soil reaction is of first importance when plants are not 
making normal growth. 

This study also shows that available nutrients may be a limiting 
factor of se(‘ondary importance, though it does not point to any one 
nutrient element as most likely to be lacking or deficient in either a 
muck or a sandy muck soil. Unless or until there is definite evidence 
in any patricular case that some one nutrient element is the limiting 
factor the only safe course is to use a complete fertilizer mixture, 
consisting of nitrogen, phosphorus, and sulfate of potash. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

In the soil under test, pH 3.2 was below the limit for vigorous 
growth of blueberry plants. 

Symptoms associated with too high acidity are leaf scorch, which 
begins at the leaf margins and progr(‘ss(^s across the leaf, resulting in 
defoliation. This may be followed by stunting and finally by death 
of the plants. 

Applications of lime sufficient to raise the pH of th soil from 3.4 
to 3.8 preventiHl leaf scorch and resulted in normal growth. 

A positive correlation was found between total growth of plants 
and total milligrams of nitrogen and phosphorus in the toj)s of tlie 
plants gi’own in the sand and between total growth of plants and 
nitrogen and potasli content- of plants grown in the muck. 

Muriate of potash should omitted from the (‘oinplete fertilizer 
mixture. 



POTATO VARIETIES IN RELATION TO BLACKENING 
AFTER COOKING ‘ 

By G. H. Rieman, professor of genetics, horticnlture, and plant pathology, W. E. 

Tottinc.ham, associate projcssor of biochemistry, and John S. MoFARLANp:,fa- 

strucior in genetics and economic entomology, Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 

Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Blackening after cooking is regarded as one of ilie commonest de¬ 
fects of the potato (Solanwn tuberosum L.). Spangler {10) found 
that 7 percent of 1,165 Chicago retailers listed tendency to “cook 
black” as the most serious defect of potato('S and neai’ly 18 percent 
listed it as the second most objectionable defect. Hotchkiss I't al. (S) 
r<*port cooking black as the commonest complaint of 880 retailers in 
the cities of Clevidand and Rochester. 

During the past 40 years numerous studies have been made on the 
r(‘lation of conditions of growth to darkening in potato tubers. How- 
(‘V(‘r, the control of tfiis defect is still an important problem in many 
potato-producing r*egions. Ashl)y (1), working in England, noted a 
marked influence of climatic factors, such as seasonal rainfall and air 
tem])(*rature, on the ability of various types of soil to produce potatoes 
fret' from darkeming. (hlu'r investigators have observial similar 
climatic effc'cls. Tottingham, Nagy, and Ross (11) reported that 
blackc'iiing was particularly serious in crops produced during glowing 
siaisons chai’acterized by ex(‘essiv(» heat and drought. Nash and 
Smith (6') suggested that lack of sufficient sunlight and low tempera¬ 
tures may be impoi’tant in influencing the o(*currence of blackening. 
More recently Smith, Nash, and Dittinan (9) observed that tubers 
maturing under low temperatuns ranging from 50° to 60° F. were 
likely to blacken, whercais those maturing at higher temperatures 
ranging from 70° to 80° seldom showed discoloration. They also 
not(aJ that high stoj*age temperatures for 3 to 4 days pri^vented 
blackening. 

Nutritional factors in n'lation to bhu'kening hav(‘ ri'ceived con- 
sid(*rabl(‘ attivntion from American and Euro])ean invt'stigators during 
the past 15 years. Although these studies have made many valuable 
contributions to the knowh'dge of the Jiutritional requirements of the 
potato plant, they have not led to a definite understanding of the 
causes of l)lackening in cooked potatoes. As a matter of fact, it has 
not been possible thus far to induce blackening with certainty under 
contiolled experimental conditions by varying any environmental 
factor. 

Varietal response to blackening has received but little attention 
from workers interested in this problem. Parker (7) stated that 
color after cooking is influenced by soil rather than variety. Nash 

' Recoivod for publicatioTi April 12, 1943. rontribution from the Departments of Gen<'ties (paper No. 
313). Horticulture, Plant PatholoRy. RIochemistry, and Economic EntoTnology, Wiswmsin Agricultural 
ExiHirimont Station. PhotoKra]ihs taken by Eujicne H. ITcrrling, Department of Plant Pathology, WivS- 
consin Agricultural Exi’K'riment Station. 

2 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 31. 
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(5) found that Green Mountain, Pioneer Rural, and Sebago tubers 
blaekened most seriously, and Houma, Pontiac, and Chippewa black¬ 
ened least. 

The object of the present study was to examine certain possible 
relation ships between the genetic constitution of the potato plant 
and the blackening character frequently observed in cooked potato 
tubers. 

PLANT MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Twenty-three varieties and strains of potatoes were grown in nine 
widely separated locations in Wisconsin during the 5-year period 
1937-41. These test plots were located on four general soil types, 
as follows: Three on clay loam, two on sandy loam, two on silt loam, 
and two on muck. The seed, for the most part, was produced in 
tuber-unit plots in the extreme northern part of the State, placed 
in suitable common storage, and divided equally for the various 
test plots. The test plots were planted during the last 2 weeks in 
May and the first week in June. They were harvested during the 
last 2 weeks in September and the first week in October. All of the 
varieties at a given location were planted at th(‘ same time and har¬ 
vested at the same thru*. Four 25- or 50-hill single-row randomiz(‘d 
replicates of each variety were grown at each location. Yield records 
W(‘re taketi on each replicate. A composite sample for boiling tests 
was drawn from the four replicates and placed in common storage 
at about 42° F. The boiling tests were made approximately 2 months 
aftei’ harv(‘St. Nine hundred sixty-eight boiling tests were made 
during the cout‘S(' of this study. 

The essential feature's of the cooking method W(‘re held constant 
for the 5-year period of the exptu'iment. Ten-tuber samples of fairly 
uniform size were washed and cooked with the skins intact duj'ing 
the first 2 years, but during the last 3 years th(‘ samples were pe(‘led 
and washed in an abrasive lAachine. The tubei's were cut in halves 
longitudinally and placed in uniform aluminum cooking vessels con¬ 
taining similar amounts of cold tap water. The usual kitchen method 
of trial with a knife or fork was used to detennine when the potatoes 
were cooked. Obvious errors in judgment in the cooking process 
were corrected by boiling another sample. The cooked halves were 
plaeed flat face upward on filter paper and allowed to cool for approxi¬ 
mately a half hour at room temperature before color readings were 
made. Tlu^ flat cut surfaces, exposing longitudinal sections through 
the center of the tubers, were used to deteimine the amount of black¬ 
ening. Color readings were made under a fluorescent lamp in a 
compartment painted black internally. The tubers in a sample were 
classified as follows: 1—white; 2—light gray; 3—medium gray; 
4—dark gray, as indicated in plate 1. Photographs showing the 
amount of blackening allowed for each class were used as standards. 

Blackening indices were calculated for each variety grown at each 
location whereby equal weight was given to the four blackening 
classes and a range established from 0 for all white tubers to 100 for 
all dark-gray tubers.'’ 

» Blackening index**Number of tubers in elas.«k>8 1, 2, 3, 4 multiplied by 0,1, 2, 3, respectively. Sum of 
these pnxluets divided by the product of 3 times the number of tubers. This (luotient multiplied by 
100“= Blackening index. 
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An aitenipt was made to dotormine tlio optimum stage for the 
expression of blackening in stored potatoes. The least amount of 
blackening after boiling was observed at the time of harvest while the 
greatest amount was noted in the spring aftej* 5 months storag(‘ when 
the tubers were soft and heavily sprouted. Classification of blacken¬ 
ing after boiling became progressively more variable as sprouting 
activity increased. The most uniform results in measuring the 
amount of blackening - as judged by duplicate lO-tuber tests- were 
obtained on dormant tubers Indd in storage at 42° F, for a period of 
approxirnately 2 months. 

RESULTS 

VARIETIES ANJ> STRAINS IN RELATION TO BLACKENING 

A study of tlie data in table 1 shows that although blackening was 
mark(Hlly affect(>d by seasonal growing conditions, the general order of 
vari('tal response was maintained during the 5-year period of the test. 
Among the first nine varieti('s which have been test(‘d each year, 
Triumph and Chippewa exhibited (hdinite tendencies to cook white 
with low 5-y(‘ar av(n*age blackcuiing indices of 20 and 22, respectivtdy. 
Rural N('w Yorkevr and Kuss('t Rural showed a consistent tendency to 
cook dark with high 5-year avt^rage blackcuung indic(‘s of 46 and 49, re- 
sp('(‘tiveiy, or about twice the amount of blackening obstu’ved in Tri¬ 
umph and Chippewa. The remaining five varieties in this group— 
Houma, Katahdin, Red \\aj*bu, Irish Cobbhu*, and Green Mountain- 
showed int(‘rmediat(' reactions with blackening indices ranging from 
29 to 41, Th(‘ six variedi(‘s in the second grou]) whi(‘h were* tested only 
during the first thre*e* seasons—Earlaine, lOO Day Cobble*r, Pioneer 
Rural, Mc'saba, Russe't Burbank, and Columbia Russet—all produced 
consielerable* amounts of blacke*ning. The four varieties in the third 
group which we're testeel eluring different seasons—White Blossom 
(\)bbler, Se'bago, Pontiac, anel SeHjue)ia produced various amounts of 
elisceiloration. 

"Cable 1. -Blackening after boiling of tubers of 19 potato varieties and strains grown 
in 9 Wisconsin counties 


Av(*rafr(i MackeniiiR indict's for C()oko<I saniplosi 


Variety or strain 

1937 

HW8 

1939 

1940 

1941 

3-year 
averaRe. 
1937 39 

5-year 

averag»! 

1937-41 

Triumph. .. .. 

S7 

17 

11 

6 

9 

28 

20 

caiippewu _ 

57 

30 

9 

8 

7 

32 

22 

Houma .. . . .. 

67 

30 

20 

19 

9 

39 

29 

Katahdin ..... 

52 

33 

30 

2S 

i;i 

38 

30 

RedWarba . 

7f> 

.38 

7 

VA 

14 

40 

30 

Irish e^obbler_ .. 

76 


26 

10 

17 

55 

38 

Green Mountain _ 

71 

67 

32 

21 

14 

57 

41 

Rural New Yorker .. _ 

81 

59 

37 

31 

24 

59 

46 

Russet Rural-.__ 

83 

70 

37 

35 

21 

63 

49 

Earlaine ___ . . ... 

72 

33 

24 
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100 Day Cobbler. 

77 

56 

39 



58 


Pioneer Rural_ . .. 

71) 

56 

39 



57 


Mesaba ... .. . _ 

1 81 

56 

39 



59 


Russet Burbank_ _ _ 

67 

67 

33 





Columbia Russet.... 

1 76 

75 

30 



60 


White Blossom Cobbler.. __ 

81 

63 






Seba^o........ 


11 

j3 

4 

6 



Pontjac.._____ . .. 



17 


i 



SeQUoia. . . 




1 13 

16 









i 



’ Blackening index; 0-whitc H hour after boiling; 100»'dark gray H hour after boiling. 
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Of the 19 varieties listed in table 1, 6 were early-maturing, 2 were 
midseason, and 11 were late-maturing. Varieties with a tendency to 
cook white and varieties with a tendency to cook dark were observed 
in all 3 maturity classes. 

Clonal selections derived from standard varieties behavcni like the 
parental stocks. Pioneer Rural, a New York clonal selection out of 
Russet Rural, produced similar amounts of blackening during three 
seasons. Another New York clonal selection under test for three sea¬ 
sons, 100 Day Cobbler out of Irish Cobbler, behaved like its parental 
variety. Columbia Russet, a periclinal chimera apparently derived 
from Creen Mountain, produced blackening in amounts similar to 
Green Mountain over a 3-year period. The Minnesota periclinal 
chimera Red Warba, out of the pink-eyed \\arba, produced similar 
results during one season. White Blossom Cobbler cooked like Irish 
Cobbler for 2 years, although in this case a clonal relationship between 
the two varieties has not been clearly established. The periclinal 
chimera Russet Rural, out of Rural New Yorker, developed similar 
amounts of blackening during the 5-year period of the experiment. 
Four varieties and strains which were tc^sted for only 1 year at the nine 
locations have been omitted from table 1. These imdude the New 
York Rural strain Toanco No. 4, the Wisconsin Rural strain Martin 
vSeedling, the New York Irish Cobbler strain Cottrell Cobbler, and the 
Minnesota variety pink-eyed Warba already mentioned. The behav¬ 
ior of Toanco No. 4 and Martin Seedling was similar to that of the two 
standard Rural varieties. Cottrell Cobbler developed the same amount 
of blackening after cooking as the standard Irish Cobbler variety. 

The new Sebago variety tended to produce white-cooking tulxus for 
a 4--year period; the new variety Pontiac tended to pioduce internKHli- 
ate-colored tubers in cooking tests for 3 years. These results indicate 
that breeding for varieties having a teiKhmcy to cook white may be 
accomplished since the parents of these varieties, Chippewa, Katahdin, 
and Triumph, all have favorable cooking records. 

HYBRID POPULATIONS IN RELATION TO BLACKENING 

Additional evidence on the mode of inheritance of blackening after 
cooking is presented in table 2. Two Fi populations resulting from 
crosses between the Sebago or Katahdin varieties, which tend to (*r)ok 
white, with the Hindenburg variety, which tends to cook dark, were 
tested for one season according to the procedure previously described. 
Normal-sized second (donal generation tubers were planted in Bayfield 
County during the middle of June 1941 and harvested while the vines 
were still green during the second week in October. Less than 1 per¬ 
cent of the vines were mature at harvest time. Two hundred and 
sixty-seven Fi individuals were classified on the basis of approximately 
5 tubers per cooked sample in place of the customary lO-tuber samples. 
The distributions of the 2 Fi populations resulting from Sebago X Hind¬ 
enburg and Katahdin X Hindenburg were similar. The Fi populations 
were extremely varialile. An array of Fi individuals ranged through¬ 
out the blackening scale, which exceeded the limits observed for the 
3 parental varieties. Seventy-six percent of the segregates from the 
2 crosses resembled the 2 parents which tend to cook white, 14 percent 
developed the same amount of blackening as the dark-cjooking parent, 
and 10 percent exhibited more blackening than the dark-cooking 
parent. 
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Table 2,—Blackening after boiling of tubers of 3 parental potato varieties and 2 Fi 

populations 


stock 

Segre¬ 

gates 

Total 

tubers 

Blackening classes ‘ 

Whit«‘ to 
light gray 
(Ill range, 
0-24) 

Light gray 
(B1 range, 
25-49) 

Medium 
gray (BI 
range 
60-74) 

Dark gray 
(Ill range, 
76-HX)) 

1 

Number 

Number 





Sebago . ..— 


U) 

1 



___ 

Katahdin.- . _ 


10 


J 



Hindojiburg - .. . . ... , 


10 



. . 1 


Sebago X Hindenburg.— 

bii 

736 

61 

48 

20 

’12 

Katahdin X Hindenburg .. 

136 

1 

791 

68 

46 

18 

16 


• BI = Bltu*kt!ning index. 


LOCATION IN RELATION TO BLACKENING 

The results of cooking tests conducted over a period of 5 years on 
iiiiK' varieties grown in nine potato-producing counties in Wisconsin are 
prest'nted in table 3. All locations produced large amounts of black- 

Table 3. . Blackening after hniling of t ubers of 9 potato varieties grown in 9 Wisconsin 

counties 


f 'ounty and soil series 

Blacki'ning index • in— 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Walw'orth: Muck 2 ..___ 

66 

41 

17 

9 

1 

Washington: Miami clay loam... ____ 

66 

44 

13 

. 17 

7 

Door; Miami loam.. . ... 

74 

48 

22 

17 

8 

Langlade: Aiitigo .silt loam. . 

78 

63 

20 

13 

30 

Oneida: Vilas .sandy loam. .... .... 

86 

41 

28 

28 

19 

Waushara: Waukesha sandy loam 

69 

66 

33 

26 

13 

Portage: M uck 2 .. ... . 

62 

48 

16 : 


21 

Kenosha: Carrington clay loam... 


42 

20 

16’ 

6 

Barron; Snencer silt loam_ _ _ 


22 

39 

22 

21 

Average . .. .. .... ..j 

69 

45 ' 

23 

18 

14 


' Averuges for 9 varii'lics: 0=^ white H hour after boiling; 100= dark gray H hour after boiling. 
3 Soil not classified. 


ening during the hot, dry growing season of 1937 and small amounts 
during the cool, wet growing seasons of 1940 and 1941. However, the 
maturing and harvesting seasons during the last 2 weeks in September 
and the first week in Octolxu* were cooler in 1937 than in 1940 and 
1941. The southern stations in general produced somewhat less black¬ 
ening than the northern stations. For potatoes grown on muck soil 
in southern Walworth County the average blackening index for the 5- 
year period was 25, while for the potatoes grown on sandy loam soil in 
Oneida County at a higher elevation and approximately 200 miles far¬ 
ther north,the average hiackening index was 40. 

SEASON IN RELATION TO BLACKENING 

The data in table 3 show a definite seasonal infiuonce on blackening. 
A high average blackening index of 69 was recorded in 1937 for nine 
varieties at seven locations. Lower blackening indices were recorded for 
the same nine varieties during each succeeding year extending to 1941, 
when the average blackening index dropped to 14 for nine locations. 
During the 5-year period of this experiment the first two seasons rep- 
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resented heavy blackening years in Wisconsin while the last three sea¬ 
sons represented nonblackening years. These results agree with the 
experience of the trade with stored potatoes during the 1937 to 1941 
period. Beginning with the 1939 crop, a minor (‘hange was made in 
the cooking technique which may account for some, but not all, of the 
diff(U’ence in blackening observed between the first 2 years and the last 3 
years of the experiment. In 1937 and 1938 tlu^ tubers were boiled with 
"the skins inta(*t while in the remaining 3 years they were washed and 
partly peeled with an abrasive machine. 

A stories of correlation studies was made on the effect of temper¬ 
ature, precipitation, and cloudy days during the five growing and har¬ 
vesting seasons on the occurrence of blackening. Weatlier recoi*ds 
collected by offi(‘ial weather stations located near each of the nine test 
plots and published by the United States Department of C^ommerce 
were U8(*d in this study. No significant associations were obsc'rved 
between either precipitation or cloudy days and the incidence of potato 
blackening. The associations between mean monthly air temptTatures 
during the growing and harvesting period and the oc{‘urrence of black¬ 
ening are of unusual interest. A nonsignificant low negative correla¬ 
tion was found when the mean air tern])eratures for the 4 months Jum', 
July, August, and September were averaged. How(‘ver, when the 
mean air temperatures for singl(‘ months were considercMl, two signifi¬ 
cant negative correlations and one significant positive correlation wei*t‘ 
found between air temperature and occurrence of blackening (table 4) 


Table 4.— Correlaiions between mean monthly air temperatures during the months 
of the growing and harvesting season and the oreurrenee of hlaekening in potatoes 


M out h 


June...- _ 

July_ __ 

August___ __ 

September____ 

June, July, .\ugust, September.. 



llH' 

j P value 

- 0 . r> 

i 

1 0.01 

-.2 

1 . f)0 

+A 

! .02 

—. r> 

1 .01 

-,2 

, .')0 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

Potato blacvkcming after cooking is attributed by Merkenschlager 
(4) to an accumulation of tyrosine and unusual activity of tyrosinase, 
Tottingliam, Nagy, and Ross (11) and Ross and Tottii^ham (8) have 
observed an association of the black(*ning abnormality witli insta¬ 
bility of protein and greater activity of the tyrosinase system in the 
potato tuber. The presence of an activator or activators of the 
oxidation of tyrosine was found in tubers which discolored after cook¬ 
ing and was absent from tubers which remained white after cooking. 
Tfie amount of a substance or substances giving th(‘ (aitechol reaction 
in potatoes after about 3 months in cold storage has been found by 
Clagett and Tottingliam (^) to be correlated to a considerable extent 
with the degree of blackening after boiling. Such studies have shown 
that these biochemical relationships, responsible in part at least for 
the occun'ence of blackening in cooked tubers, are greatly influenced 
by conditions of growth and storage. That they may also be pro¬ 
foundly influenced by the genetic constitution of the potato plant 
is demonstrated in the present study. 
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GENETIC INFLUENCES 

Gonetic difference's responsible for variations in the development 
of dark pigments in cooked tubers are common among American cul¬ 
tivated potato varieties. This is shown by the wide differences 
observed among nine vai*ieties selected at random for blackening 
studi('s. Of these nine varieties which were tested for five seaisons 
at nine widody separated locations, tlu' two whitest-cooking varieties, 
Triumph and Chippew^a, produced on an average only about one-half 
as much blacki'ning as the two darkest-i'ooking varieties, Russi^t 
Rural and Rural N(‘w Yoj'k(*r. Fourteen additional vari(‘ti(5S have 
been tested in a similar mann(*r for from one to foui* siaisons. The 
new S(‘bago varic'ty included in this group maintained an exceptionally 
while-(!Ooking record over a 4-year period, but no variety observed 
was immuiK' to black(‘ning after cooking. A gc'iu'ral grouping of 
22 varieties and strains may be made in 3 class(*s as showm in table 5. 

An examination of the varietic's listed in tlu'se three classes in 
resp(‘(*t to maturity indicates that tins variable w^as relatively un- 
impoi’tant in th(‘ di'veloprnenl of black pigment sinc(‘ botli late- and 
('arly-maturing vai‘ieti('S w^ere obsi'ived in all threi' classes. It is of 
interest to note Iutc that the thn'c varieties listed in the wdiite-cooking 
class present an unusually wide range in maturity. In this study, 
Triumph was c()nsist(‘ntly classified as a first early variety. As a 
rule, Chipp(‘wa was classififal as a inidseason variety, although in 
a numlx'r of cas(‘s it was inclined to be late. In all cases, Sebago 
was classifu'd as an extremely lat(‘ variety. 

I’ablk 5. — Gviicral grouping of variHics and strains cf potatoes according to 
their tendency to cook white, intermediate, or gray 


'l'i‘iid(MK’y to cook 

'rcn(l('iicy to cook 
intcrmcUiftlo 

I'eiidency to cook gray 

Triunir)li 

lioiiinii 

Irish ('ohhlcr 

Chipiuiwa 

Katahdin 

Cottridl Cobbler 

Scltapf) 

Red Warba 

UK) Day Cobbler 

Waibfi 

W'hitc Hlossoni Cobbler 


EaHai'ne 

tirecii Moiinlain 

j 

1 J’ontiac 

1 

(’olurnbia Russet 

Rural New Yorker 

Russet Ruiai 

I'ujiiccr Rural 

Martin Seedling 

Toanco No. 4 

Mesaba 

Russet Burbank | 


Eight, and possibly nine, of the 22 variet es I sted in table 5 represent 
clonal selections out of Rural New^ Yorker, Irish Cobbler, Green Moun¬ 
tain, and Warba varieties. Three of the clonal selections appear to 
be identical with their parental varieties while the others differ from 
their parents in one or mor(‘ plant characteristics. Four of them are 
periclinal chimeras. Since the clonal selections were probably made 
on the basis of characteristics other than cooking quality and since 
it is knowm that their genetic constitutions are siniilar to those of 
their parents, they should react like their parents in cooking t(‘sts. 

The parent-offspring comparisons in table 6 clearly show that this 
is the case. 
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Table 6. —Comparison of the cooking qualiiies as indicated by average blackening 
indices, of parental varieties of potatoes and their clonal selections 


Years 

tested 

Parental variety 

Average 
blacken¬ 
ing Index 

Clonal selection 

Average 
blacken¬ 
ing index 

1939 . . 

Warba.. 

10 

lied Warba.-... 

7 

1937_ 

Irish Cobbler.-- - 

76 

CottroU Cobbler. ... 

86 

1937-38_ 

. ..do.... 

70 

White Blossom Cobbler >.. 

72 

1937-39_ 

1937-41 

..do.... 

Rural Now Yorker - . , 

,5.5 

46 

100 dav Cobbler ..... 

Russet Rural .. .. . 

68 

49 

1037-39 

, do . ... 

59 

Pioneer Rural_ ___ 

57 

1937 _ 

.do - -- 

81 

Martin Seedling...... 

81 

1937 

fin .. .. 

81 

Toanco No. 4 .... 

78 

1937-39 ’L 

rirneT' Mf>nnt.ftin . 

57 

Columbia Russet.. .. 

60 






1 Clonal relation to Irish Cobbler not clearly established. 


The fairly close agreements between the clonal selections and the 
parental varieties from which they were derived not only demonstrate 
the relative unimportance of clonal strains in respect to blackening but 
they also indicate reasonable reliability in the testing techniques em¬ 
ployed. Breeding for varieties with a definite tendency to cook white 
may be accomplished in the light of the behavior of the varieties con¬ 
sidered in this investigation. If the 8 or 9 clonal selections are omit¬ 
ted, it will be noted that from a small sample of about varieties 
selected at random 3 were found which had a t(‘ndency to cook white, 
5 appeared to be intermediate in their behavior, and 5 had a tendency 
to cook dark. Two of the three varieties which exhibited white- 
cooking tendencies are closely related. The white-cooking Chippewa 
variety is one of the parents of the white-cooking Sebago variety. 
The inheritance of a physicochemical system, possibly the tyrosinase 
system, responsible for differences in the formation of dark melanin¬ 
like pigments in cooked potato-tuber tissue is suggested by the parent- 
offspring relationships of the following varieties: 


Parents Offspring 

Chippewa (white) X Katahdin (intermediate)_ Sebago (white). 

Triumph (white) X Katahdin (interinediatc) -- Pontiac (intermediate). 

Green Mountain (dark) X Katahdin (intermediate)_ Secpioia (dark^). 


The one common parent in these three crosses, Katahdin, has been 
classified as an intermediate variety. Its cooking behavior over a 
5-year period places it in a borderline position between the white- 
cooking and intermediate-cooking classes. The white and inter¬ 
mediate varieties developed from Katahdin crosses indicate that this 
parent may carry genes for white-cooking quality. More definite 

f enetic evidence for this assumption is furnished by the behavior of an 
'i population resulting from a cross between Katahdin and the dark¬ 
cooking Hindenburg variety recorded in table 2. Out of a population 
of 136 Fj individuals, 58 produced less pigment than Katahdin, 45 
reacted the same as Katahdin, while 18 behaved like the dark-cooking 
Hindenburg parent and 15 produced more pigment than the dark- 
cooking parental variety. A similar Fi distribution was obtained 
from a cross between Sebago and Hindenburg, The progenies from 
both crosses exhibited transgressive inheritance with large representa- 

* The Sequoia rating is based on only 1 year’s results at 9 locations. Its behavior suggests a borderline 
position between the inte^mediat(^-cooking and dark-cooking classes. 
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tioiis of Fi individuals on the white-cooking end of the blackening 
scale. These results show that white tuber flesh after cooking is 
dominant or incompletely dominant to gray tuber flesh after cooking, 
and that the genetic factorial interactions may be comparatively 
simple since the parental types were easily recovered in small popula¬ 
tions of Fi individuals. Segregation in the Fi generation also shows 
that the varieties used in these crosses are heterozygous for genes 
controlling gray pigment formation in cooked potato-tuber tissue. 

ENVIRONMENTAL INFLUENCES 

Seasonal variations in growing and harvesting conditions certainly 
caused wide fluctuations in the incidcuice of blackening after cooking 
throughout the period of this study. This is clearly shown by the 
average blackening indices r(M*nrded in table 3 for nine varieti(*s grown 
at nine widely separated locations. Almost a complete range of the 
blackening scale is represented with the high blackening index of 85 
recorded for Oneida in 1937 and the low blackening index of 1 recorded 
for Walworth in 1941. 

Climatic factors exer*teil a much greater influence on the incidence 
of blackening than soil types. Potatoes grown on the different soil 
types listed in table 3 all had comparatively high average blackening 
indices in 1937 and low blackcMiing indices in 1941. In general, the 
potatO(‘S grown on muck soils showed somewhat less blackening than 
those grown on upland mineral soils. Soil fertility levels, as inclicated 
by pot ato yiedds, appeared to play a minor role in the development of 
potato blackening. 

Air temperature appc'ared to be one of th(‘ most important environ¬ 
mental factors involv('(l in aft(‘r-cooking Idackening. Low air temper¬ 
atures during tlie months of June and September and high air tem¬ 
perature's during the month of August appe'arc'd to be associated with 
the devedopment of bhud^e'ning in this series of field experiments. 
Th(*s(* flndings agree in part wit h the early field observation of Tot ting- 
ham, Nagy, and Ross {11), who reported serious blackening difficulties 
in crops produced under high teunperatures, and the conflicting field 
observation of Smith, Nasli, and Dittman {9), who recently reported 
incr(‘as(*d blackening of tubers which matured under low temperatures. 
Considtvrable yirogrc'ss might be made in an understanding of the nature 
of potato bla(d\f'ning after cooking by studying tlie relations between 
temperature' and the occurrence of the blackening defect under con¬ 
trolled en vi ronmen ta 1 conditions. 

It is probable that some of the differences in amounts of blackening 
observed between varieties was due to envIronnKUital rather than gen¬ 
etic influences. Varieties of different maturities w(ire planted at the 
same time at each location. Frequently the early-maturing varieties 
ripened during the hot month of August while the late-maturing varie¬ 
ties ripened during the latter part of September when the weather was 
usually much cooler. Judging from the observations made by Smith 
et al. * {9), and partially substantiated in this stud}^, it might be ex¬ 
pected that the early-maturing varieties would tend to cook white 
while the late-maturing varieties would tend to cook dark. However, 
the varietal comparisons presented in table 1 show that this is not the 
case. Among the 6 early-maturing varieties, Triumph has a tendency 
to cook white. Red Warba and Earlaine are intermediate, while Irish 
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Cobbler, Mesaba, and White Blossom (Gobbler have a teadency to 
cook dark. Of the 2 midseason varieties, Chippewa has a tendency 
to cook white and 100 Day Cobbler has a tendency to cook dark. The 
remaining 11 late-maturing varieties are distributed similarly to the 
early-maturing vari('ties with respect to cooking tendencies (table 7). 

Table 7. —IHstrihulion of the 19 early, rnidseason, and late varieties of potatoes listed, 
in lahUi 1 according to their tendency to cook white, interfnediate, or dark 


Varioty grou|> 


Karly _. 
Midsoason 
Lat«^_ 


I'tHidency to cook— 

White 

Interme¬ 

diate 

Oruy 

1 

2 


1 

0 i 


1 

3 i 

1 



In connection with these results tlu* high positive corr(‘lation 
between mean air tcnnperature during the month of August and the 
incidence of blackening may be important. Tlie deilay in harvf'sting 
the early-maturing varieties until lati‘. in the fall when the late-ma¬ 
turing varieties ripened may also hav(‘. a bearing on the occurrence' 
of blackening, since it is not known how or whem th(‘ blackening 
mechanism operates. The conditioning of potatoes in storage had 
a marked ('fleet on blacki'iiing. Freshly harvested samples which 
were held at room teanpemturc' for a few w('eks pj’ior to boiling fr('- 
(piently exhibited much h'ss bla(‘k(‘ning than did comparable lots 
hi'ld in cold storage' at 42^ F. for* a. pe'riod of 2 months or more. These* 
i*esults substantiate the findings of vSmith, ct al. (,9), who i-eported 
that high tempe'ratures in stonige for 3 to 4 days pi*evented black¬ 
ening. 

•SUMMARY 

Consistent differences in amounts of blackening after boiling were 
obser*ved among 23 potato varieties and strains grown oveT a pe'riod 
of 5 years at 9 widc'ly separated locations in Wisconsin. The 2 
white'st-cooking varieties. Triumph and Chippewa, exhibited only one- 
half as much blackening as the 2 dark-cooking varieties, Rural New 
Yorke'r and Russet Rural. Eight named varieties dewedoped through 
clonal selection bediave'd similarly to their pare'iital varieties. 

The white-cooking tendencies shewn by the closedy re'lated Chip¬ 
pewa, Katahdin, and Se'bago varietie^s suggest tliat these varieties 
carry genetic factors for white tube'r fle'sli after boiling. The be¬ 
havior of Fi progenies derived from Katahdin and Sebago crosseal 
with tlie dark-cooking llindenburg variety supports this assumption. 
White tube'!* flesh after cooking was dominant or ineompletedy dom¬ 
inant to gray tuber flesh after cooking. Parental type^ were*, readily 
recovered among 267 Fi individuals, indicating simple factorial iii- 
te'ractions for aft(u*-cooking blackening. Segregation in the Fi gen¬ 
eration demonstrated heterozygosis in the parental stocks. 

This study indicates tliat the dark-cooking character is inheritt'd. 
By the breeding of potato varieties showing white tuber flesh after 
boiling this factor may be partially controlled. 
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Climatic factors exerted a profound influence on the formation of 
substances in potato tubei-s wbicb turn dark after boiling, but the 
influence of soil type and soil fertility on tlu' bla(*kening process was 
limited. The conditioning of potatoes in storage bad a marked effect 
on blackening. 
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CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF SOME AMERICAN WILD 

FEEDSTUFFS‘ 


By Thomab R. King, formerly collaborator, and Ha hold E. McClure, assistant 
chemist, Animal Husbandry Dwision, Bureau of Animal Industry, Agricultural 
Research Administration, IJnited hitates Department of Agriculture - 

INTRODUCTION 

In recent years mucli intin-est has Ixhmi manifested in the conserva¬ 
tion of wildlife. As a result, some work has been done to aseertain 
which wild plants will produce the largest and most nutritious supply 
of feed for wildlife, (^sjiecially during the winter months, and to en¬ 
courages the propagation of those feeds that hold th(^ most promise. 
This w'ork may be of value in the fca'ding of domt^stic animals, includ¬ 
ing poultry, when there is a shortage of farm crops. Although feeding 
tests are necessary in order to obtain the actual nutritive value* of wild 
feedstuffs for dorne'Stie’ animals, data on the*ir pro.ximate composition 
will serve as a guide in inelicating their probable nutritive value*. A 
review of the lit(‘rature shows that there is little information on the 
enmposition of wild feedstuffs. 

Winton and Winton have compiled data on a few wild feed¬ 
stuffs, but in many cases these data are not comprehensive enough 
to be of much value. Wehmer (12) made a fairly comprehensive 
compilation of wild feedstuffs found in (lerrnany. Morrison (^) 
included, in his w^ell-knowui tables of the composition of cultivated 
plants, tin* ri‘sults of some analyses of a few- w ild feeds! uffs. Recently 
Wainio and Forbes (11) published data on the proximate composition 
of 35 wild fruits and nuts. Bailey (2, pp. \l7 -418) reported the 
analyses of 62 native grains, seeds, and berries. A iiurnber of studies 
have bei'ii made of tlu* chemical composition of wdld plants and their 
seeds for the purpose of obtaining data on their pharmacological 
pi-operties, but these data are, in most cas(*s, of little or no value from 
the standpoint of animal nutrition. 

The study repoj‘t(*d here was undertaken for the purpose of 
obtaining more information on the composition of wild feedstuffs. 
The data should be useful in the fields of soil conservation, wildlife 
conservation, and animal nutrition. This w^ork w^as conducted at 
the United States Department of Agriculture, Beltsville Research 
Center, Beltsville, Md., by the Bureau of Animal Industry, the Bureau 
of Biological Survey (formerly a bureau of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculturt^ but now a part of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the United States Department of the Interior), and the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 

J Kt'cjeivod for publication April ‘li. 1943. 

* The authors are indebted to Harry W^ Titus, of the Hurejju of Animal Indu.stry, to Ralph B. Nestlor 
and W. W. Bailey, who were employee.'? of the Bureau of Animal Industry when this work was done, and 
to A, L. Nelson, of the Fi.sh and WUldlife Service, Oepartraont of the Interior, for their as.sistance, advice, 
and helpful criticism. 

»Italic numbers in parentlie.ses refer to Literature Cited, p. 46. 
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SOURCE OF SAMPLES AND METHODS USED 

The samples of wild feedsiuffs were obtained from several sources. 
Most of them were (jollected by the Bureau of Biologictil Survey 
during the fall of 1939 in various national forests, nurseries of the 
Soil Conservat ion Service, and forests of the Tennessee Valley Author¬ 
ity. Others were' collected by the senior author during the fall and 
winter of 1939 and the spring of 1940. Some were purchased on the 
open market. Four were collected by Philip Barske of Arm Arbor, 
Mich., during the fall of 1940. The time of collection shown in table 1 
is as accurate as it was possible to obtain from the records of the 
collectors. Additional information concerning the collection of the 
samples is recorded in table 1. The samples were classified as follows: 
(1) Legume seeds, (2) grass seeds, (3) miscellaneous seeds, (4) mast, 
(5) fruits, and (6) tubers. 

In all but a few cases the samples, as received, w(m-(‘ ground in a 
Wil(\y mill to pass through a 1-mm. sieve. The fleshy fruits, because 
of their perishable nature, were collected in the vicinity of the Belts- 
ville Research Center and were dried as indicated in table 1 before 
grinding. The methods of the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists ()) were followed in the determination of moisture, crude 
protein, true protein, crude fiber, ether extract, total ash, calcium, 
and phosphorus. 

ANALYTICAL RESULTS 

Th(» results of the chemical analyses wer(‘ calculated to th(‘ moistui*(‘- 
free basis to make them <*omparable and ar(‘ recorded in tabl(‘ 2. 
The moistui-e content of the samples at the lime tlu‘ analyses were 
made is also given in this table. 
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Beech family: | Fagaceae: j 

Oak, bear--- Quercu.<( ilkifofia Wang_j Wrightstowu, N. J_ Fall __ _' Acorn without cup. 

Oak, blackjack....• Q^uercus marilandka Muench_I Hattiesburg, Miss_:_do__ Do. 
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The ranges in composition of the groups into which the samples 
were classified are shown in table 3. Several of the feedstuffs whose 
composition was not representative of their groups were omitted from 
the table. Since wide ranges were found even within the same botan¬ 
ical family groups, it was in many instances difficult to classify the 
wild feedstuffs into groups having distinctly definite characteristics. 

Table 3. —Ranges of composition of the groups 


Oroup nariK* 

Mois¬ 

ture 

eoiitent 

when 

ana¬ 

lyzed 

Range of chemical composition on moisture-free basis 

Crude 
pro- 
Piin t 

Tme 
pro¬ 
tein 2 

Noii- 

protftin 

nitro¬ 

gen 

com- 

r)ounds=< 

Crude 

fiber 

Nltro- 

gen-free 

extract 

Fat, or 
eth(?r 
extract 

Ash 

Cal¬ 

cium 

Phos¬ 

pho¬ 

rous 


Percent 

Percent 

. 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Logutnes (seed)_ 

5-10 

21-.50 

18-41 

1-11 


21-.58 

0. .5-12 

3-10 

0.1-1.2 

0. 4-0.9 

Grasses (seed) * _j 

6-12 

6-20 

.5-20 

. 1-1.4 

10-43 

43-74 

. 9- 7 

4-10 

.1- .3 

. 1- . 6 

Miscollaneouf 1 











(socd)»-.. 

4-11 

8-24 

8-24 

.4-1.2 

18 .34 

25-65 ! 

1. 8-22 

2- 7 

.1- .7 

.2- .6 

Mast (seed) ®. 

6~' 7 

16-34 

16-33 

. 1- . 5 

24-56 

9-17 

7-29 

4- 7 

. 0- . 1 

.4- .8 

Mast (nuts) ^ .. 

5-16 

4- 8 

4- 6 

(M.l 

12-22 

50-73 

3-24 

1- 3 

. 1- .4 

0- . 1 

Fruits«.... 

3-13 

3-19 

3-18 

0-1.8 

5-42 

21-4^7 

. 9-31 

2- 9 

.1-1.0 

0- .5 

Tubers. .. 

10 

5 

3 

2 

9 

55 

30 


0.03 

.6 


' f).25Xtotal nitrogen. 

■ r).25Xalbuminoid nitrogon. 

4.7XditTerence Iwtwoon total and albuminoid nitroRon. 

< Excluding foxtail gr^kss (sample 34). 

* Excluding buttonwei^d Csarnplo 53) and jewelweed (sample 54). 

6 Excluding swwtgum (sample 85). 

Excluding willow oak (shell only and konud only (samples 78 and 79). and hazi'lnut (stunplo 80). 

* Excluding back berry (.sample 103) and beach plum (sample 110). 


The legume seeds had a high crude protein (‘onient, l)ut in many 
cases a considerable portion of the nitrogen was in the form of non¬ 
protein nitrogen compounds. They also contained considerable 
nitrogen-fr<H‘ exti'act (carbohydrates), moderate quantities of fat 
and crude fiber, and more calcium and phosphorus than the domestic 
cereal grains. 

The grass seeds in general were comparable to wheat and corn 
but contained slightly more protein, considerably more crude liber, 
and less nitrogen-free extract. Foxtail grass seed was a marked 
exception in this group, since it had a very high content of crude 
fiber and a very low content of nitrogen-free extract. 

Among the miscellaneous seeds a considerable range in composi¬ 
tion was found, but this was to be expected since four families were 
represented. Jewelweed seeds were notably high in fat, protein, 
and phosphorus, but contained little crude fiber. 

The mast group may conveniently be divided into seeds and nuts. 
The seeds were high in protein and crude fiber and low in nitrogen-free 
extract, whereas the nuts were low in protein and phosphorus and 
high in nitrogen-free extract. The quantity of fat found in both 
seeds and nuts varied considerably. Hazelnuts were very high in 
crude fiber, probably because of their thick shell, and low in nitrogen- 
free extract. Sweetgum seeds contained much more calcium than 
the other mast samples. One sample of acorns was separated into 
shell (sample 78) and kernel (sample 79) and the two parts were 
analyzed separately. The resiilts indicate that the nutritive value 
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of the acorn, depends on whether the shell is included in the diet of the 
animal. 

The fruits varied ^'eatly in compositiou. This group was charac¬ 
terized in the main by a high content of nitrogen-free extract. The 
fruit of the sweetgale family, however, had onl} a moderate (*ontent of 
nitrogen-free extract and a rather high content of crude fiber and fat. 
Separate analyses of the seed (samples 91 and 96) and pulp (samples 
90 and 95) of the sumac* fruit indicate that the seed contains more 
protein and phosphorus but much less ash and cmlcium than the pulp. 
The fruit of the sumac probably has little nutritive value since Erring- 
ton {Jf) found that it failed to maintain the live weight of c;aptivo bob- 
white quail when fed as the sole source of feed. This observation was 
confirmed by Nestler and Bailey,^ who showed that captive bobwhite 
quail under* very favoi’able conditions of shelter and tcmp(‘ratiu*e lost, 
weight when the', only feedstuff supplied to them was sumac fruit, 
pulp, or* seed. The fruit of tire hackberry was unusual in that the ash 
and calcium content was exc'eptionally high. 

Chufa, the only mernbeu* of the tubcu* group analyzed, had a high 
content of fat and nitrogen-fr*ee extract, but contained little protein. 

DISCUSSION 

CcM'tain factors that influence the chemical (‘omposition of feedstuffs 
should be considered. The type of soil in which a plant is grown 
undoubtedly has some' effect on the chemical composition of the fruit 
and se(‘(l. This subject has becui adr^qirately treated by Br’owne {S) 
and many otluTs, but Hart, Guilber*t , and Goss (6*), in discussing range 
f(vr*ages, stated that th(‘ difference in composition between species is 
more marked than the variation within the species when grown on 
different areas. stage of developnuuit of the plant and the con¬ 

ditions of exposur’(‘ to th(‘ weather to which it has been subjc^cted 
influence to a gi’iait ('xteut tin* chemical composition of th(' fruit and 
seed. Guilbei’t, Mead, and Jackson {5) reported that seeds collected 
relativi'ly late in the season may have some of their nutritive value 
leached out. This confirms th(‘. earlier report of Le Clerc and 
Breazeale {8), who stated that when plants dry and wilt the inorganic 
constituents exude to the surface, from which they may be easily 
washed by rain. 

It is necessai-y to maki' feeding tests before attempting to arrive 
at defmit(‘ conclusions i*egarding the value of wdld feedstuffs in the 
diet of wild and domestic animals and birds. Many of these feedstufls, 
such as sumac, may be found to be of doubtful value. Others may 
yield excellent results with some animals and poor results with others. 
The beneficial effect of one nutritive constituent ma^ be overbalanced 
by the harmful effect of another. For example, King and Titus (7) 
found in experiments with growing chicks tliat acorns of the willow 
oak are a rich source of vitamin A, comparable with alfalfa-leaf meal, 
but Olsen {10) showed that when hens were fed diets containing 25 
percent of meat or hulls of the acorns of either the white or black oak, 
they produced eggs having yolks of an undesirable, greenish color. 


< Unpublished data of R. B. Nestler and W. W. Bailey, of the Patuxent Research Refuge, Bowie, Md. 
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SUMMARY 

Chemical analyses were made of 120 samples of American wild 
feedstufFs. The samples included legume seeds, grass seeds, miscel¬ 
laneous seeds, mast, fruits, and tubers. 

Legume seeds have good nutritive vahie as indicated bv high pro¬ 
tein and nitrogen-free extract content. Grass seeds and jfruits are of 
lower nutritive value and supply mainly nitrogen-free extract, al¬ 
though some of the fruits contain considerable fat. The seeds of the 
mast gi‘oup are concentrated feedstufFs having, in general, a high 
protein and a low nitrogen-free extract content, wJiereas the nuts of 
this group have a low protein and a high nitrogeo-free extract con¬ 
tent. The quantity of fat found in both seeds and nuts varies con¬ 
siderably. 
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COMPARISON OF SHOOT APEX AND LEAF DEVELOP¬ 
MENT AND STRUCTURE IN DIPLOID AND TETRA- 
PLOID MAIZE* 

By L. F. Randolph, cytologist, Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research Ad¬ 
ministration, United States Department of Agriculture, and professor of botany, 
Netv York State College of Agriculture; Krnst C. Abbe, associate professor of 
botany, University of Minnesota; and John Einset, assistant in plant breeding, 
New York State College of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

I t is well known that autopolyploids, originating by direct doubling 
of the chromosome complement, often are morphologically different 
from the parental forms. The tenn ‘^gigas,^’ which has been associated 
with the autotetraploid state since the early work on Oenothera, 
carries with it a series of connotations concerning the manner in which 
the form of the tetraploid organism diffei*s from that of its diploid 
relativt‘S. But as East HY and others have emphasized, not all 
^ autopolyploids are true gigas types. Numerous qualitative observa¬ 
tions have been made on the morphology of experimentally induced 
autotetraploids, and the investigations in this field were comprehen¬ 
sively reviewed by Muntzing (6) in 1930. In tlie past few years 
additional qualitative observations have been made, especially on 
the mature state, yet relatively few precise quantitative morphological 
studies of autotetraploids have been made. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that the efTects of direct 
chromosome doubling are extremely diverse, especially when atten¬ 
tion is focused on specific or individual characteristics. These 
effects may differ not only in different species but also in different 
genetic entities within the species. We are here dealing with inherited 
form differences which, ostensibly at least, cannot be attributed to 
gene differences of the ordinary sort. Obviously, the change from^ 
the diploid to the tetraploid state involves a doubling of the number 
of genes, but there is presumably no change in the kinds or relative 
proportions of the genes. It is extremely important to know why it is 
that different genotypes respond differently to chromosome doubling. 
In certain instances it may be due to cumulative versus noncumulative 
gene action, as suggested by Randolph and Hand {10) in connection 
with analyses of the carotenoid content of diploid and tetraploid 

' Recpived for publication February 27, 1943. Cooperative investigations of the N(‘w York State Colleg® 
of Agriculture: the Division of Cereal Croiw and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering, Agricultural Research Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture; and the university 
of Minnesota, aided by a grant from the Committee on Radiatioius of the National Research Council. A.s- 
sistance at the University of Minnesota was provided through the National Youth Administration, which 
made available the servict^s of Don. L. Jacobs and Max Schuster. 

2 Italic numbers in parenthe.ses refer to Literature Cited, p. 73. 
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maize; but little is known about the genetics of morphological dif¬ 
ferences induced by chromosome doubling. 

With respect to these morphological differences, it is of primary 
importance to determine just what their essential nature is, both in 
the developmental history of the plant and at maturity. In attempt¬ 
ing critical morphological comparisons of comparable diploids and ( 
tetraploids, the quantitative approach is of basic significance since it 
permits more accurate characterization of the effect of doubling the 
number rather than modifying the quality of the genes. Accordingly, 
quantitative studies of both developmental and mature manifesta¬ 
tions of autotetraploidy in maize were undertaken with due regard 
to possible genetic implications. 

The leaf was selected as perhaps the most suitable organ of the 
plant for such comparative morphological analyses, as it has a rela¬ 
tively simple form whose external dimensions and internal eelhilar 
constituents can be measured with reasonable accuracy at all stages 
of development. In diploid maize the increased width of succes¬ 
sively younger leaves, from leaf 6 through leaf 12, is definitely corre¬ 
lated with an increase in the size of the shoot apex {2). With this 
evidence at hand, it seemed especially desirable to investigates the 
size relations of cells, tissues, and organs in the shoot apex and the 
leaf during ontogeny and at maturity in comparable strains of diploid 
and tetraploid maize. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

The diploid and tetraploid strains used in the ontog(‘n(‘tic studi(‘s 
had a common origin. Tetraploidy was induced by heat treatment 
(7) in an Fi hybrid between inbred lines of Webbers Dent and Illinois 
A, pollinated by an inbred line of Luces Favorite. The resultant 
tetraploid plants, several in number, were then mass-pollinated for 2 
generations to provide adequate material for the investigation. 
Diploid sister plan ts of the original induced tetraploids were similarly 
mass-pollinat(‘d for 2 generations to produce a diploid strain as nearly 
comparable to the tetraploid as possible. These were tlie strains 
utilized by Kandolph and Hand {10) in a study of the relation between 
carotenoid content and the number of genes per cell in diploid and 
tetraploid maize. To insure the selection of comparable diploid and 
tetraploid material from these stocks, a considerable number of ear- 
row progenies were grown from the diploid and tetraploid strains, 
from which were selected 4 tetraploid and 4 diploid ears whose prog¬ 
enies were representative of the range of variation in the 2 strains. 
From each ear a minimum of 120 kernels were planted in 5 replications 
and grown during the summer of 1938 in a soil-filled bench in the 
greenliouses of the Botany Department, Cornell University. Similar 
plantings were also made in the ejcperimental gardens of the Depart¬ 
ment of Plant Breeding, Cornell University, to provide material for a 
comparison of mature-leaf dimensions in field-grown plants. Addi¬ 
tional stocks utilized in the comparisons of mature-leaf dimensions 
will be described later. 

Details concerning collections, dissection techniques, fixing, sec¬ 
tioning, and staining applicable to the following developmental 
study have been published elsewhere {2). The histological studies of 
the mature leaf described in the second part of this paper involved 
the use of either frozen microtome sections or hand sections of fresh 
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material. For these studies hand sections proved eminently satis¬ 
factory, not only because they could be prepared expeditiously, but 
also because a higher degree of accuracy in quantitative histological 
studies results from a minimum of departure from the living state. 

The tenth leaf blade, i. e., the leaf blade located at the tenth node 
above the coleoptile, was selected as representative of the approxi¬ 
mately 16 leaves ordinarily produ(‘ed by maize varieties of this locality. 
It was evident, from the relative growth curves obtained in the pre¬ 
vious study of leaf development in diploid maize {2), that the leaves 
produced during tlu^ period of maximum vegetative activity (heaves 6 
through 12) are similar in general growth pattern; but because of the 
consistent difference's between successive leaves, it seemed desirable 
to select a leaf at one particular position for the present study. There¬ 
fore, the tenth leaf (counting the first leaf above the coleoptile as 
leaf 1) was selected for detailed analysis. This is tlu‘ leaf that ordi¬ 
narily subtends the functional ear shoot of the mature plant. 

Since (*ach h^af originates as a primordium that develops as a ridge 
about the bas(‘ of th(‘ shoot apex, an understanding of the develop¬ 
mental I’clations of tlie leaf re(|uires a knowledge of the organization 
of tile shoot apex itself. 

SHOOT APEX DURING PLASTOCHRON 10 


The shoot apex of maize in tlie seedling stage is an elongate parabo¬ 
loid of revolution, from the base of which arise tlie primordia of the 
leav(‘S in acropetal su(‘cession (fig. 1). In the mature kernel the cole j 



FifuiHE —Shoot apex and primordium of leaf 10 in median longitudinal section, 
showing relative dimensions of cell and organ in (A) diploid and {B) tetraploid 
maize. Camera lucida drawings of representative shoot apice.s. 

optile and five seedling leaves already are partly formed, pid in the j 
developing seedling and young plant additional primordia develop 
successivdy at intervals ojf 2 to 3 days under optimum growing condi¬ 
tions. The primordium of the tenth leaf is normally being formed in 
seedlings about 8 to 10 days after planting. The time interval diirii^ 
which the leaf primordium is differentiating from the shoot apex is 
designated hj Askenasy’s term “plastochron.'^ When the tenth leaf 
primordium is differentiating, the shoot apex is said to be in the tenth 
plastochron. The shoot apex during the tenth plastochron formed the 
basis for the following observations. 
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j It was readily possible in the seedling stage to dissect out separately 
* the shoot apex, the leaf primordia, and the immature leaves at various 
stages of development, by means of the technique described by Abbe, 
Randolph, and Einset {2). The entire shoot apex and the young leaves 
were measured directly to determine their gross dimensions. There¬ 
after, a certain numbt^r of these same shoot apices were embedded in 
paraffin and sectioned to provide material for detailed analyses of 
their cellular structure. 

The absolute size of the diploid shoot apex during the tenth plasto- 
chron differed markedly from that of the tetraploid. The basal diam¬ 
eter of the diploid averaged 130 m as contrasted with an ^iverage of 
154m for the tetraploid. In length the diploid averaged 73m and the 
[tetraploid 94m (table 1). Thus the tetraploid slioot apex was very 
Isignificantly larger than the diploid shoot apex. 


Table 1. —Size relations of diploid and tetraploid shoot apices during plastochron 10 



Data on shoot apices 



Item 

Diploid 

Tetraploid 

Hatio (4n/2H) 
on a 

linear basis 

V‘ 

Method of obtaining 
nieasiirenients 

‘ 1. Basal diameter -- m 

2130.0±3 3.0 

1.54.0±3 3.0 

3 1.19* 

25 

Direct measurement. 

2. Length . m- 

73 ± 3.0 

94 ± 3.0 

1.29* 

15 

Do. 

. 3. Ba.sal circumference n 

408 

484 

1.19 


Item IXjt. 

4. .\rfia in median 8ection>t2 

0,300 ! 

9.6(K) 

1.24(-vT.5.3) 



5. Volume.. 

485, CKX) j 

875. (KK) 

1.22(4^1.81) 


H kt- h. 

fi. Cells in median Ion- No 

00. 8± 4.4 

50. 8± 2.7 

.93 

10 

Direct observation. 

gitudinal section. 





7. Average cell area-. m- 

104 

109 

1. 28( vro3) 


Item 4/item 0. 

. 8. Cells in ba.sal di- No 

10.1± .4 

9.9± . 4 1 

1 .98t 

1 10 

Direct observation. 

ameter. 



1 


9. Average cell diameter M 

12.9 

15.6 i 

1.21 

1 

Item 1/itein 8. 

10. Average coll volume.. 

1,342 

2,f)30 i 

1.2.5(Vr9<)) 

i ,. 

1 

Item 7Xitem 9. 

n. Nuclear diameter . m 

lAi: .08 

9.3=fc . 08 

i2(X) 

Direct measurement. 

. 12. Nuclear volume. m’ 

212 

421 

1 1.20(V1.99) 


Ya TTf '*. 


1 A'“total iiumbor of saraplas. 

2 The slight discrepancy betwet*n this value and the corresponding one in Abbe, Kandolph, and Einset 
ii) is to be attributed chiefly to a difTerenw' in the population sampled. 

3 Standard error. 

♦ Student’s t was used to determine the .significance of the difTerenct> botwetm tetraploid and diploid. 
An asterisk (*) indicates that the odds were greater than 19:1 and that the values are therefore significantly 
different; a dagger (f) indicates that the values are not significantly different. 

The absolute dimensions of the diploid and tetraploid shoot apices 
were used to compute certain other size relationships. From the basal 
diameter may be computt'd the basal circumference of the shoot apex 
(table 1, item 3), which is also a measure of the lateral extent of the 
leaf primordium at the time of its inception, since the young leaf 
primordiurn in maize originates as a (‘ircumferential structure at the 
base of the shoot apex. From a comparison of the computed basal 
circumferen(5es of the diploid and tetraploid, it was apparent that the 
basal circumference of the tetraploid was 1.19 times that of t he diploid. 
This is an important relationship, since it determines the relative 
widths of the leaf primordia at the time of their origin. As will be 
shown later, there is a close correlation between the width or circum¬ 
ferential extent of the leaf primordium in the diploid and the tetra- 
ploid and the ratio (1.16) between the width of the tetraploid leaf 
and that of the diploid, for any given length during their subsequent 
development. 
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The absolute dimeiisioiis of the diploid and tetraploid shoot apices 
were used also in computing their relative volumes. The shape of 
the shoot apex is that of a paraboloid of revolution. By utilizing 
the formula for determining the volume of such a structure {2), as 
shown in table 1, item 5, it was found that the volume of the tetra¬ 
ploid was 1.81 times that of the diploid, a value which is equivalent 
on a linear basis to 1.22 (^/1.81) times. The shoot apex is in itself an 
important morphological entity during an extended period in the 
ontogeny of the plant. Since* various organs of the mature plant are 
d(‘rived from the shoot apex, the* fact that polyploidy directly influ- 
(‘iices its volume relations is of primary irnpoi'tance in any considera¬ 
tion of the developmental relations of these organs. 

Since the tetraploid shoot apex was larger than that of the diploid 
(fig. 1 and table 1), the (luestion arose as to the relation of cell number 
and cell size to organ size. The (‘ells were counted in the basali 
diameter of nuMlian longitudinal sections of diploid and tetraploid' 
shoot apices. In tin* diploid the avt^rage number of cells was 10.1, 
and in the tetraploid 9.9 (table 1, item 8). Tlu're was no statistically 
significant differenci* lietween these two valu(*s. By dividing thej 
basal diameter of the shoot apicc^s by the numb(*r of cells in the liasall 
diam(*ter it was d(*t(‘rmin(‘(l that the average diameter of tlu\ diploid t 
ci'lls was 12.9/i and the av(‘rage diameter of the tetraploid ccdls was] 
ir).0/x (tal)l(' 1, item 9), tin* average diameter of the tetraploid ccdls 
l)(‘ing 1.21 tinnvs that of the diploid. 

Tin* average arc'a of individual cells in the diploid and tetraploid 
shoot apices was comput(*(l by dividing the avei’age median longitu¬ 
dinal area of the shoot ap(‘x by the average number of cells in the 
median longit udinal ]yiane of s(*ction. The resultant values, computed 
on the assumption that tin* nn*dian plane of section had the form of a 
paraboloid, an* given in table 1. The av(*rage sectional area of the 
t(*traploid c(*lls was 169^^ ami that of the (liploid cells was 1()4 m^. 
The av(*rage number of cells in the m(*dian plane of section was 56.8 
for the tetraploid and 60.8 for the diploid, there b(*ing no statistically 
significant difference* between these two numbers. However, the 
a verage area of the teti*aploid shoot apex in m(*(lian longitudinal st'ction 
was approximati'ly 50 percent greater than that of the diploid, tin*, 
actual values l)eing 9,600/i"' and 6,300g% respectively. The average^ 
area of the individual tetraploid c(*lls in the median longitudinal plane* 
of section was 1.63 times, or on a linear basis. 1.28 (^163) times that 
of the individual diploid cells (table 1, item 7). This ratio is in 
reasonably good agreem(*nt with that obtained for the comparison of 
c(*ll diameters. 

Tin* averag(* C(*ll volume in the diploid and in tin* tetraploid shoot^ 
apex, obtained by multiplexing cell ar(*a by cell diameter (table 1,| 
item 10), was found to be in the tetraploid nearly twice (1.96 times) | 
that in the diploid, which corrt*spond8 to a linear relationship of 1.25 
(Vi-96) times. 

It was anticipated that chromosome doubling would affect nucl(*ar^ 
size as widl as cell size. Nuclear volume, computed from diicct j 
ra(*_a8ur(*ments of nuclear diameter (table 1, it(*m 12), wuis found to be 
twice (actually 1.99 times) as great in the tetraploid as in the diploid, j 
This was to be expected, since the tetraploid nuc'lei contained twice 
as many chromosomes as the diploid. 
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From these computations of nuclear and cell relations it was ap¬ 
parent that in the shoot apt^x chromosome doubling resulted in a 

/ doubling of nuclear and cell volume without any change in cell num¬ 
ber or cell pattern, and the volume of the tetraploid shoot apex was 
also essentially twice as great as that of the diploid. But this simple 
relationship did not prevail in the mature leaf blade, either in the 
form or pattern of the leaf as a whole or in the cells and tissues of 
which it was composed, as will be shown later. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE TENTH LEAF BLADE 

In th(‘ initial stages of development the tenth leaf of the tetraploid 
was gi*eater in width than that of the diploid. This was clearly due 
to the increased size of the tetraploid shoot apex. In maize the 
primordium of the leaf develops as a ridge that almost completely 
surrounds the base of the shoot apex, and since the circumference of 
the tetraploid shoot apex was greater than that of the diploid there 
I was a corresponding increase in the width of the embryonic tetraploid 
(leaf. In tracing the subsequent development of the leaf it was at 
I once apparent that this initial advantag(‘ in width of the tetraploid 
was not maintained in terms of amount of growth in width per unit 
of time. The absolute and rodative dimensions of the leaf blade at 
. maturity were also indicative of altered developmental relationships. 

RATE OF INCREASE IN WIDTH AND LENGTH 

Since the relation of one dimension to another in development 
(se(*. fig. 5) is a reflection of the rate at which each of the dimensions 
changes (figs. 2 and 3), it seemed desirable first to consider separately 
the rat(^ of increase in length and in width of the diploid and tetraploid 
maize leaves. 

The rates of increase in the length and width of the tenth leaf are 
represented in figure 2, A gnd n, respectiveliy. In each figure the 



DAYS AFTER THE INITIATION OF LEAF 10 (NUMBER) 


Figure 2, —Growth rate of leaf 10 in (A) length and (B) width in diploid and 
tetraploid maize. The dimension of the leaf is plotted logarithmically on the 
ordinate. Time is plotted arithmetically on the abscissa. 
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linear dimension (on the ordinate) is plotted logarithmically. The 
size of the sample taken on any one day averaged 20 leaves (varying 
from 16 to 24), the plants being chosen to include the gr(*atest range 
in size for a particular day, except for the twenty-second and twenty- 
third days after the origin of the leaf initial when only smaller leaved 
plants were taken. The latter exception explains the deviation from 
the trend exhibited by the values for that collection (fig. 2, A and B). 

The rates of increase in length (fig. 2, ^1) of the diploid and tetraploid 
leaf blades differed slightly, and the time at which they approached 
maturity was also somewhat different. In measuring leaf elongation 
during ontogeny l)oth diploid and tetraploid tenth leaves may be 
considerwl to start at zero length. Subsequently the tetraploid 
elongated at a slightly lower ratc^ than the diploid, so that its absolute 
length as development proceed!e^d became' a smaller and smaller pro¬ 
portion of the length of the diplend at the same liar versts (table 2). 
But the diploid, afteu* having grown more rapidly in length, also 
be^gan to mature sooner (see “bre^ak^’ in curve for 2n, fig. 2, A), so 
that the tetraploiel h'af, through a later inception of the maturation 
proce'ss, nearly reae*he*el the length eif the diploiel at maturity (fig. 2, 
A, and table' 2). In other strains, studieel only at maturity (table 3), 
it was found that the tetraploid may surpass the' eliploid in its.mature 
leaf leuigth. In the growth of the leaf blaele in length thene are, 
tlien, at least two important fae'tors, which may well be inelependent 
variables (perhat)s subject to separate genic e'ontrol), one' being the 
absedute' growth rate anel the other the', threshold of maturation. 


Table 2. —Ration of widths and of lengths of the tenth leaves of tetraploid and diploid 
maize plants at different stages of development * 

I [{ftf.io (4n/2w) at iiulicatod numl)or of days from initiation of loaf 



0 I 

1(1 

,4 

10 ! 

19 ; 

22-23 

25 

32 

40 

Longth .. . 

■ ■ i 

0. «9 

0. 05 

i 0.43 

0.90 : 

0.08 ! 

0. 93 

i 0.85 

0. Wl 

Width . ... 

1.19 ! 

1.02 

i .97 

1. .72_; 

1.00 

.86 1 

1,08 

: 1.11 ; 

1.14 


' Basod upon a total of loavt‘s of oach typo. 


Table 3. —Length and width of mature tenth leaves of diploid and tetraploid maize 


strain 

Stock 

Where 

grown 

Leaf length 

Leaf width 

Dip¬ 

loid 

Tetra¬ 

ploid 

Diploid 

Tetra¬ 

ploid 

Ratio 

(4nl2n) 

Dip- 

loid 

Tetra¬ 

ploid 

Ratio 

(4n/2») 

Leaves 

meas¬ 

ured 





Cm. 

Cm. 


Cm. 

Cm. 


Number 

A_ 

3760A 

3759A 

0 r e 0 n - 

07.2.-t'2.5 

60. 2±2.3 

0.90 

4. S±0. 2 

5. 5±0. 2 

1.15 

26 




house. 








A'.. 

3700A 

3759A 

Field . 

73.8± 3.9 

70.9±3.8 

.90 

4.7± .2 

5.3rt .2 

1.13 

22 


41410 

41409 

,do__ 

82, 4=t: 1.0 83. 7±2. 5 

1.02 

9. 5rt .3 11. 5dr .4 

1.21 

20 

_ 

C.. . 

41437 

41130' 

...do- 

1.3'81.7±2.2 

I 1.11 

9. 5± . 2 10.9± . 3 

1. 15 

20 

1). 

41459 

414571 

...do_ 

82.6db L0 82.2=bL6 

1.00 

9. Idr .3 11.0=h .2 

1.21 

20 

E.. 

41449 

41446’ 

--.do--. 

65. 4± . 9 66. 9=irL 0 

1.02 

9.3± .2 10. Orb .4 

1.08 

20 

Moan.. 


.. ... 1 ..!. 

i.oO:fc.o:i|.' —. 

1. I6rfc.02 




■ r “I 1 




’ Standard error. 


The rates of increase in the width of the leaf (fig. 2, B) also differed 
in the diploid and the tetraploid. Basically the relationships between 
the curves are like those for length except that the starting points for 
the width comparisons differ, whereas the starting points for the length 
comparisons are the same. The tetraploid leaf blade increased in 
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width more slowly than the diploid and entered the maturation phase 
somewhat later. The tetraploid leaf primordiiim was wider than the 
diploid, but this initial advantage was not maintained by the develop¬ 
ing leaf blade. It remained wider for a relatively brief period. Then, 
because of its slower ^owth rate, its width approached that of the 
diploid and then fell below it, but ultimately surpasscHl it again because 
of the later onset of maturation (fig. 2, J5, and table 2). At maturity, 
the width of the tetraploid leaf w^as 1.14 times that of the diploid, 
nearly equivalent to its initial width advantage (1.19 times); but in 
the intervening period it had fallen below and again surpassed the 
diploid. Thus, the initial size of the organ, growth rate, and matura¬ 
tion threshold are important factors influencing form determination. 

The rates of increase in width and in length show a basic similarity 
in the relative behavior of the diploid and tetraploid leaf blades. In 
comparison with the diploid, the rate of increase of the tetraploid leaf 
blade is slow^er for both width and length, but this is partly compensated 
by the delay in the time of maturation. 

INCREASE IN WIDTH AS RELATED TO INCREASE IN LENGTH 

The marked similarity b(*tween the rates of growth in length and in 
width of the tetraploid (and also of the diploid) is clearly apparent 
not only when the single dimension is considered in relation to the 
time factor (fig. 2, A and B)^ but also wiien the dimensions are con¬ 
sidered in relation to each other (fig. 3, A and B). The data are 
plotted arithmetically in figure 3, A, and logarithmically in figure 
3, B, the latter having the advantage that the parallel nature of the 
curves makes visually evident the fact that, for any given length, 
the tetraploid leaf is wider than the diploid by a uniform percentage. 
It is thus obvious that wdiile the tetraploid leaf blade grows more 
slowly than the diploid, width increases in proportion to length in the 
same way that it does in the„diploid; for any given increase in length 
thert‘ was a proportional increase in width in both the diploid and the 
tetraploid. However, the tetraploid leaf started as a structure of 
greater lateral extent, wliile length increase started at essentially 
zero in each case. The tetraploid leaf blade had an initial advantage 
ill width (1.19 times), which was maintained at about the same level 
(1.16 times) throughout development. It should be kept in mind that 
this is a comparison of one dimension with another, in contrast to the 
rate (dimension against time) comparisons described under the pre¬ 
ceding heading. The growth in width relative to length was, then, 
similar in the diploid and the tetraploid, but for any given width of 
the diploid a t a given length the tetraploid leaf at that same length was 
on the average 1.16 times as wide. This value was bavsed on measure¬ 
ments of 316 leaves representing various developmental stages from 
a length of 1.5 mm. to maturity. The measurements were seriated 
on the basis of length, and the corresponding lengths and widths were 
averaged in groups of 10, beginning with the smalmst. These averages 
were plotted arithmetically (fig. 3, A), By means of this arithmetic 
graph (in which the amount of distortion in the central and upper 
portions was less than in the logarithmic graph), the average widths 
of the diploid and tetraploid leaves were determined, by graphic 
interpolation at length intervals of 100 mm., in leaves ranging from 
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100 mm. to 700 mm. in length. The ratio of the width of the tetra- 
ploid leaf to that of the diploid for a mven length was computed for 
each length class and was found to be on the average 1.16±0.08. 
There was relatively little departure from the average at any stage 
in development. It is undoubtedly significant that this value is 
essentially the same as the ratio (1.19) between the width of the tetra- 
ploid leaf initial and that of the diploid. 

The results of the study of the developmental patterns of the diploid 
and tetraploid leaf blades may be summarized as follows. (1) For 
any unit of time, the diploid leaf blade increased more than the 
tetraploid in length and width and also started to mature sooner. At 
maturity the tetraploid approached the diploid very closely in length, 
although it was definitely shorter than the diploid during intermediate 
stages of development; and in width the tetraploid surpassed the 
diploid at maturity, having started at a greattu' width but fallen 
behind during its earlier development. (2) The slower rate of increase 
in wddtli and length of the tetraploid is of such a nature that th(‘ 
relative increase in wndth for a given increase in length is very similar 
to that in the diploid. Thus, for any unit of length increase, there is 
a proportional increase in width in both the diploid and tetraploid, 
but the width of the tetraploid is 1.16 times that of the diploid, 
irrespective of stage of development, this l)eing closely correlated w’itb 
the initial advantage (1.19 times) in width of the tetraploid leaf 
primordium. 

GROSS MORPHOLOGY OF THE MATURE TENTH LEAF BLADE 

The external form, as well as the internal cellular organization, of 
the matun^ tenth leaf was compared in five different strains (A, B, 
C, D, and E, table 3) and in a sectorial chimera in which comparable 
diploid and tetraploid material was available. Strain A was the 
same strain as that; used in the studies of tlu' shoot apex and leaf 
development previously described, and both grtMUihouse-grown (A) 
and field-grown (A') diploid and comparable tc'traploid plants were 
examined. The tetraploid strains B, C, and D originated from a 
chromosome-doubled hybrid involving diploid inbred lines of Illinois 
A, Webbers Dent, and Luces Favorite, the three strains being segre¬ 
gated as separate lines after three generations of inbreeding and there¬ 
after self-pollinated for an additional four generations. The tetra¬ 
ploid strain E originated from a chromosome-doubled hybrid of two 
morphologically similar lines of Spanish Flint, which was subsequently 
inbred for five generations. Diploid stocks of each of the four tetra¬ 
ploid strains B, C, D, and E were obtained from the selfed progeny 
of parthenogenetic diploids, which arose as spontaneous mutants in 
the tetraploid strains during the generation immediately preceding 
that in which the comparisons were made. (See Randolph and Fischer 
{9) for a discussion of parthenogenesis in tetraploid maize.) In 
addition to the studies of the tenth leaf in these five strains, the third 
leaf of a plant that was half diploid and half tetraploid and had 
Ijappeared in a heat-treated genetic culture was also studied (fig. 4). 
|fOne-half of each leaf of this plant was tetraploid and the other half 
f diploid, the line of demarcation between the two being in the region 
'i of the midrib. This chimera furnished ideal material for a critical 
l\compari8on of diploid and tetraploid leaf tissue, since the possibility 
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of the existoiico of genetic or environ mental differences in such material 
could be disregarded. Tin' tenth leaf in the mature plants of strain 
A ordinarily subtended th(‘ functional ear shoot, and this criterion 



Fici RE 4.—A sectorial chimera in maize. The portion of each leaf labeled “4n” 
is tetraploid from the edge to the midrib arid for the full length of the leaf, 
while the rest of each leaf (labeled “2w”) is diploid. 


was utilized in selecting leaves for measurement from the mature 
plants of strains B, C, D, and E. 

The length and width measurements of the tenth leaf in strains 
A, A', B, C, D, and E are summarized in table 3. The leaves of 
both the diploid and tetraploid plants of strain A were notably 
narrower for their length than those of the other strains. This 
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might have been due partly to the fact that this strain was not planted 
.until July 1, whereas the others were planted about May 15. The 
I lengths of the tetraploid and diploid leaves were very similar in four 
1 of the five sets of comparisons made on full-grown plants; in the fifth 
comparison (strain C) the tetraploid leaf blades were on an average 
significantly longer than the diploid. However, the tetraploid leaves 
were shorter than the diploid leaves in the greenhouse material of 
[strain A; in the field-grown plants of this strain the lengths were not 
significantly different. The combined average lengths of the diploid 
and tetraploid leaves for all six comparisons were exactly the same. 
k The tetraploid leaves were significantly wider than the diploid 
heaves in all of the strains, the average increase in width of the tetra- 
I ploid leaves being 1.16 times that of the diploid leaves. Although 
the absolute widths of the leaves in the later planted field and green¬ 
house material of strain A were much less than those of the other 
four strains, which were planted at the earlier normal planting date, 
the tetraploid leaves exceedf'd the diploid in width to essentially the 
same degree in all of the strains. It is especially noteworthy that 
the tetraploid leaves were consistently wider than the diploid leaves 
in all of the comparisons that were made. Furthermore, m these five 
strains the mean width ratio of the tetraploid mature leaves to the 
diploid (1.16) coincided very closely with the average value obtained 
for the entire ontogenetic development of the leaf in strain A.' Because 
' of the greater size of the shoot apex, the tetraploid leaf was wide]* 
than the diploid in the initial stages of development, and then^ was 
a similar consistent difference in the widths of th(‘ diploid and tetra¬ 
ploid h'aves at maturity, although their lengths at malurity were 
essentially the same. 

The thickiu'ss of the diploid and tetraploid half blades was measured 
in strains B, C, D, and E from either hand sections or frozen micro¬ 
tome sections of freshly liarvested leaves, the measurements being 
tak(‘n in ilio region midway hetween the. margin and the midrib of 
the leaf at a point approximately 15 cm. from the base of the leaf 
blade. The thickness of the diploid and tetraploid halves of the 
third leaf of the s(*ctorial chimera previously mentioned was measured 
from permanent; mounts, the leaf tissue having been fixed in alcohol, 
sectioned in paraffin, and stained with liaematoxylin. All measure¬ 
ments were made with an ocular micrometer at a magnifi(‘ation of 
approximately 330, which permitted a very high degree of accuracy. 

There was an unexpected uniformity in the absolute thickness of 
both the diploid and the tetraploid tenth leaf blades (table 4). In 
each of the four strains the average thickness of the diploid leaves was 
0.26 mm. and the average thickness of the tetraploid leaves 0.35 mm. 
1 Thus the tetraploid tenth leaf was 1.35 times as thick as the comparable 
diploid leaf. This striking uniformity in leaf thickness in the differ¬ 
ent diploid and tetraploid strains is remarkable, in view of the differ¬ 
ences in the average lengths and widths of the leaves in these same 
strains, and suggests that leaf thickness in maize is less subject to 
genetic variation than are the two other dimensions of the leaf. 

The diploid and tetraploid halves of leaf 3 of the sectorial chimera 
(table 4) were somewhat thinner than the comparable regions of the 
tenth leaves of strains B, C, D, and E, and the tetraploid half was 
only 1.2 times as thick as the diploid half. 
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Table 4. —Comparisoti of leaf thickness in mature diploid and tetraploid leaf blades 


strain 


B 

(\ 

I) 

E 


Avorajn' . 
Cbinu'ra ,. 


... 




Thickness of l(‘avcs at maturity 

















IMploid 


Tetraploid 

Ratio 

(4?*/ 

27?) 



'I'.vpv of 

Loaf 









s<‘ftion 

No. 


Mfus- 

M ('an 


M(^as- 

Mean 


'rotra- 

ploid 



Leaves 


thick- 

Leavers 


thick- 

Diploid 



iru'as- 

ured 

merits 

of 

thick- 

ness and 
standard 
(^rror 

meas¬ 

ured 

of 

thick- 

ness and 
standard 
error 







ness 


ness 






Nurn- 

j\'trrn- 


Nurn- 

Nam- 

Mini- 




1 


bn 

her 

meter 

her 

her 

meter 


41409 

41410' 

Hand l 

10 

5 

100 

0.26±i0.10 

5 

100l0.35±i0.01 

1.35 

41437 

41436 

<lo . . 

iO 

5i 

100 

.26db .01 

5 

100 

.35± .01 

1.35 

41459 

! 41457 

Fromi 

10 

10 

545 

.26rh .01 

10 

335 

.35=t .01 

1.35 

1 41449 

41446 

Hand. 

10 

•'* 

j 100 

.26± .01 

5 

100 

.35± .01 

1. 35 

r: 





1 

j .26 



. 35 

1.35 










i A 70 

1 

. A70 

j T'araflin .. 

I ^ 

1 

49; .13=b .01 

1 

1 _ 

65 

. 15±. 003 

1. 15 


' Slaiulard error of individual means. 


The length, width, and thickness of the tenth leaf blade hu\dng 
l)(‘en deterinined, it was possible to compute the appro.vimate*volume 
of the diploid ajid ttdraploid halves in the various strains. The sur- 
fact' of the ttmth leaf blade at maturity closely a])proximated the form 
of an isosceles triangle, and for the purpose of volumt' compai'isons it 
was assumt'd tiiat tlie leaf has a uniform thickness throughout, al- 
tliough in tliis study sufficient measurements were not taktai in dif¬ 
ferent regions of the leaf to verify this assumption. 

Tile diflert'nct' in the volumetric ]*elations of the mature diploid and 
tt'td'aploid h'avt's was not so great as w^as tlu' difl‘erence in the volume 
of th(' shoot apices. The volume of the tetraploid shoot apex was, on 
an average', 1.80 times that of tin* diploid shoot ape'X, whereas the 
volunn' of tlu' mature' te'nth leaf in tlie tetraploid plants was 1.54 
tinu'S that of the comparable leaf in the diploid plants. These dif- 
h'j'ences in volume relations we're pre>sumably related to the differences 
i]i the respenise of the various elimensions of the mature leaf blade to 
chromosome doubling. On a linear basis tlie average wielth of the 
te'traploiel leaf was 1.16 time's that of the diploid and its thickness 
was 1.33 times tliat of the* diploid, where^as their lengths were the 
same. Expressed on a linear basis the volume of the tetraploid shoot 
apcLX was 1.22 times the volume of tlie diploid shoot apex. Chromo¬ 
some doubling resulted in an esseuitially symnu'trical size increase of 
the shoot apex and an asymmetrical increase in the various dimensions 
of the mature leaf blade. The manner in which the quantitative size 
relations in the diploid and tetraploid leaves weri* related to the 
cellular organization and internal structure of the leaf remains to be 
discussed. 


HISTOLOGY OF THE MATURE TENTH LEAF 

Tile tenth leaf blade of maize has a definite cell pattern wdien viewed 
in cross section (fig. 5). The upper and lower epidermal tissues arev 
each one cell layer in thickness. Their component cells are elongated! 
parallel to the long axis of the leaf blade and tend to be slightly wider 
(in dimension parallel to the leaf surface and perpendicular to the 










No; 2 



Figube. 5. —Relative dimensions of cells in the epidermis and mesophyll of diploid (.4) and tetraploid (B) maize, a, tapper epidermis, face 
view; 6, cross section; c, lower epidermis, face view. Camera hicida drawings. Cross hatching indicates vascular bundles. 
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midrib) than they are thick (in dimensioji perpendicular to tlie leaf 
surface). Tin* upper (*pidermis is provided also with lonii: rows, 
several cells in width, of essentially isodiainetric and somewhat dis¬ 
tended bulliform cells. Along the edges of these areas of bulliforrn 
cells are occasional unicellular, conical hairs. Stomata are inter¬ 
spersed in certain rows of the epidermal cells. The lower epidermis 
resembles tin* upper ('xcept that bulliform cells are absent, the sto¬ 
mata are more abundaTit, and the cells tend to lx* smaller than in the 
upper epidcu’inis. The mesophyll is compos(‘d of relatively un- 
specializ(*xl parenchyma cells, which dilfer markc'dly in size ainl have 
only occasional, very small int(‘rc(‘llular sj)aces. Vascular bundles of 
various sizes are located within the mesophyll. 

For tlie det('rminations of cell number and cell size the mesophyll 
was subdividc'd for convenience into tlx* u[)per, middle, and lower thirds. 
Tlx* cells of the lowj'i* and middle thirds were of about the same size, but 
the presence* of numerous vascular bundles t(‘n(l(‘d to modify the Win 
of the cells in tlx* middle* thirel. Those of the lowe'i* thirel were more 
n(*arly symm(‘trie*al. The e*ells e)f the up])er third of the mesophyll we*re 
large*!’ than those* of tlx* mieldle and lower third. Strain D was used 
for tlx* me)sl e*e)mple‘te* se‘rie's e)f nieasure*ments of the* ce*lls of (he Ie‘af, 
since* the* re'lative* le'Ugtli, width, anel thie'kness of the* difiloid aifd tetra- 
ploiel ]e*ave*s of this strain meist ne*arly appre>ximate‘el the* averages for 
all of the* strains that were* studie*el (table*s '4 and 4). vStrain E was 
useel in a fe*w e*ase*s tor an aelditie)nal eninparison. The* e*ell measure*- 
ments we*re* rnaele* so as te) aveuel vascular bundles anel bullifeu’in e*ells. 
In ine*asuring the* le*ngth anel wieltli of the e*pide'rmal e*e*lls, groups of 8 
to 12 e*e*lls from e-e*!! rows e-eintaining no stomata we*re nH‘asure‘el as a 
unit to re*elue*e e*xpe'i’imental e‘rre>r. Else‘where*, indivielual ce*lls we*re 
measure'd. The* epide*rrnal ce*lls we*re me'asure*ei with an oe*ulai’ micre)ni- 
e*te*r from hand seedions. The mesophyll e‘e*lls were measure‘el from 
pre)je*cte*el elrawings of fre)ze*n microtome se*ctions. 

The* mesophyll averaged 5.4 e*ells in thickness in the diploid and 6.2 
cells in the te*traploiei, the ele'te*rminatie)ns being based on counts from 
45 se*ctions tak(*n in the re‘gion of the leaf 15 cm. from the base anel 
mielway be*twe*e*n the* mielrib and the margin. It is probable that this 
ditlerence in ce'll number was not significant. The* mesophyll in the 
thirel leaf of the se*ctorial e*hinx*ra previously nx'iitioned averageel 3.8 
ce*llsin thickness for the tetraplenel se*e*tor and 3.4 for the diploid sector, 
inelicating that there was no significant eliffe*re‘ne*e between the diploiel 
and the tet ra])le)id w ith respee*t to the number of ce*lls in thee*ross-section 
area of the mesophyll tissue. These* data from the* chime*ral le‘af also 
suggest that tlx* e*arlier forme*el leaves of the maize plant have fewer 
mesophyll e*e*lls in e-ross sectiem than elo tlie later leaves. This fact 
emphasizes the importance of comparing morphologically homologous 
organs in quantitative analyses of form diffeu'ences. 

! The le*ngth and width of the cells of the lower epidermis were meas¬ 
ured at distances of 15 and 30 cm. from the base of tlie leaf blade in 
strains D and E (table 5) to determine the relation of location along 
the longitudinal axis of the leaf to cell size. A series of measurements 
wore made also at 50 cm. from the base in strain D to check furtlier on 
\the position effect (table 5). It was immediately evident that the 
length and width of the lower epidermal cells fluctuated markedly with 
'their position in the leaf. Thus, in strain D the absolute length of the 
cell, in both the diploid and the tetraploid, increased with the disttince 
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between the cell and the base of the leaf. This was true also in the dip¬ 
loid leaf of strain E, but the reverse was the case in the tetraploid leaf 
of strain E. The width of the lower epidermal cells did not change 
appreciably witli position in strain E, but it did vary somewhat in 
strain D, although not in any very significant manner. The length of 
the epidermal cells appears to change with position in the leaf to a 
greater absolute extent tluin does their width. Chromosomal consti¬ 
tution likewise has a major effect on the dimensions of the epidermal 
C(ils. 


Tabi.e f). —Dhnensions of ceils in epidermis and mesophyll of the tenth leaf in diploid 

and tetraploid maize 



Diploid (2??) 

Tetraploid (4rj) 


Titisue, cell dimension, strain. 

Average 



Average 



Ratio of 
cell di 

and distance above ligule 

cell di- 



(!ell di- 




(cm.) 

inensitm 

Cells 

Leaves 

mension 

Cells 

Leaves 



and 

measured 

sampled 

and 

measured 

sampled 



standard 



standard 





error 



error 




Lower ef)idcrmis: 








Length 1— 


Numher 

Numlter 

M 

Number 

Number 


D (15)_ _ 

73zfcl 

2,108 

10 

82:i:3 

1,837 

10 

1.12 

F. (15). .... 

83±3 

873 

5 

10J=t;5 

730 

5 

1.22 

1) CIO)... .. 

87±4 

556 

2 

98±8 

506 

2 

1.13 

E (30).... 

08±2 

492 

2 

8H±3 

553 

2 

.90 

D (50).... . 

104±4 

154 

1 

95±3 

168 

1 

.91 

W'idth 2— 








I) (15)--- 

44±2 

1,9(H) 

10 

44±2 

1,900 

2 

1.00 

F (15).. 

34=tl 

900 

5 

47±1 

900 

5 

1.38 

D (30)... .. 

49drl 

6(K) 

2 

46i:l 

600 

2 

.94 

E (30)_ _ ... 

36±] 

600 

2 

47±1 

600 

2 

1.31 

.1) ((>0)--- 

30±1 

2(X) 

1 

42rfcl 

200 

J 

1. 40 

Thickness 3—D (.15)_ 

31 ±l 

250 

5 

'S7±] 

250 

5 

1. 19 

Upper epidenuis; 








Length »— 








D (16).. 

75i2 

1,073 

5 

73rfc3 

1,049 ! 

f> 

.97 

D (60)__ .... 

90±3 

178 

1 

117±3 

137 j 

1 j 

1.30 

Width 2— 








D (15).. 1 

mzt2 

^ LOCK) 

5 

49=b2 

1,(KK) 

5 

1.36 

D(50).-. ..j 

32±i 

2rK) i 

1 

42±-l 

200 

1 

1.31 

Thickness 3- .] ) (16)_ 

39=fc-2 

50 

5 

48=t:2 

50 

I 5 

1.23 

Mesophyll: 

Ui)per third: 








D (15). 






1 


Width*.... 

48±5 

1(K) 

5 

59rt5 

KK) 


1.23 

Thickness “_ 

51 ±3 

UK) 

^ 1 

69d-.2 

100 

5 

1.35 

Middle third: 








D {15)- 








Width*... 

41 ±3 

100 

5 

43±2 

100 

5 

1.05 

Thickness L ..._ 

44d=2 

100 

5 

i 47=fcl 

I 100 

5 

1.07 

Lower third: 




1 

1 



1) (15)- 




I 




Width 2__ 

43db3 

100 

5 

41d:2 

100 

6 

,95 

Thickness a_ 

45i3 

KK) 

5 

1 

48±3 

100 

5 

1.07 


J Diameter parallel to surface and midrib of leaf, 

2 Diameter parallel to surface and perf>endicular to midrib of leaf. 
> Diameter perpendiculai* to surface of leaf. 


In strain D there was a definite tendency for the length of the cells 
in the upper epidermis to increase and for their width to decrease with 
their distance from the ligule, or leaf base (table 5). 

The relative cell dimensions (4n/2n) varied with position in strains 
D and E. With respect to the length of lower epidermal cells there 
was a tendency for the cells of the tetraploid to be relatively longer 
than those of the diploid near the base of the leaf in both D and E, 
although the ratios were by no means the same in the two strains. 
Howevor, with respect to cell width there was not even this much 
agreement between strains D and E. Both chromosomal constitu- 
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lion and position in the leaf had a varying relation to the ratio between 
cell length and cell width in th(‘ lowc'r epidermis of the diploid and 
tetraploid leaves. Cell thickness in the lower epidermis at a distance 
of 15 cm. from tlu‘ ligiile was somewhat less than cell width in the 
tetraploid leaves and 1.19 times cell width in the diploid leaves. 

Th(* relative dimensions of the cells in the iippi^r (‘pidermis also 
varied, depending on position in tlie leaf, the length of the cells being 
m'aiiy tlie sanu‘ in the diploid and tetraploid leaves at 15 cm. from the 
base of tin* leaf but 1.3 times as long in th(‘ tetraploid as in the 
diploid at a distance of 50 cm. from the base. The width of the cells 
in th(' tetraploid was somewhat more than 1.3 times that in the 
diploid, both at 15 (*m. and 50 (‘in. from the base. The thickness of 
I the upper epidermal (‘('11s at 15 cm. from tlie base was 39/1 in the 
diploid and 48 m hi the tetraploid, the An fin ratio bein^ 1.21. 

In the mesophyll the cells of tin* lower and middle thirds of the 
leaf W('i*(‘ v('ry nearly isodiametric and tended to be the same siz(' or 
but slightly larger (0.95 to 1.07 times) in the tetraploid than in the 
diploid. The cells of tin' upper third of the mesopliyll wen', how¬ 
ever, not only markedly larg(‘r than the rest of the cells of the 
mesophyll in the sann' leaf but also ndatively much larger in the 
tetraploid leaves than in the diploid leaves, the ratio being 1.35. 

The surv(iy of cell size in the various parts of the cliploid and 
ti'traploid leaves of strains D and fC showed a marked teiKhuicy 
toward ind('])endent dimensional behavior of each of the paren¬ 
chymatous constit iK'iits of the leaf, and there was a pronounced varia¬ 
tion in cell (iini(*nsions botli in comparable regions of different strains 
and in differi'iit rc'gions of the same strain. Although tlu're was a 
tc'ndi'iicy for the cells of a given tissue in the t(*trapioid leaf to be 
larg('r than the comparable (‘('Us in the dijjloid h'af, in anotlu'r strain 
or in anotlu'r locaticm in the h'aves of tlu' same strain the ci'lls of the 
tetraploid h'af in some cas('s w(*re of the sanu' siz(' or even slightly 
smaller than the com])aral)le c('lls of the diploid leaf. Furthermore, 
the relativ(' siz(' of all the cells contributing to a given dimension of a 
leaf was not changed in the tetraploid to precisely the same degree as 
the gross diiiK'nsions of tlie leaf were changed with r(‘spe(*t to the 
comparable dimensions of the diploid leaf. Thus the length of the 
leaf, although it remaiiu'd essentially the same in the U'traploid and 
diploid leaves of strain D, nev(*rtheless representi'd the summation of 
fewer cells m'ar the base and middh' of tiu' low('r ('pidermis but 
smalhu- and more cells toward tlie outer region of the leaf of the 
tetraploid as compariHl with the diploid. Width of leaf in the tetra-^^ 
ploid plants of strain D was 1.21 timt*s that of diploid plants in the 
same strain (table 3), y(‘t the lower (pidermis had cells of the same 
width in the tetraploid as in the diploid at distances of 15 cm. and , 
30 cm. from the base of the leaf (table 5), so there must be more c(dls 
in that region of the tetraploidwhereas at 50 cm. from the base, the 
lower epidermis of the tetraploid leaf had fewer cells in width than 
did the diploid. The upper epidermis, on the otlier hand, had larger 
but fewer cells in width than would be expected from the external 
measurements of the leaf. The thickness of the leaf in tetraploid 
plants of strain D was 1.33 times that of the diploid, yet the lower 
epidermal cells were only 1.19 times as thick, the lower and middle 
mesophyll cells only 1.07 times as thick, the upper third of mesophyll 
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cells 1.35 times as thick, and the upper epidermal cells 1.23 times as 
thick. In spite of the independence of the various cell layers, insofar 
as relative dimensions and rates of division were concerned, there 
was no visible evidence of tissue tension. The changed pattern of the 
leaf in the tetraploid was apparently as well integrated during develop¬ 
ment and at maturity as in the original diploid form, which suggests 
that the organ as a whole in some obscure manner exerts a regulatory 
influence over its constituent parts during ontogeny. 

ESTIMATES OF TOTAL NUMBER OF CELLS IN THE 
MATURE LEAF BLADE 

Having determined the over-all dimensions of the mature tiMith 
leaf blade and the dimensions of individual cells in representative 
regions of the leaf, exclusive of the vascular tissue (table 5), in various 
diploid and tetraploid stocks of maize (tal)l(^s 3 and 4), it was possible 
to estimate with a fair degree of accuracy the total number of ce'lls 
throughout the various tissues of the leaf. Tlie summation of tht*se 
valutas would then yield an estimate of the total number of etvlls, 
exclusive of the vascular tissue, in the cm tire diploid and td raploid 
leaf blades. So far as the writers are aware, suitabh* data have not. 
previously been available from which reliable (‘stiinates of the total 
number of cells in the leaves of the maize plant could b(‘ mad(\ The 
diploid and tetraploid stocks of strain D wevre utilized in making these 
computations, as the cell and organ dimensions in this strain closely 
approximated the mean for all of the st rains studied. (Ml diimmsions 
at 15 cm. from the base of the leaf blade wen-e utilized in making the 
computations of cell number, as a complde set of values for otlun* 
regions of the leaf was not available. 

Table 6 records the number of cells in the various tissues throughout 
the length of the diploid and tetraploid leaf blades, ca]culat(‘d from the 
dimensions obtained for the'leaf blad(‘ and its constitiKUit cells. 

In making these computations it was necessary to assunu' that the 
mt‘sophyll cells had the same length and width and that eadi of tln^ 
thre(‘ regions of the im'sophyll was two cdl layers thick. The cyto- 
logical observations of the mesophyll tissue indicat(‘d that these were 
reasonable assumptions. 

Table 6 also lists the number of cells in the maximum width of tlie 
various tissues of the mature leaf, calculated from the dimensions 
obtain(‘d for the leaf blad(‘ and its constituent cells. 

The relative value's for tlie differemt tissues of the diploid and tetra¬ 
ploid h'aves were not the same. For example, there were fewer cells 
in the lateral exte'iit of the upper epidermis of the tetraploid leaf than 
there were in the upper epidermis of the diploid leaf; but the reverse 
was true of the lower epidermis. This was due to the fact, previously 
emphasized, that different tissues often respond differently with respect 
to the changes in et'll dimensions that result from chromosome dou¬ 
bling. 

Leaf thickness, which was consistently 1.35 times as great in the 
tetraploid as in the diploid (table 4), is a dimension in which, by direct 
count, there was essentially the same number of cells in both stocks 
(7.4±0.3 in the 2n and 8.2 ±0.3 in the 4??/, based on counts of 45 
different diameters in each). 
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Table 6 .—Nvmher of cells in mature tenth leaf blade of diploid and tetraploid maize 
('ELLS IN LENGTH OF LEAF 


ITp|)(‘r epiUermis 
Mc'sophyll: 
Uppri’ third 
third 

Ivowi'r thinl 
Lower epidennis 

'Total . 


I'pper epid<'rn)is 
Mesophyll; 

Lppi'r third 
JVliddU' third 
J.ow(!r third 
Lower epid('rniis 

'I'ofal 


Upper epidennis 
TSlesophyll; 
l'p])er third 
Middle third 
I.ower third 
]yOW(T ei)idennis 

'Potal _ 


Leaf tissue 



Cell rows 

Oils in— 


Diploid 

T<*trai»loid 


Number 

1 

Nu mher 

11, (WM) 

Nu mher 
11,3(M) 


2 

M, 4(K) 

27, 000 


2 

40. :iO(l 

38, 2(K) 


2 

.'18. 4(H1 

40. 100 


1 

11.3(H) 

10. (HH) 


8 

1.3.5. 4(H) 

127,.5(H) 

OF 1 

EAF 




1 

2, .500 

2, 200 


i ^ 

to ^ 

iiii 

3. 700 
.5. HH) 
.5, 400 


i_. 

2. .500 


1 ^ 

17.(K)0 

1 . 18.0(H) 

;ak I 

Lssr ES 




1 

14, 000, (KIO 

12. (HH), 000 


2 

3.3. (HK). 000 

20, 000, (HH) 


2 

44. (HH). 000 

40, (HH). (HH.) 


2 

40. 000, (K)0 

.54, (HH), (HH) 


1 

12,(H)0, 000 

1.3, (HH). (HH) 


8 

14.3. (HH). 0(K) 

1.54, (HH). (HH) 


T1h‘ (‘JiliiT Jiiimb(‘r of cells in tJu‘ iruitiire l(‘af blade may be computed 
from tb(' foregoing data by assuming that the leaf blade is a wedge- 
shaped solid. The total numlxu* of cells in any tissue would then be 
half of th(‘ number in a rectangular solid with a corri'sponding number 
of cells in each linear dinn'nsion. ()ji this basis, cell number in each 
of the tissues and the total in the whole half may be d(dermin(‘d. The 
number of C(dls (to the neaivst million), computed in this fashion, is 
shown in table b. 

Th(' above results may be checked by taking half the product ()f 
the average number of cells in length, width, and thickm^ss. This 
gives (to the nearest million) 144 million cells W the diploid and 150 
million for the tetraploid, the difrerence between these results and 
those reached by the summation method being due to the way the 
figures have betui rounded off in the process of calculation. 

It is apparent from these figures that the diploid and tihraploid 
leaves contained approximately the same number of cells, the total 
number of ccdls in tne diploid being 143 million and in the tetraploid 
154 million. Considering the methods used in arriving at these esti¬ 
mates, the slightly larger number of cells in the tetraploid is probably 
not significant. These data on cell number indicate that there was a 
marked t(uid(mcy for the diploid and tetraploid leaf blades to undergo 
approximately the same number of cell divisions during ontogeny, but 
probably at a slower rate in the tetraploid. 
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As the number of cells in the diploid and tetraploid leaves is 
essentially the same, the average volumes of the cells would have the 
same relationship as would the volumes of the respective mature 
leaves. Applying the fundamental formula used above, namely, 

the mean volume of the diploid leaf blade 

was found to be 9,800 cubic millimeters and that of the tetraploid 
15,800 cubic millimeters. Thus the volume of the tetraploid leaf 
blade was 1.6 times that of the diploid and therefore cell volume in 
the tetraploid blade averaged 1.6 times that of the diploid. In this 
connection it should be recalled that there was a considerable div(‘rsity 
of cell-size relationships in the diploid and tetraploid leaf tissues in 
various regions of the blade. However, the pattern of the tetraploid 
leaf was relatively constant and differed significantly from that of the 
diploid in that it was consistently wider and thicker but of the same 
length. Appai'ently, cell-number and cell-size relations were adjusted 
som(‘what diffcunuitly m different regions of the leaf to conform to the 
modified leaf pattern of the tetraploid plant. These mature-leaf 
comparisons also indicate that the cells of the mature tetraploid leaf 
were ridatively not as much larger than those of th(‘ dijiloid as th(\v 
were at the time of initiation of the leaf in the shoot apex, although 
absolute size in each increased greatly during ontogeny. 

COMPARATIVE RELATIONS OF DIPLOID AND TETRAPLOID SHOOT 
APICES AND LEAVES 

Various relations between the diploid and ti'trajiloid shoot apices 
and leaf blades are sumrnarizcHl in table 7. In these comparisons the 
diploid was taken as the standard of comparison (i. e., 2n--unity), 
and the extent to which the tetraploid differed from it (4/?/2n) was 
indicated for a number of different charac.teristics. The ratios, 
presented along with the raw data in prec(‘ding tables, are herii trans¬ 
lated into more general terms. These ratios were computed from 
the mean values given in the tables. Since tliese mean values hav(‘ 
a range of variation, as indicated in their standard errors, the ratios 
derived from them are to be inteipreted as arbitraiy expressions of a 
similar range of variation. In preparing table 7, ratios falling near 
1.26 were grouped togt‘ther in one column (column 4, rnarkt^dly 
greater than 2n’^); ratios falling near 1.00 were similarly grouped in 
another column (column 2); intennediates in still another column 
(column 3); and those much greater than 2n were grouped in tht‘ last 
column. (See footnotes 2, 3, 4, and 5, table 7.) 

The group of ratios centering about the linear value 1.26 (column 
4, table 7) is espc'cially noteworthy, since this value represents the 
expected deviation of the tetraploid from the diploid when the only 
modification of tlve tetraploid is a doubling of volume, with the result 
that linear dimensions are increased by *^2, or 1.26. This condition 
may be referred to as the ‘‘ideal gigas^^ state, since it is essentially 
the state that is commonly attiibuted to gigas plants. 

The concept of an “ideal gigas state^’ is very useful and may well be 
defined in more detail at this point. The ideal gigas state is one in 
which (1) the tetraploid organ or other structural unit has the same 
number of cells and cells of the same shape as the diploid; but (2) 
the volume of the constituent cells is doubled in the tetraploid in 
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Table 7. —Linear relation {or equivalent i) between tetraploid and diploid {^njUn) 

shoot apices and leaves 


It ('in 

(1) 

4w approxi¬ 
mately 
equal 2 to 
2n 

(2) 

4« slightly 
greater s 
than 2n 

(S) 

47/ markedly 
greater * than 2n 

(4, 

in much 
greater * 
ilian 2n 

(5) 

Oi igin of leaf blade 





Shoot aptix 1 





Oro.ss dinnmsion.x (length, width, area, vol- 





ume)_ ___ 



X 


Cell dimensions (width, area, volume)_ 



X 


Nuclei dimensions (w’idth, volume)_ 



X 

1 .. .... 

Leaf initial, lateral e.xtent . _ 



i X 


l\f atnre leaf blade 



I 


(Jross dimensiorivS (mean for all 5 stocks) 





Length . .... 

X 


i 


Width .... ; 


X 



Thickne.ss.. . . 



X 


Volume . _ _ . , _ 


X 



C('ll dimensions •’ | 





Length 1 





Upper epidermis___ 


15D 


50D 

Lower e|)idermis . . 1 


50D; 30E 

150; 30D; 15E 


Width 1 





UpiJcr epidermis . ... 



501) 

150 

.Mesophyll i 




1 

Upper third. . . . .! 

. 


150 


Middle third . i 


150 



Lowx'r third . 

15D 




Lower ej)idermi.s . ! 

15D; :{0l) 1 

15E'J 

3(11-: 

50D 

'Phickiu'ss ! 



1 ! 


Upper epidermis. 



150 


.M ('Sophy li 





Upper iliird. ! 




150 

IV1 iddle third . .. 


150 1 



Low('r third . ' 

1 

150 



l .(»W('r ('pidermis .; 


! 

150 



’ Kalios In'twoen arons art* roiaesctifvd by thiar s<juari> rods; bolween volutries by tlieir cube roots. 

2 0.89through l.O.S, iiicanO.yO. 
i 1.04 through 1.18, nu>aii 1.11. 

< l.lOthrough l.;«, nieaii l.'iO. 

■' Over 1.3;i. 

'I'lic tiunilx'r indicates tin; distance in millimeters from the base (ligule) of the leaf blade: the letter clcsig- 
nates the St rain. 


propoi-tioji to tli(‘ doubling of tlio volume of the nueleiis, due in turn 
to th(‘ douliling of t.lui number of cliromosomes. The rt'sult of (1) 
iind (2) is that {‘A) tlu' (‘xternal form of the tetraploid struetural unit 
is the same as that of the diploid, but tluu'e is an inerease in its size 
such that, the total volunuv of the tetraploid is doubled, its surfaet' 
area is greater by ■^J2, or 1.41 times, and its linear dimensions are 
greater by 4^2, or 1.20 times. This establishes a convenient, although 
admittedly ai-bitrary, definition of the morphological natur(‘ of th(‘ 
ideal gigas structure. The definition is based on tlu' assumption tliat 
difrerences in form between tetraploids and diploids may be traced 
very simply to a mechanical doubling of nuch'ar volunuv and that 
developmental relations ai*e not otherv^dse affected by doubling the 
number of chromosomes and genes. This definition ignores th(‘ 
possibility that the fundamental size relation between cell and nucleus 
niiiv be the relation of volume to area. Also ignored are (1) the pos¬ 
sible influence of absolute cell size on the realization of genically 
controlled fonn and (2) the altered functional activity of the genes 
when present in the doubled number. 

The state in wliich the tetraploid closely approximates the diploid 
(column 2, table 7) represents a maintenance in the tetraploid of the 
condition typical of the diploid and is the least likely expectation 
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when dimensions are being compared, if mechanical increase in cell 
size is the only biologically^ significant difi’erence between the tetra- 
ploid and diploid plants. 

It is apparent from table 7 that the ideal gigas state is closely 
approached in the shoot apex; but in the mature leaf, departure from 
the ideal gigas state is characteristic of the various tissues of the leaf 
blade and the relation between the diploid and tetraploid cell di¬ 
mensions is extremely variable. For example, in strain D, at 15 cm. 
from th(‘ ligule (see values indicated in boldface in table 7), cell 
width in the tetraploid leaf blade was approximately equal to that 
of the diploid in the lower epidermis and in the lower third of the 
mesophyll; in the middle third of the mesopbyll cell width was 
slightly greater in the tetraploid than in the diploid; in the upper 
third it was markedly greater in the tetraploid; and in the upper; 
epidermis it was much greater in the tetraploid than in the diploid./ 
Similarly for other cell dimensions the tissues in the same and dinerenti 
regions of the diploid and tetraploid leaves varied widely and in a 
wholly unpredictable manner. In the fully differentiated tissues of 
the mature leaf there was no consistent relation between the dimen¬ 
sions of the organ and its constituent cells such as existed in the 
undifferentiated tissues of the shoot apex. Tliese observations 
suggest that the cell exerts a more potent influence in determining 
organ pattern in the embryonic shoot apex tluin it does in tln^ more 
highly specialized leaf blade, 

DISCUSSION 

The fact that the mature tetraploid organ seldom has the perfect 
gigas form as here defined has already been emphasized by several in¬ 
vestigators. Von Wettstein (IS) described in detail the variability in 
morphological constitution, not only from ‘^Sippe” to “Sippe” on age- 
netic basis but also from ^‘Rasse/’ to “Rasse'^ on a valency basis, within 
each of a number of moss species. He stated that the quantitative 
changes in chromosome mass of the original cells result in the most 
diverse morphological changes, often out of proportion, which can 
only be demonstrated on an experimental basis to be the result of 
increase in chromatin mass. In a study of members of the polyploid 
series in Datura stramonium, which was limited chiefly to a considera¬ 
tion of mature organs, Sinnott, Houghtaling, and Blakeslee (12) con¬ 
cluded that the primary differences between the members of the series 
were due to an increase in cell size associated with an increase in 
chromosome number, but they found many deviations from the 
perfect gigas state in specific tissues. Muntzing (6"), in reviewing and j 
correlating the large number of isolated cases described in the litera¬ 
ture on polyploidy up to 1936, pointed out that autotetraploids are in 
general larger and have laiger cells but that the differences are not 
quantitative, that is, the mature organs are not typically gigas in 
form. Polyploidy has not been studied extensively in animals, but 
an extremely interesting series of polyploid larvae in the newt Triturus 
was described by Fankhauser (5). The larvae of autotriploid newts 
had the same gross dimensions as the diploids, but they had larger 
and, except in some tissues, fewer cells. This tendency of the triploid 
to maintain the proportions of the diploid was attributed by Fank- 
haiiser to some phenomenon of regulation whose mechanism is at 
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present unknown. None of these workei’s made ontogenetic com- 
paj’isons of the tetraploid and diploid or studied the relation of the 
embryonic tissues to the ultimate form of the organs derived from 
them. 

The development of the leaf in diploid and tetraploid maize was in- 
ivestigated by Abbe, Randolph, and Einset (f), who showed that for 
any given huigth the tetraploid leaf was broadiT than the diploid. 
They showt*d also tliat this condition was related to the greater size 
of th(^ tetraploid shoot apex, this greater size in turn being due to 
larger cells ratlu'.r than to more cells. Only tlu' tenth leaf blade 
was studied in relation to the shoot apex while the latter was in the 
tentli plastochron, and it was considered very important that the 
comparison be restricted to identical plastochrons because of changes 
in absolute and relative dimensions through successive plastochrons. 
This viewpoint has recently been elaborated mor(' fully by these 
^writers {2). Subseciuently, Sinnott., Blakeslee, and Franklin (77) 
studied the influenci* of tetraploidy on form in the ontogeny of the 
fruit of foiu* strains of cucurl)its in which geiKdically comparable 
tetraploid and diploid races wen* available. Th(*y found that the 
tetraploid in two of the four strains had larger fruit primordia, and 
in all four strains tlie volume of the cells in the primordia was 
doubled, although at maturity tin* size relations of tin* tissues and 
fruits varied from line to line. 

In a comparison of tc'traploid and diploid shoot apices of Vinca 
.rosea, Cross and Johnson (3) reported recently that the increased 
size of the t(‘traploid ap(*x was due to an increase in cell width unac¬ 
companied by any significant increase in cell thickness. Dr. Cross ^ 
very kindly provid(*d the additional and pertinent information that 
th(* shoot apices listed by Cross and Johnson {3, table 7) were all in the 
fourth plastochron, exc(‘pt diploid apex ^^4,” which was in the fifth 
plastochron, and that the original diploid strain had be(*n inbred for 
14 y(*ars. The quantitative* data included {3, table 7) should tliere- 
fore l)e recognized as representing thoroughly comparable material, 
both morphologically and genetically. 

It is apparent from tht>se developmental studies of the eff(*cts of 
})olyploidy on the form and cellular organization of mature organs 
and the primordia from whicl) they originate that the morphological 
cons(*quences of (‘hromosome* doubling are variable and presumably 
depend upon the genotype involved in particular strains or s])(*cies. 
In this recently developed field of morphogenetics it seems unwise 
to attempt generalizations until additional observations are avail¬ 
able, but in quantitative studies of this sort one cannot overem¬ 
phasize the importance of obtaining adequate data from strictly 
comparable diploid and tetraploid material that is genetically ho¬ 
mogeneous and morphologically homologous. 

The various degrees of departure from the ideal gigas state in the 
mature leaf blade of the writers^ material raise a number of con¬ 
siderations: (1) The relation of cell number to organ size; (2) the 
relation between growth rate and the rates of increase in cell number 
and cell size; (3) the possible influence of absolute cell size on the 
rate of cell division; (4) the development of functional specialization 
of the maturing tissues of the leaf; and (5) evidence of genetic modi- 
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fication of any tendency to maintain the ideal gigas state throughout 
ontogeny. 

Cell number and cell size as compared with organ size are of signifi¬ 
cance, since the interrelationship of these factors is a means of de¬ 
fining cell pattern as it contributes to organ form. Thus, in the 
shoot apex of the tetraploid as compared with that of the diploid, 
during the tenth plastochron, there is the same number of cells in f 
median section and in basal diameter. Furthermore, cell volume is 
practically doubled in the tetraploid shoot apex. Therefore, the, 
pattern of cell arrangement and the proportions of the cells charac¬ 
teristic of the diploid have been retained in the tetraploid. The< 
tetraploid also retains the same general external form of the shoot 
apex as the diploid. The shoot apex of the tetraploid thus serves 
as an excellent and diagrammatic example of a perfect gigas organ. 
Because of its intimate relationship with the shoot apex, the leaf 
primordiurn may be assumed to share with the shoot apex this perfect 
gigas character. However, when the mature leaf blade is analyzed 
in a similar manner, it is apparent that the t(‘traploid is very different 
from the diploid with respect to both external form and the dimensions 
of the cells comprising the various tissues of the leaf. 

There is no evid(‘uc(^ that the tetraploid leaf in itself is abnonnal 
structurally oi* functionally, since in relation to tlu' diploid hmf it dis¬ 
plays no consistent change in its cellular constitution or general form. 
Starting with the length of the leaf, one finds that th(‘ mature tetra4 
ploid and diploid leaves t(‘nd to be of essentially th(‘ same length in' 
most of the stocks studied, but the tetraploid l(*af is consistently 
thicker and is usually broaden- than the diploid h'af. Furtlun-more 
the cell pattern of the diploid leaf is not consistently retaiiu'd in tlu 
tetraploid for any of tb(‘ regions of either the iippen- or lowen* epiden-mis, 
nor is there a genieral agreement between diffei ent stocks in tlu' man¬ 
ner in which the diploid pattern fails to be maintained in the tetra- 
ploid. Although tlu* diploid and tetraploid leaf blades dilTered sig¬ 
nificantly in ext(*rnal form with respect to the total nuinbcr of cells, 
the mature tetraploid h'af blade displayed perfect gigas (hai-act erist ics, 
in that it had the sanu* numl)er of cells as tlu* di])loid; ])ut in other 
respects the rtnjuin'ments of the pei-fect gigas state were not nu*t. As 
is evident from table 7, the constituent cells of the tetraploid half 
blade did not havu* tlu* same proportions as the coj*T'esponding cells 
of the diploid. Furthennore, the total volume of tlie tetraploid mature 
leaf blade was not double that of the diploid but. was only 1.6 times 
that of the diploid. Since tlie volume of the tetraploid mature leaf 
blade was 1.0 times that of the diploid and the number of cells was 
essentially the same in both, it is evident that the volume of the hypo¬ 
thetical “average” cell in the tetraploid was 1.0 times that of the 
diploid. Thus the second requirement of the perfect gigas state, 
narnely, that the volume of the cells be doubled, also failed to be 
realized in the mature tetraploid leaf blade. The interaction of these 
factors is such that the external form of the tetraploid also fails to 
meet the requirements of the ideal gigas state, in that the individual 
linear dimensions of the tetraploid were not 1.26 (^2) times those of 
the diploid leaf blade. 

It is evident that, except for the number of cell divisions wdiich 
contributed to leaf thickness, the cell-division activity from plane to 
plane and from tissue to tissue in the tetraploid differed from that of 
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the diploid. This difference existed also in the degree of cell enlarge¬ 
ment from diameter to diameter and from tissue to tissue, since in 
these characteristics there was no evident simple relationship between 
tetraploid and diploid. Obviously, the relation of the growth rates 
of the respective leaf blades to the rates of increase in the number and 
size of their constituent cells was extremely variable in the different 
parts of the leaf blade. 

Since the growth rate of the tetraploid leaf blade was slower and 
the initiation of maturation later, it is apparent that, with the same 
numbei* of cells in the mature tetraploid and diploid leaves, the rate 
of cell division must have been correspondingly slower in the 
tetraploid. 

The pi-oblem of the rate of increase in average cell size cannot be 
dealt with in this simple inanmu*. It is evident, however, that the 
tetraploid c('lls reach a greater size before dividing than do the diploid 
cells; and since the growth rate of the tetjaploid leaf blade as a whole 
was slower than tluit of the diploid, it is logical to assume that the 
rate of increase in the volum(^ of the individual tetraploid cells is 
slower than that in the diploid C(‘lls. 

If one accepts as valid the well-known concept that an optimum 
surface-volume relation is essential to normal growt h, it may be iwferi'ed 
! that the greater absolute size of the cell and nucleus in the tetrajdoid 
has had a major influence in reducing the rate of growth and the ulti¬ 
mate sizt‘ of the organs attained by the tetraploid plant. Since the 
volume of the tetraploid cell increased as the cube of the linear dimen¬ 
sions of the diploid, and the area of its limiting membrane increased 
merely as tlie sejuare of these same dimensions, as a result of chromo¬ 
some doublijig, some degree of metabolic unl)alance might be expected 
during the developirient and ditferentiation of tlie tetraploid, especially 
in the more highly differentiated organs,, such as the leaf })lade.* The 
concept is a familiar one and needs no further elaboration in the ab¬ 
sence of a specific and detailed factual basis in our material; yet it 
cannot be ignored as an important physiological factor which may be 
of potential major significance in the economy of the polyploid plant 
and which may be held indirectly responsible, at least in part, for the 
more sluggish growth rate of the tetru})loid leaf blade. 

With the increasing functional specialization of the maturing tissues 
of the leaf blade, there is ample opportunity for many diverse factors 
to interact in a manner to account for the notable lack of uniformity 
between the quantitative behavior of the individual cells and of the 
leaf as a whole. This lack of uniformity in the form and cell relations 
of the mature leaf is in such striking contrast to the uniformity through¬ 
out the unspecialized shoot apex that the coincidence between function¬ 
al specialization and lack of uniformity seems to assume a prol)able 
cause-effect relationship. 

Genetic* constitution may also play a major role in modifying the 
quantitative response to the mechanical increase in nuclear size, not 
only, as just suggested, within the individual genotype as ontogeny 
proceeds, but also from genotype to genotype. Certainly there is 
variation of a significant nature between cell size and organ climensions 
from genetic stock to genetic stock, as indicated in tables 3, 4, and 5. 
It is clearly apparent that the cells of the same tissue or of the same leaf 
dimension in the tetraploid differ in the degree of their departure from 
the diploid condition, depending on the genotype in which doubling has 
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occurred. This fact may be interpreted as evidence that the ultimate 
effect of doubling the number of genes through doubling the number of 
chromosomes is not always arithmetic in terms of cell or organ volume 
at maturity. Yet the shoot apex, both in cell and oi-gan size, has re¬ 
sponded to tetraploidy almost exclusively by tlie doubling of volumes. 
The genic complement, or genome, of the cells is the same in the shoot j 
apex as in the mature leaf, yet these two organs respond differently to I 
chromosome doubling. 

A relatively simple explanation of this situation would be to assume 
that different genes belonging to the same genome, operating at dif¬ 
ferent stages in the life cycle and responding differently to a redupli¬ 
cation of their number, are responsible for the observed differences in 
the effect of chromosome doubling on the shoot apex and on the 
mature leaf blade. The genes controlling the size, shape, and cell-\ 
pattern relations of the shoot apex in maize responded in a similar 
manner to chromosome doubling, with the result that the tetraploid 
shoot apex was enlarged symmetrically and attained the ideal gigas 
state. But this was not true in the tetraploid shoot apices of Vinca^ 
studied by Cross and Johnson (5), in which chromosome doubling 
produced an increase in cell width but had no effect on other dimen¬ 
sions of the cells. However, the doubling of the genes concerned with 
the development of the pattern of the mature maize leaf blade resulted 
in responses that produced alterations in the symmetry of the pattern 
as it existed in the diploid plants, and the end result of these alterations 
was a tetraploid leaf pattern that had no simple arithmetical relation 
to the original diploid pattern. 

I With respect to the shoot apex in the genetic stocks that were 
istudied in this investigation, the doubling of cell size and organ size in 
the tetraploid appeared to be correlated directly with the doubling of 
the number of chromosomes, and there were no departures from this 
condition that might be attributed to the nonuniform action of specific 
genes. However, in the mature leaf there was a conspicuous lack of 
uniformity in the response of the organ as a whole and of its constit¬ 
uent cells and tissues to chromosome doubling, both in different 
regions of the same leaf and in the leaves of different stocks. This 
suggests that certain genes belonging to particular genomes responded 
differently to chromosome doubling. The cumulative or quantitative 
action of certain genes, and its absence in others, would account for the 
observed differences between the various diploid and tetraploid maize 
stocks with respect to leaf morphology. 

Similar differences in the response of certain genes to chromosome 
doubling presumably resulted in percentage increases in the carotenoid 
content of certain strains of tetraploid maize and percentage decreases 
in other strains analyzed by Randolph and Hand (JfO). Likewise, the 
decrease in stature and fertility that accompanies chromosome dou¬ 
bling in inbred strains of maize and the absence of these deleterious 
effects when the chromosomes of hybrid stocks are doubled, which 
was interpreted by Randolph (8) as an indication that heterozygosity 
per se may be an important cause of hybrid vigor, are explainable on a 
genic basis in teims of similar disharmonious types of quantitative 
gene action. Unfortunately, the genic analysis required to validate 
these suggested interpretations is not easy to obtain. The inheritance 
of such characters is presumably quantitative, and tetraploidy im¬ 
poses further complications. 
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An interpretation of the morphological significance of these obser¬ 
vations involves not so much a comparison of individual dirnouisions 
as the relation between dimensions, this being the basis of form. As 
already stated, the form of the tetraploid and diploid shoot apices was 
essentially the same during the period of initiation of the tenth leaf 
primordium (i. e., during plastochron 10), but the tetraploid was 
\ twice the volume of the diploid. The basal circumference of the 
tetraploid approximated the expected value of times that of 
the diploid. Throughout the development of the tenth leaf blade, 
its width for any given length was practically as much greater in 
the tetraploid than in the diploid as the tetraploid shoot apex was 
greater in basal circumft'rence, and therefore as the tetraploid leaf 
primordium was greater in width. The original advantage in width 
given to the t('traploid leaf blade by its origin from a larger shoot 
apex was maintained throughout ontogeny. 

An analogous situation was described by the writers (/) in the 
ontogeny of succ(^ssive leaves of the diploid plant. The shoot apex 
in the ontogt'ny of the diploid became incTeasingly larger in each 
su(‘(*(‘ssiv(* plastochron, and the leaf blade originating in (‘ach plasto¬ 
chron was as much wid(‘r at any giv(Ui length than tin* prc'ceding one 
as the shoot ap(‘x was great(u- in basal circumf(‘rence than the preced¬ 
ing one; that is, in tlu' ontogeny of the diploid there is an increase 
in size of leaf initial and this advantage is maintained throughout 
ontogeny. In tlu' case of the ontogeny of the diploid, the increasing 
siz(‘ of the shoot apex was due primarily to an increase in the number 
ratlHU* than in the size of the constituent cells. The comparison of 
th(‘ tetraploid and diploid shows that the leaf which is wider for any 
given huigth originates from the larger shoot apex. But in this case 
the shoot apex was larger because of larger cells and not because of 
more cells. 

TIutc was a change in the form of successive leaves in the ontogeny 
of tile diploid, and there was a similar difference' in the form of the 
tetraploid and diploid leaves. Both changes in form were correlated 
with a similar change in form of the shoot apex. But the shoot apex 
in the ontogeny of the diploid changed in form because of an increase 
in number of cells, whereas that of the tetraploid changed because of 
an increase in cell size. In neither can the change of form be attrib¬ 
uted to a difference in the quality of the genome. In the ontogeny 
of the diploid the change is a characteristic expression of the diploid 
genom(‘ through its influence on rate of cell division in the shoot apex, 
on the one hand, and of rate of initiation of new leaf primordia on the 
other. Cells multiplied in number in the shoot apex more rapidly 
than leaf initials were set off in successive plastochrons, so that the 
shoot apex became increasingly larger and, therefore, the successive 
leaf initials also became larger. There was no basic difference in the 
manner in which growth in width was correlated with growth in 
length in the ontogeny of successive leaves in the diploid, the wider 
the leaf initial the wi(5er the developing leaf, but this was obviously 
not due to a change in the genetic constitution of the plant. Simi¬ 
larly, there is no qualitative difference in the genetic constitution of the 
tetraploid and diploid plants. 

The greater size of the tetraploid shoot apex can be traced directly 
to a mechanical increase in nuclear size due to the presence of twice 
as many chromosomes as are present in the diploid. This change did 
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not modify the number of cells in the shoot apex during the tenth 
plastochron. Therefore, tlie greater width for any given length of the 
tetraploid leaf blade can be considered a residual effect of changed 
nuclear size in the shoot apex. Thus we have two mechanisms, non¬ 
gene tic in nature, that may result in changes in the form of the leaf 
blade. In each case the changes may be traced directly back to the 
gross size of the shoot apex. In one case the size of the shoot apex 
changes because of a change in the number rather than in the size of 
the constituent cells (ontogeny of 2n); in the other case, because of a 
change in the size rather than in the number of cells (4n vs. 2 t2) . 

The changes in the developmental morphology of the leaf blade 
resulting from chromosome doubling are of such a nature at different 
periods ot ontogeny that there is a basis for distinguishing between the 
direct effect of increasing nuclear volume on cell size and organ size 
and the indirect effect of doubling the number of specific genes. 
Earlier in the development of the tetraploid maize plant the mechanical 
effect of doubling the number of chromosomes seems the more im¬ 
portant, and there is a residual effect of this which may be observed in 
subsequent development. Increasingly important in later develop¬ 
ment are the morphological effects evident in the departure of cells 
and of linear dimensions from the perfect gigas state. This may be 
attributed, in part at least, to doubling the number of genes. A gene 
complex Unit affects a given function (and thus the cell type in which 
the function is concentrated) may react differently iii the doubled state 
from other gene complexes affecting other functions and, therefore, 
other tissues. This latter conclusion is based on tlie varying responses 
to tetraploidy noted in passing from one region to another in the 
mature leaf, as well as the varying responses noted in the same hnif 
region of different stocks, 

/ SUMMARY 

A comparative study was made of the shoot apex and tenth l(‘af in 
diploid and tetraploid maize, with special reference to the form and 
structure of the shoot apex during the time of initiation of the tenth 
leaf primordium (i. e., during the tenth plastochron), the development 
of the leaf, and the structure of the mature leaf. 

The shoot apex of tetraploid plants during plastochron 10 had the 
jsame number and arrangement of cells as in the corresponding diploid 
[plants, but the volume of the nuclei and cells was doubled. In con- 
I sequence of the larger coll size, the tetraploid shoot apex also was 
correspondingly larger and the tenth leaf initial, which originates as a 
ridge of tissue that almost completely surrounds the base of the shoot 
apex, was correspondingly wider than in diploid plants. 

The rate of increase in both width and length was slower for the 
tetraploid than for the diploid leaf blade. Also, growth in length and 
growth in width were so related that for any given increment in length 
there was a proportional increment in width; the tetraploid leaf initial 
was wider at the time of its origin, and this original difference in width 
for any given length was maintained throughout ontogeny. 

At maturity there was a marked tendency in different strains for 
the tetraploid leaf to be of approximately the same length as the 
diploid, about 1.16 times as wide, and 1.35 times as thick. The 
volume of the tetraploid leaf at maturity was thus about 1.6 times 
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the volume of the mature diploid leaf. The total number of cells in 
the mature leaf blade was estimated to be about 143 X10® in the tetra¬ 
ploid and about 154XiO® in the diploid plants, the difference being of 
questionable significance. Average cell volume in the tetraploid was 
about 1.6 times that of the diploid, but detailed analysis of ceil size 
from one tissue region to another indicated failure to maintain this 
relationship from region to region. The relationship between cell 
dimensions in the diploid and tetraploid leaf blade was extremely 
variable in the various tissues in the same region and in difl'erent 
regions of the leaf. 

In the fully differentiated tissues of the mature leaf there was no 
consistent relation between the dimensions of the organ and its con¬ 
stituent cells, such as existed in the undifferentiated tissues of the 
shoot apex. This suggests that the cell may exert a more potent 
influence on organ pattern in relatively simple embryonic structures 
than it does in more highly specialized organs of the mature plant. 

The departure of the mature leaf, with its fully differentiated cells 
and tissues and its marked segrepition of functions, from the simple 
cell-organ relationship characterizing the relatively undifferentiated 
shoot apex was (xamined in relation to a number of difl’erent factors. 
Among these were included the rate of increase in cell ntimber and size 
as related to growth rate, the possible influence of absolute cell size on 
rate of cell division, surface-volume relations of the cells, the develop¬ 
ment of functional specialization of the maturing tissues of the leaf, 
and the evidence of genetic modification of any tendency to maintain 
the initial effects of chromosome doubling throughout ontogen 5 ^ 

The concept of an “ideal gigas state” is developed as an aid in the 
interpretation of the diverse effects of chromosome doubling. This 
state is attained when the volume of the various structures in the 
tetraploid, including cells, tissues, and organs, is double that of the 
iliploid, but the relative dimensions of these same structures remain 
the same; that is, when tlie external form of the tetraploid structural 
unit is the same as that of the diploid but its volume is doubled and, 
as a consequence, the ratio between the surface area of the tetraploid 
and that of the diploid equals ^2, or 1.41, and the ratio between the 
linear dimensions of the tetraploid and those of the diploid equals ^2, 
or 1.26. The ideal gips state was attained in the shoot apex of tetra¬ 
ploid maize, but not in the gross structure and cellular components of 
the various tissues of the mature leaf. 

The significance of doubling the number of chromosomes vs; 
doubling the number of specific genes in relation to their possible in¬ 
fluence on the morphology of tetraploid and diploid maize is discussed. 
Apparently the relative importance of these two factors differed at 
different stages in ontogeny. Early in the ontogeny of the shoot apex 
and leaf primordium, doubling the number of chromosomes resulted 
In a uniform increase in cell size and organ size with no evidence of 
differential gene action on individual dimensions. Later in ontogeny, 
as indicated by the form and structure of the mature leaf, there was 
abundant evidence of differential gene action. The form of the tetra¬ 
ploid leaf blade was consistently different from that of the comparable 
diploid in that it was wider and thicker but not longer; and thep were 
also significant form differences between tetraploid stocks of different 
genotypic constitution and the comparable diploid stocks. 
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It is suggested that deviations from the ideal gigas state, which were 
prevalent in the mature leaves and other organs of tetraploid maize, 
may be due to the cumulative or additive enect of certain genes but 
not of others, and that the diverse results of chromosome doubling in 
different stocks of maize, as well as in other organisms, may be due 
primarily to differences in genotypic constitution. 
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DAMPING-OFF IN BROADLEAF NURSERIES OF THE 
GREAT PLAINS REGION' 

By Krnest Wright 

Ammate pathologist, Division of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research Administration, United 
States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

At presc'iit thi'ie aru rolativ<‘!y few pertinent data, in eilli(‘rAni(?ricaii 
or foreign lit ('rat lire, on thi' (‘tiology of darn ping-off of broadh'af seed¬ 
lings, pai'tly l)ecaus(' seedling disease's in broadleaf nnrseri('s have been 
of ]('ss importarKM' than those in eonifc'rous niirst'iies (Z)/^ However, 
since the establishnn'iit of large Fech'ral nurseries for the production 
(^f deciduous stock in 1935, damping-off has assumed considerable 
importance in the culture of some' broadleaf spi'cies. 

This pat)(‘r giv('S the rc'sults of some* recent fic'ld and laboratory 
studies on tlu' damping-off of l)roadh*af seedlings in Fedc'ral nursc'ries 
of the Gr(*at Plains region. 

LOCATION AND SOIL AND CLIMATIC CONDITIONS OF NURSERIES 

To UTuh'rstand fully the damping-off problem involved, it is (h'sirable 
to consich'f tlu' location of the nursi'vii's in relation to the soil and cli¬ 
matic conditions of the Great Plains ri'gion. 

In 1940 th('re were 17 Fc'ch'ral broadleaf nurs('ri('s in the GiT'at Plains, 
locat(‘d bc'tween latitude 34^^ and 47° north and longitude 95° and 103° 
west. Four of the nuj’S('ri(‘S were maintained by the Soil Conservation 
Service; the otlu'rs wei'e operated by the Prairi(* States F(n*('stry 
Project. Figui’c 1 shows tlu' approximate' location of these nurseries. 

Along the 100th nn^’idiaii the average annual precipitation in the 
northern Great Plains is lG-18 inches, wlu'reas in the Panhandle of 
Texas it is 22-24 inches.'^ Variations in precipitation between northc^rn 
and southern nurseri(*s were, however, fairly w(^ll equalized by higher 
evaporation loss(^s in the South. During thi' growing season the 
averages maximum t(>mperature in north(*rn nurseries was 84° F., 

' Kecoived for publicaiioii March 29,1943. Part of a thasis presented to the faculty of the Oraduate (\)llegc 
of the University of Nebraska in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of doctor of [ihilosophy, 
Dejiartment of Botany. 

2 This study was initiated under the direction of Dr. George L. Peltier and continued under the supervi¬ 
sion of Dr. Robert W. Goss, of the Ihiiversity of Nebraska. The writer gratefully acknowledges this guid¬ 
ance and also expresses his thatikwS to the following individuals for valuable advice, assistance, and sugges¬ 
tions: Dr. K. F. Baker, Dr. ("arl Hartley, Dr. W..I. Himmel, Dr. J.E. Livingston, Dr. K. 8. Quisenberry, 
and Dr. Leva B. Walker. ASvSistance of the personnel of the Prairie States Forestry Projei't, Forest Serviei*, 
and the Soil (.■onservation Service, of the IJ, S. Department of Agriculture, is also acknowledged. Grceii- 
houat? and laboratory equipment was generously provided by the Department of Plant Pathology of the 
University of Nebraska. 

3 Italic numbers In parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 93. 

* Data from U. S. Weather Bureau. 4(l-year period, 1895-1934. 
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tion was tall ^rass praii'ie and tho soil dovolopmonlal proc.i^ss was by 
calcification. Two of tlie nurseries, one at Mandan, N. Dak., and the 
other at Piern\, S. Dak., w^ere within tln^ Chestnut zonal soil ^roup, 
wdiich was also developed by calcification but on which the native 
vegetation was short grass prairic'. Nurseries now or forineiiy located 
at Miiskog(H', Tcciiniseh, Oklahoma City, and Lexington, Okla.; 
W infield, Kans.; and Frcmiont, Nebr., belong in th(' Prairie zonal soil 
group, wliich devt'loped by (*alcification willi some podzolization and 
originally had tall grass native vegetation ( 18 ). 

The devc'lopmental pro(*(»ss by calcification common to the soils of 
this region is characteriz(*.d by such restricted 1 (‘aclung that the (iai- 
lionates of calcium (lime) and magnesium acfnrmulated somewluTC in 
the lower or upp(‘r horizon of the soil (<9). In reaction, therefore, the 
soils are chara(‘tcristically neutral or slightly acid, fre(|ucntly alkaline, 
but never strongly acid. 

C'limatic conditions and soil formations throughout th(‘ Creat Plains 
j'cgion, th(‘r(‘fore, arc unusually uniform for sudi a greait extent of 
latitude. The location of many of the broaflleaf nurseries on sandy 
sit(^s has further ('qualized natural soil differences. This unifonnity 
t(>nds to simplify the damping-off problem and makes it possible to 
compare lossi's dir(‘ctly between nurseri(‘s throughout the area. • 

CULTURAL PRACTICES IN PRODUCTION OF 
DECIDUOUS SEEDLINGS 

Federal nui-series firodiicing stock of broadleaf spc^cics in tlie Gr(>at 
Plains differ considcrahly from conifcTous nurseric's in this r(‘gion. 
Th(‘ deciduous scchI lings are growni in drills or row^s in open fields with¬ 
out benefit of artificial shade, frequent wnit(‘ring, or protection by seed- 
b(‘d frames (fig. 2). The general procedure is to sow^ the seed in drills, 



Figure 2. —Prairie States Forestry Project nursery at Fremont, Nebr., siiowing 
seedlings of broadleaf species grown in open, unprotected row.s in tlie Great 
Plains region. Photograf>h from Forest Service, U. S. Dei)artinent of Agri¬ 
culture. 
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which arc later ridged to prevent excessive drying of the soil in contact 
with the seed. As soon as the seeds begin to germinate the ridge is 
removed by hand raking. If germination is delayed by lack of precipi¬ 
tation, the sowings are irrigated by running a small stream of water 
betwe(ni the rows. In a few nurseries water is supplied through ele¬ 
vated pipes, a method generally referred to as ^^overhead irrigation.'’ 
After the seedlings emerge, they are irrigated from time to time, 
depending on the weather and the judgment of the nurserymo^n. 

Density of sowing is mainly influenced by the viability of the seed 
and the probability that the seedlings will emerge and survive. The 
general practice is to sow the sec^l densely (*nough to obtain at least 
16 seedlings per lineal foot of row. During the stage when the 
seedlings are most susceptible to damping-off they are on an average 
about one-half inch apart. Depth of sowing varies according to 
species. 

The rows of s(‘edlings arc spaced from 21 to 30 inches apart, to 
permit mac^hine cultivation and weeding in a manner similar to that 
used for truck crops. With the density and spacing descril)ed, there 
are from 100,000 to 250,000 seedlings grown ])er acre. 

DAMPING-OFF OF SEEDLINGS OF BROADLEAF SPECIES 

DESCRIPTION OF THE DISEASE 

Two types of damping-off are common among broadleaf specie's in 
Great Plains nurse'ries, namely preemergence and post-emergence 
damping-off. PreHanergence damping-off, which r(\sults in the 
destruction of tlie seed or newly germinated seedling, prevents 
emergence and heaves vacant spots in the drills. This type of loss 
has frequently and erroneously been attributed to poor seed. Post- 
emergence damping-off takes place after the seedlings emerge and 
may cause considerable loss until the plants are 3 to 4 weeks old. 
Sore sliin,*^ wdiich may be regarded as a phase of posternergeiu‘e 
infection, stunts older seedlings but is not necessarily fatal and is 
quite common, 

Damping-ofi' caused by top infection has occurred only rarely in 
this region and is not regarded as an important problem during 
seasons of above-normal precipitation except in nurseries located on 
heavy soil. Late root rots caused by damping-off’ parasites are also 
of relatively little importance. 

For broadleaf species, postemergence damping-olf is usually 
atypical in that the infected seedlings do not become flaccid and fall 
prostrate on the soil. Instead, they commonly remain in an upright 
position, gradually wilt, break off", and finally are blown away. This 
type of loss has no doubt led to the prevailing opinion that post- 
einergence damping-off of broadleaf species is rare. Only careful 
daily counts will prove otherwise, since such losses during 24 hours 
are seldom large but over a cumulative period of 10 days not un¬ 
commonly amount to 20 to 35 percent of the stand. 

Postemergence damping-off’ of seedlings of broadleaf species is most 
severe when the seedlings are in the cotyledon stage. The heaviest 

® The term “sore shin’' arrears to have been use<3 ori?iinalIy by Dr. Oeurpe F. Atkinson in 1892 for 
describing o disease sym])tom of cotton in Alabama. 
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losses occur at about the time the cotyledons cease to function and 
the true leaves are forming. As soon as the first true leaves are fully 
developed the critical damping-off period is past. At high soil 
temperatures the jieriod of susceptibility may decrease, but losses are 
frequently greatiu*, owing to inci-i'ased activity of the fungus parasites. 

Diseased seedlings 2 wec'ks to 1 month old commonly show a 
reddish-brown lesion on the stem n(‘ar the ground line (fig. .S). This 



Kko kk 3.—Sore shin iiifeelion of American elm seedlings about 5 weeks old. 
Infection shows at bus(! of .seedlings. Note development of second pair of true 
leaves. These seedlings did not fall over and lie jjrostrate on the soil but 
continued to live. 

condition, known as sore shin, is, as already mentioned, seldom fatal, 
but the growth of infected sc('dlings is reduced. These stunted plants 
occasionally do not develop to usable size in one season, particularly 
in northern nurseries. 

SUSCEPTIBIIUTY OF SEEDLINGS IN THE FIELD 

Field observations, together with greenhouse tests, indicated that 
not all deciduous seedlings are subject to damping-off. Table 1 
gives the damping-off loss in percentage for several important broad- 
leaf species at a number of different nurseries for the 3-vear period 
1936-38. 

The following are the most important broadleaf species susceptible 
to damping-off in the field: 

American elm__ ____ Vlmus americana L. 

Siberian elm _ _ Ulmus piinula L. 

Chinese elm_ . _ Vlmus parvifolia Jacep 

Black locust.... _. - Rohinia pseudoacacia L. 

Russian mulberr^v ... - _ Morus alha taiarica (L.) Ser. 

Desertwillow_____ Chilopsis Imearis (Cav.) Sweet. 

Russian-olive - .. . -___ Elaeagnus angusHfolia L. 
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Table 1. — Calculated damping-off losses in Great Plains nurseries^ based on 

plot counts 


Year 

Locality 

Si ecies 

Plot 
counts 1 

Damii- 

ing-off 




Number 

Percent 2 




20 

16 



Black locust.. 

10 

60 

J936 

Vreeumsoli, Okla.. 

Siberian elm . _ . __ 

10 

60 


Noble, Okla 

_do .... 

10 

30 


Plain view, Tex ..... . 

_do... . __ 

10 

35 


do. .. -. . - - 

Black locust _ 

10 

60 


Mangum, Okla __ __ 

American elm 

10 

40 


. do.. ........ . - 

Siberian elm ..... 

10 

10 

J9,L 

1 Noble, Okla. . .. _ 

_do .. ... 

12 

20 


Majibattan, Kans . . _ . 

. .do __ . . 

3.') 

20 


Fremont, Nobr .. . . 

do . - 

120 

36 


.Enderlin, N. Dak ...... 

American elm . 

30 i 

20 


/Plainview, Tex _ _ _ 

Siberian elm . 

26 

10 


_do_____ 

D(‘.sertw’illow . 

• 26 

10 


Noble, Okla.. . 

_do. .. ... 

20 

i 36 

1938 

Iluldiinson, Kan.s ... . 

American elm 

20 

36 


... do_ _ __ _ .. - -. - .! 

Siberian elm .. 

20 

20 


Manhattan, Kan.s .. . . j 

American elm . 

30 

16 

_ 

(Norfolk, Nebr... . .... ; 

Siberian elm . _. .. 

33 

16 


> Counts made hi 1936 and 1937 were based on regularly distributed 1-foot quadrats, bjit in 193X these 
w ere 3 feet long. 

2 Percentage of damping-olT was determined by conii)arisons with zinc oxide treated seed: therefore the 
calculated lo.sses are considerably lower than if based on .stands growing under sterile conditions. 

Danipiriff-off losses were also heavy at times for other broadleaf 
species of less importance, such as Osage-orange {Madura vornifera 
(Raf.) Schiieid.), Siberian pea {Caragana arborescens Lam.), silver- 
berry {Shepherdia argentea Nutt.), and dogwood {Cornus spp.). 

A number of seedlings of broadleaf species showed high resistanct' 
to damping-off, and control measures have betui unnecessary for such 
species. A list of the resistant species follows. 

Green ash__ Fraxinus pennsylvanica var. 

lanceolata (Borkh.) Sarg. 

Northern catalpa_.. ,. Caialpa speciosa Warder. 

Common hack berry.. , __ . Celiis occidenialis L. 

Netleaf hack berry___ ___ Celtis reticulata Torr. 

Common honeylocust___ Gleditsia iriacanthos L. 

Bur oak- ____ Quercus inacrocarpa Michaux. 

Common chokecherry- _ Prunus virginiana L, 

Other, less important broadleaf species rarely seriously affected 
by dainping-off fungi are: Kentucky coffeetree {Gymnocladus dtoicus 
(L.) K. Koch), walnut {Juglans spp.), western soapberry {Sapindus 
(Irummondii Hook, and Arm), and tree of heaven {Ailanthus aliissima 
(Miller) Swingle). 

DAMPING-OFF HAZARD IN NURSERY SOILS 

In greenhouse tests, soil was taken from eadi nurseiy in 1935 and 
placed in 4-ineh clay pots. Three pots, filled with the same unsteri- 
lized soil from 15 different nurseries, were each sown with 50 seeds of 
Siberian elm. One pot of each set was placed in a section of tlie green¬ 
house where air temperatures ranged from 55° to 70° F.; a second pot 
was held at temperatures ranging from 60° to 85°, and a third pot 
at tempta-atures of 65° to 100°. Moisture conditions were kept as 
nearly comparable as possible during the tests. Postemergence damp¬ 
ing-off counts and isolations were made daily. PreemergeiKH? losses 
were verified by examinations at the end of the tests. Sterile sand 
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chocks, kept under similar conditions, made it possible to det(‘i*mine 
the losses on a percentage basis. 

The nursery soils were gi-ouped according to the severity of damp¬ 
ing-off as shown in th(‘se tests. Since the tests were of limited 
extent, only an approximate arrangement was attempted. The 
results are summarizi^d in table 2. 

Hartley (6') and Jackson (7) found that incidenc.e of darn ping-off 
of coniferous species is diri'ctly corr(‘lat(Hl with increase in pH values. 


Table 2. — Damping-off losses of Siberian ehn grown in untreated nursery soils 
under greenhouse conditions 

SOILS WITH LTCUIT DAM CIXO-OFF (LESS THAN 10 FERrENT) 


Local K y 


Soil texture 

Soil acidity 

i 

pH 1 1 Def)r,h 

Eniil.Okla_ _ . 


1 

Fine sandv loarn __ . . j 

1 

j Inches 

n. u 1 _ 

Nobl(S Okla_ . _ 


Very fine, sandy loam (containiii}; j 

H.H 1 . 


lime). 

1 


SOILS WITH MODERATE DAMl’lNO-OFF (10 TO .'10 PEltCENT) 

Kiiderlin, N. Dak_ _ _ 

Valley ("ity, N. Dak ... ... 

1 Fine sandy loam. ... I 7,2 7. .5 

1 Silty clay loam .. ... 1 0.9-7..') 

Arlington, Nebr. . 

— . - .“ 

Abilene, Kans... . ... 

( 0. .J 1 

! ...do ... 

Winfield, Kans. . 

Oklahoma (’'ity, Okla. 

('hillicotbe, T»-x_ ____ 

Rayland, 'I'cx..... 

1 . 0.4 

.... do__ ____ 0.4 

Silt clay loam. 5.8-0. 4 j 

! Fine sandy loam . .. / 7, 2 1 

j d 7.0 ! 

! Very fiiK' sandy loam ... . _| 0. 7 

SOILS WITH HEAVV DAMI’L\O-0FF (MORE THAN 50 PERCENT 

Tlrookin^^s, S. Dak _. ... 

McPherson, Kans _ ___ 

'recumseb, Okla ... 

1 : 

Siltv clay loam__ ' <.8 

- . ..- .\ 0.0 ; 

Silt to clay loam. ... 1 ^ 

1 " ! 


‘ Colorirnotric determinations. 


In the tests conducted by the writer there does not appear to be a 
definite correlation between soil acidity and damping-off of Siberian 
(‘Im. There was some indication m greenhouse tests, however, that 
damping-off losses of broadleaf species were least on sandy soils and 
heaviest on clay loam. 


DAMPING-OFF FUNGI 

ISOLATION TECHNIQUE 

Diseased seedlings were collected daily from test pots in the green¬ 
house, and isolations of dampiiig-off fungi were made. The technique 
used throughout this study was to remove tlic infected seedlings in 
to to and wash the roots in running ’water to remove the soil. The 
roots and root crown were then cut off with flame-sterilized scissors. 
A small section, K to 1 cm. long, was next cut from the infected part 
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SO as to iiiolude souikI as well as obviously diseased tissue. These 
small seetions were immersed in mercuric chloride (1:2,000) for 1 
minute, rinsed thoroughly in sterile water, then placed between sterile 
filter paper for at least 5 minutes to remove excess water, and finally 
inserted into Petri dishes containing malt agar (pH 5.5). The cul¬ 
tures were incubated at 22° to 25° C. For later examination, trans¬ 
fers were made to malt agar in test-tube slants. 

HOSTS AND LOCALITIES 

Ill 1921 Hartley (6) listed several deciduous species reported to be 
infected with damping-off fungi. In a later paper Wriglit ” summarized 
the literature up to 1937 and reported some additional broadleaf 
species affected with damping-off. Crandall ^ also added other hosts 
to the list. Since 1937 the writia* has made many other isolations 
from diseased seedlings of broadleaf species. 3"he results of these 
isolations are given by species and locality in table 3. 

Pythium ultimum T^row was^ the only species of Pythiurn commonly 
isolated from seedlings of broadleaf specie's showing symptoms of 
damping-off. No noticeable variations have been observed among the 
many P. ultimum isolates obtainc'd in culture, either when coming 
from different hosts or from the sair(^ host growing in different soils. 


Table 3. —Isolations obtained from deciduous seedlings grown in Great Plains 

nursery soils 



Rhi- 

Pyth- 



Rhi- 

Pyth- 


Host 

zoc- 

touia^ 

ium 2 
ulti- 

Locality 

Host 

zoc- 
tonia > 

ium 2 
uUi- 

Lfcality 

i 

tolani 

mum 



solani 

mum 


1 

X ' 

X 

Arlington, Nebr. 
Brookings, S. 
Dak. 

Desert willow 
(Chilopsis line- 
aTi»). 

U 

.1. 

Linc{)ln, Nebr. 
Rayland, I'ex. 


X 


Fremont, Nebr, 

Green ash (Frax- 

X 


Enid, Okla. 

American elm 

X 

X 

Linc!oln„.Nebr. 

inus pennaylm- 




( Ulmuts ameri- 

X 


Manliattan, Kans 

nica var. lanceo- 




cana). 

X 

Muskogw% Okla. 

lata). 





X 


Oklahoma City, 

Siberian pea (Car- 

X 


Mandan, N. Dak. 




Okla. 

agana ar bores- 




X 


Ray land, Tex. 

cens). 





X 


Winfield, Kans. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Silver maple (A cer 
saccharinum L.) 

X 


Enid, Okla. 

Black locust (Ro- 

X 

X 



binia pseiidoaca- 


X 

Manhattan,Kans. 

Northern catalpa 

( 

X 

Abilene, Kans. 

da). 

, X 

X 

Rayland, Tex. 

(Catalpa sped- 

X 


Arlington, Nebr. 

\ 


X 

Abilene, Kans. 

osa). 

1 --- 

X 1 

Winfield, Kans. 


X 

' X 

Arlington, Nebr. 
Baltic, S. Dak. 






x' 


Brookings, S. 








Dak. 






X 


Chillicothe, Tex. 






X 


Lexington, Okla. 






X 

X ' 

Lincoln, Nebr. 





SilKji'ian elm ( Ul- 
rnns piimila). 

X 
■ X 

x‘ 

X 

Manhattan, Kans. 
Mandan, N. Dak. 
Noble, Okla. 







X 

Oklahoma City, 








Okla. 






X 


Rayland, Tex. 






X 


Salina, Kans. 






X 

' X ‘ 

Sioux Falls, S. 








Dak. 






X 

X 

Tccumseh, Okla. 






X 1 

X 1 

Winfield, Kan.s. 






J All JR. solani isolates were obtained from infected roots of young seedlings damping-off except that from 
grt^n ash, which was suffering from top Infection, and Siberian pea, 1 year old, showing late root rot. 

* All P. ultimum isolates came from infected roots of young seedlings. 


’ WniOHT, E. DECIDUOUS-SEEDI.INO DISEASES IN MIDWEST NURSERIES. U. 8. Bur. Plant IndUS. P 
Dis. Rptr. 21:80-81. 1937. [Processed.] 

Crandall, B. 8. bhizoctonia on tree seedlings. U. S. Bur. Plant Indus. Plant Dls. Rptr. 21:8 
1937. [Processed.] 

»Identification was verified through the courtesy of Dr. John T. Middleton, formerly of the Department 
of Botany, University of Missouri. 
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Variations W(m*(' eoiniron among Rhizoctoriia solairi isolati's obtairunl 
from difl‘er('nt spocios, oven wlion the hosts wore g]‘own in Uio same 
soil; these variations w('re most notiotaible when tJie isolates were* all 
grown on the same media and held under similar conditions. Macro¬ 
scopic appearance has pioved to b(‘ inor(‘ dependable than micioscopic 
measurements for distinguishing R. sola/iii isolates. A similar (‘on- 
clusion was reacln'd by Matz {11) and Briton-JoiU's {2). 

All isolat(‘s obtained during this study are j*('garded as strains of 
Rhizoctoriia solani Kuhn, (biltural variations did not ap])eai‘ to be 
constant enough to justify separating the Rhizoctoriia isolatt's into 
species as was done by Matz (11) and Siinon-Thomas (16) (fig. 4). 
Tlie Corticiurn, or perfect stage, was not obst'rved in culturf' during the 
(ourse of tlu'se invc'stigations. 



Figure 4.—Typical 2-week-old cultures of Hhizoctonia solani on inalt agar. 
These isolations were obtained from seedlings of (^1) American elm, 
(B) black locust, (C) Siberian elm, and (D) desertwillow, grown in the same 
Marshall silt loam soil. The cottony appearance of the sclerotia was character¬ 
istic of these H. solani isolates, but their abundance and distribution within the 
individual cultures worC not always constant. 
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The isolations mado during these studies indicated (hat American 
and Sil)erian elm seedlings are both commonly infected with Rhizoc- 
tonia solarii and Pythium ultimum. Black locust appeared to be more 
frequently attacked by P. uUimum,, and desertwillow by R. solani. 

Isolations for other broadleaf species were not numerous enough to 
warrant any conclusion as to which parasites wei’c most prevalent, 
bu t R. solani and P. ultimum were most frequently isolated, Fiisarium 
spp. also were frequently isolated from seedlings of broadleaf specitvs 
that showed damping-off symptoms/and an occasional Phytophthora 
was obtained in culture. No attempt was made to identify the different 
isolates of Fusarium, siiu'c, judging by their prevahmce, they w('r(' of 
secondary importance. All the Fusarium species obtained appear(‘d 
to belong in the section Elegans. 

It was not uncommon to obtain more than one organism in culture 
from the same diseased seedling. Frequently bacteria w('re presei.t 
togc'ther with fungi, especially with Pythium. Occasionally P. 
ultimum and Rhizocionia solani were isolated from the same seedling. 
During these studies the sclerotia of R. solani, such as are commonly 
found on potato tubers, were never observed on any of the broadleaf 
species. This may be due to the fact that after infection the s(‘edlings 
soon decay. 

PATHOGENICITY TESTS THROUGH SOIL INOCUl ATION 

Matsumoto (10), Richter (IS), and Simon-Thomas (IS) hav(^ con¬ 
cluded that Rhizoctonia solani is more virulent on the host fi'om which 
it was originally isolated than it is on a difiVrent host species. Gratz 
(S) and Wellman (19) found that R. solani from potatoes did not (‘ause 
wire stem of cabbage, while Lauritzen (9) and Tiu'vet (16) reported 
that potato isolates of this fungus were nonpathogenic to turnip and 
flax. Th(‘ investigations of Sanford (I 4 ) and Garrett ( 4 ) showed that 
soil-inoculation tests are influenced not only by tlu^ chara(‘t(*i- of the 
inoculum but also by soil sterilization. Hartley (6’) had found (‘arlic'r 
that inoculations with Pythium debaryanum Hesse on unbeated soils 
were much less destructive than on heated soils, and Sanford (14) 
found the opposite to be true of R. solani. 

In the pathogimicity tests reported here an attempt was made to 
take these various factors into consideration, and a number of tests 
were made in both sterilized and unsterilized soil. In making soil 
inoculations for pathogenicity tests, about Ko of a 90-mm. malt-agar 
Petri-dish culture was worked into the surface soil of each pot. Inocu¬ 
lations were made in both sterilized and unsterilized soil. Sev(‘ral days 
after inoculation, the seeds of broadleaf species were sown. 

Early in these tests isolates of Rhizocionia from American and 
Siberian elms (fig. 4) were used in a small series of cross inoculations in 
steam-sterilized soil. One-month-old cultures containing well- 
developed sclerotia were used. Eight 4-inch clay pots for eacli series 
were inoculated, and 3 days after inoculation the seeds were sown. 
Seeds were sown in the same number of pots containing sterilized, 
uninoculated soil, to determine seed viability as a basis for estimating 
preemergence losses. The results of these tests are presented in table 4. 

Hartley later expressed the oi)iiiion that the identiflcatioti of the (lampinf?-olT Pythium as P. debaryanum 
was probably ln(X)rreet and that he was working with P. nlfiminn. 
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Table 4. —Pathogemcity tests of 2 Rhizoctonia solani strains introduced into sterilized 

loam 

[Air tt!ni{M'raturc, duration of tosts. ;i0 days] 

AMKRICAN ELM KHlZOr'I'ONIA 


Cron ' 

i 'Poial en 

j 

Check 

1 

rierj 2 :ence 

Inoculaled 

T’recincr- 
Konc(' loss 
l)as('d 
on 

checks 

PosU'iner- 
pence loss 
based on 
stand in 
inoculat(‘d 
pots 

I Final stand 
based 
on checks 



Nuviher 

Nnmhfr 

Per cent 

Percent 

Percent 

V()n<9‘r(isu pin<‘. 


'm 

(1 i 

100 


. 

Hitx'riaii olni 


2r.8 

0 1 

100 



Wln'fit (winter) . 


392 

321 - 

18 

97 

2 

Alfalfa (OriniiTi) . _ 


3r)t> 

■ 12S 

()4 

88 

5 

Corn (Ilnpuo Y«‘llow l)«'nt) 


! 194 

; 191 

0 

0 

100 


BTBERIAN ELM KHIZOCTOMA 


Toridernsa pine. ... .. 

' 310 : 

135 ! 

58 

i 

10 1 

38 

Siberian dm.. , 

208 ^ 

43 

84 

] 

40 j 

9 

Wheat (winter) -.. 

.392 

314 

20 


57 ! 

49 

Alfalfa (Oriinin). . .. 

. . ' 350 i 

331 , 

7 


0 i 

93 

Corn (Uopue Yellow Dent). 

194 ! 

183 1 

6 


b 

94 

. ----- —.-. 

.- - ' ..- 

_ -. ’_ 

- _ 

■.. 

._ 



’ 400 soods wore used for all sjM'cies except corn, for wliicli 200s('i*ds w(*re Uvsed, 8 iK)ts were used for each 
lest . Inoculations wore made 3 days Ix'foro sowinc. 


It is apparent fVorn these eross-iiioculations that the Bhizoctonia 
solani strains from both American and Silierian elms are pathogenic 
to a nimil)er of crops. Ifowever, the B. solani isolate from American 
elm proved somewhat more vii’ulent than that from Siberian elm. 
This was particularly evident on ponderosa pine and Siberian elm. 
These results show that B. solani can cause heavy preemergence losses. 
The two B. solani strains tested, however, caused practically no pre- 
(*mergence loss for corn and very little for wheat. Postemergencc^ 
infection of these two crops was nevertheless heavy. The wheat 
exhibited true postemergimce damping-ofi' symptoms by falling pros¬ 
trate to the soil, but the corn showed only brownish infection spots, 
or sore shin, near tlie ground line. The infection spots were over¬ 
grown by th(' end of the t('sts, and there was no damping-off. 

In a larg(‘r series of soil inoculations the pathogenicity of both 
Pythmm ultvmurn and sev(*ral strains of BhizocUmia solani w^as tested 
on four broadleaf hosts. Marshall silt loam contained in 4-ineh clay 
pots was inoculatfRl with a week-old malt-agar culture. Twenty pots 
of steam-sterilized and unsterilized soil constituted each inoculation 
series, and the same number of pots containing iminoculated sterilized 
and unsterilized soil w'ere set up as checks. All pots were sown with 
100 seeds. The percentage of preemergonce and postemergence 
damping-oIT occurring in these tests is given in table 5. 

The general trend of the preemergence losses after inoculation with 
Bhizoctonia solani was greater in unsterilized than in sterilized soil, 
whereas the occurrence of postemergence damping-off was greater in 
sterilized soil. Pythium ultimiim caused greater preemergenee losses, 
except for desertwillow% in sterilized soil, in which, accordingly, less 
postemergence damping-off occurred. These tests did not show that 
the B. solani strains tested were most virulent to the host from which 









species growing in the same soil 
(5 pots of 100 seeds each] 
STERILIZED SOIL * 
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» Marshall silt loam soil steam-sterilized 1 hour at 5 pounds’ pressure. 
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each was originally isolated. ''IIh' question naturally aristas as to 
why tliese results do not agree witli the findings of Matsiinioto (JO), 
Richter (IS), and Siinon-Tliomas (IS), 'I'lnu-c' are several possible* 
explanations for tiiis. 'Ilie most prohabh* is that the seedlings of 
the broadleaf spt'ci(‘s tested were all quite similar and did not show 
marked anatomical difr(*renc('s su<‘h as are displayed by agricultural 
crops, e. g., potatoes and sugar beets. It may also lie significant 
that the isolat(*s comprising tlie inocula we're* all obtaineel finin 
diseased seenllings grown in the same soil. In the* literature this 
point has not always be'en made clear, since the e'rnphasis has been 
placed on the* liost rathe'r than on both host and soil type*. When 
tlu'se points are considere'd, it is more apparent why these*, te*sts do 
not show cle'ar-cut varia,lions in patliogeniedy be'twee'n isolate's. 

Of the broadle'af spe*cie*s used, l)lack locust showed the* greatest 
i“e*sistance to damping-otf by both Rhizoctorna sola/ni and Pythivm 
uU'hnum. This rea,e;tion applied to the R, mlavi strain from black 
locust as we'll as to the isolat.e's from the other hosts. It is known 
that these* are* atypical re*actions for black locust, and it is probable 
that this apparent resistaneu* w'as actually a partial escape from 
infection. Because* of })rompt se'cd germination anel vigorous growth, 
the black locust se'e'dlings appear to liave passeel the stage of‘greatest 
suscc'ptibility before the soil inoe*ulations became completely effective. 

Whe'ii black locust seedlings attackcMl by Rhizoctonia solani were 
e*xamined soon afte'r infe*ction, it w^as found that discoloration and 
elecay usually occurre*d first in the region of the root crowm and that 
the tip of the root was destroyed last. Davis (S) desc'ribed similar 
symptoms for longleaf pine seedlings infected witli Rhizoctonia solani. 
Typical Fythium ulthnum infection, liowever, early caused a decay 
of the tip of the root, and the root crown w^as not attack(‘d until 
later. Hence the progress of infection for th(*se two parasites was 
commonly directly opj)osite. Figure 5 shows these two types of 



Figure 5. —Early stages of infection of black locust seedlings: A, Rhizoctonia 
solani^ showing progress of decay from root crown downward toward root tip: 
By Fythium ultimumy showing progress of decay from root tip upward toward 
root crown. 
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infection on black locust scecUing:s. Since the sterilized, uninoculated 
soil checks in the previous test also suffered from damping-off, a 
brief summary of the isolations obtained from diseased seedlings is 
presented in table 6. 

Table 6 . —Stmimary of isolations obtained from damped-off seedlmgs m test pre¬ 
sented in table 5 


inoculation : 

R. mlani 

P. ultimum \ 

Uuclassitled ‘ 

sterilized soil: i 

Number 

Percent i 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Rhizoctonia Holani _ . ! 

107 

68 

5 

A 

46 

29 

Pythium ultimum .i 

0 ! 


2:1 

60 

16 

40 


0 1 


19 

100 

0 


Uusterilized soil; 1 

Rhizoctiviiia ftolani 


r>s ! 

18 

15 

:V2 

27 

Pythium ultimum _ _ . . 

0 


16 

70 

7 

;«) 

(Checks . - . .... 1 

! b 

i 


11 

44 

14 

56 


‘ Bacteria, otliei fungi, and blanks. 


The isolations obtained from damped-oft‘ seedlings showed that 
steam-sterilized, uninoculatt'd soil was contaminat(‘d with Pythium 
ultimum. Contamination probably came from adjacent ijioculated 
pots through splashing of w^ater. There w^ere also some P. ultirnum 
contaminations in the sterilized soil inoculated with Ekizoctoma solan i 
There were, how(‘ver, no contaminations of R. solavi in any of the 
series not inoculated with tins fungus. 

Regardless of the lack of variation in viruhuice betw^een isolates or 
ac(‘id(mtal contaminations, these tests sbow^ that Pythium ultimum 
and the Rhizoctonia solani strains tested are d(>finitely pathogenic to 
young seedlings of American and Siberian elms, black locust, and 
desertwillow, as well as to several agronomic hosts. This compara¬ 
tively wide range of pathogehicity further justifies designating these 
isolates of Rhizoctonia as strains rather than species. This is in accord 
with the view of Peltier {12)^ Tilford {17), and Wiant {20), 

Preliminary tests with seedlings of these same four broadleaf species 
w^ere made by inoculating sterilized and unsterilized soil wuth Fusarium 
sp. The method of inoculation used wuis similar to that employed for 
Rhizoctonia and Pythium. The results of these tests indicated that 
Fusarium \s capable of causing fairly heavy preemergen(‘e losses in 
sterilized inoculated soil but very little in unsterilized inoculated soil. 
However, postemergence damping-off in sterilized soil w^as very light, 
whereas in unsterilized soil su(*h hxsses 'were fairly heavy. Fusarium, 
therefore, may cause postemergence damping-off in tlie field when 
climatic conditions are favorable and in such instances may influence 
control measures. 

A series of soil inoculations was also made to determine the effects 
of soil sbu’ilization on the pathogenicity of Pythium ultimum and 
Rhizoctonia solani. 

Thirty 7-inch glazed-earthenware crocks w^ere filled with Marshall 
silt loam (pH 5.5-6.0) collected at Lincoln, Nebr. Fifteen of the 
crocks were sterilized for 3 hours at 20 pounds’ pressure. The steri¬ 
lized soil in 5 crocks was inoculated wdth Pythium ultimum., and the 
sterilized soil in 5 other crocks was inoculated with Rhizoctonia solani, 
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leaving 5 clocks of soil iininoculatcd as checks. Two^weck-old 
inoculum was us(hL Immediately after inoculation, each of the 30 
crocks was sown with 100 schmIs of Siberian elm. The entire lot was 
then placed in cases with air temperature held at 75° F. Five days 
later the soil fii*st inoculated with P. ultimum was inoculat(*d with 
Tl. solani, and tliat first inoiMilattHl with P. solani was inoculated \\^ith 
P. ultimum. Damping-off counts and isolations were made periodi¬ 
cally. Th(‘ j-esults of this series of tests are presented in table 7. 


Tatilc 7 r —Resylts of sowing Siherian elm seed in soil inoeulated with both Pyihiinn 
vltimuin and Rhizoeionia solani * 


Sftil trout iiiont. 

'I'cital 

emergence 

Preemer- 
genc(‘ loss 
basetl on 
nonitiocu- 
laled pots 

Post* 

oTnergenee 
damping- 
ofT based 
on stand 

Final stand 
based on 
noninocn- 
lated j>()ts 

/’//f/jh//«-inoculutod yoil plus It solani 5 days later: 

Nil rnher 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

St»'riliz('d soil _ - - . 

! 18 

95 

01 

2 

Unstorillzod soil 

150 

36 ; 

81 

id 

Mi?offo/(ifl-inoculatod soil plus /^ ultimum 5days later: 





Sterilized soil .. _ .. . 

178 

; 49 

80 

n 

Unsterilized soil ... .. ... 

7(i 

08 

47 

i 18 

Uninoculuted soil (check): 




tStoriliz(‘d soil .. ..... .. .. 

348 

0 

! 0* 

1(H) 

Uristerilized soil . __ _ ..... 

230 

32 

28 

48 


‘ 5 crocks of .sterili7A*a and 5 of iiustcrilizcd soil were used iu each lest. 


Tal)l(‘ 7 shows that tlie soil first inoculat(‘d with Pythium ultimum 
react('d in a manner directly opposite^ to that of the soil first inoculated 
with Rhizoctonia solani. For example, the gr(‘at(‘r prcH'mergence loss 
for the P. ultimum series was in the sterilized inoculated soil, whereas 
that for the R. solani s(‘ries was in the imsterilized inoculated soil. 
Conversely, the heaviest post emergence damping-off occurred on the 
unsterilized soil when it was first inoculated with P. ultimum.^ and the 
heaviest loss occurred on the sterilized soil when it was first inocu¬ 
lated with R. sola/ni. This apparent contradiction is clarified by the 
isolation data presented in table 8. 


Table 8. —Isolates obtained from ^Siberian elm seedlings showing postemergence 
damping-off symptoms in kst presented in table 7 


Is )late 

Isolations from— 

Py/ft/um-inoeulated soil plu>s 
/?. solani 5 days later 

Mfzorton/a-inoculated soil 
plus P. ultimum 5 days later 

Uninooulated 


Sterilized soil 

Viisterilized 

soil 

Sterilized soil 

X^nstorilizcd 

soil 

unsterilized soil 


Number Percent 

1 

Number Percent 

Numberlpercen* 

! 

Number Percent 

Number Percent 

Pythiurn ultimum . 

3 00 

3 

7 

2 

4 

0 

— 

5 

28 

Phizodonia solani 

1 20 

27 

59 

42 

82 

8 

02 

1 


Trichoderma sp . . 

1 20 

0 


J 

2 

0 


0 


Fusarium sj) . 

0 _ 

5 

1) 

I 

2 

1 

8 

8 

45 

Phycomycetes _ 

0 . 

2 

4 

3 

0 

0 

_ 

1 

5 

AUernariasYi .. 

0 _ 

0 


2 

4 

0 


1 

5 

Aspergillus sp... 

0 _ 

1 

2 

0 


1 

8 

0 


Penicilliiim sp_ 

0 .. 

0 


0 


1 

8 

1 

5 

Pacteria. 

0 _ 

0 

13 

0 

.... ... 

2 

15 

1 

5 

Unclassified _ 

0 .. 

2 

4 

0 


0 


0 


Total _ 

5 100 

40 

1(K) 

51 

100 

13 

101 

18 

98 
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All these tests show that both Pythium ultirmim and Rhizoctonia 
solani are definitely parasitic on broadleaf seedlings. I^athogenicity 
can be obtaiiK'd in either sterilized or iinsterilized soil, depending 
upon wlietlier the tests a]‘e for preemergence or postemergence damp¬ 
ing-off. Freemergence losses caused by P. ultimum apparently can 
be better demonstrated for broadleaf species by inoculation in steri¬ 
lized rather than iinsterilized soil, but R. solani inoculations were more 
effective in unsterilizcMl soil. On the other hand, for producing post- 
emergence damping-off, these tests showed that the percentage loss 
was greater when P. ultimum was inoculated into unsterilized soil and 
P. solani into sterilized soil. 


DISCUSSION 

The information presented in this paper is believed to be funda¬ 
mental to a complete understanding of the damping-off problem as it 
affects seedlings of broadleaf species in Great Plains nurseries. Be¬ 
cause of the uniformity in climatic conditions and soil formations 
thi’ough the Gr(jat Plains region, control measures that are successful 
in Texas are likely to be equally so in North Dakota. In some respects 
the problem of controlling damping-off of broadleaf species is similar 
to that of its control in other crops beca.us(^ the principal jiarasites in 
both cases are Pythium ultimum and Rhizoctonia solani and on occa¬ 
sion Fusarium spp. Since the seedlings are commonly grown in open 
drills and not in protected seedbeds, su(^cessfull large-scale control 
measures will necessarily be quite different from those used in conif¬ 
erous nurseries. 

Only about half of the broadleaf species studied proved to be sus¬ 
ceptible to damping-off; therefore the control problem at once becomes 
considerably simplified. vSince some soils of the region showed hoaviei' 
damping-off potentialities than others, only those broadleaf species 
resistant to clamping-off should be grown on unfavorable sites. For 
susceptible broadleaf species, control methods should take into con¬ 
sideration tlie fact that both Pythium ultimum and Rhizoctonia solam 
are pathogenic and that Fusarium is apparently also capable of caus¬ 
ing postemc^rgence losses when temperature conditions are favorable. 
Treatments that inhibit one of these parasites may encourage th(‘ 
development of another. Moreover, there does not appear to be a 
marked difference in virulence between Rhizoctonia strains; hence', 
broadleaf species susceptible to damping-off should not be grown in 
the pea occupied during the preceding season by other susceptible 
species. If these findings are taken into consideration, control meas¬ 
ures should b(^ somewhat simplified and more effective. 

SUMMARY 

Soil developmental processes and climatic conditions in the Great 
Plains are unusually uniform for a region extending through so many 
degrees of latitude. 

Approximately 50 percent of the broadleaf species grown are sus¬ 
ceptible to damping-off, four of the most important being the Amer¬ 
ican elm, Siberian elm, black locust, and desert willow. 

For susceptible species, damping-off mainly assumes two forms. 
When the seed or new radicle is destroyed, the losses are classified as 
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preemergence damping-off. Postemergence damping-off results from 
infection of seedlings from a few days to 3 weeks old, and the diseased 
plants may either fall prostrate on the soil or, more commonly, remain 
erect, dry up, and break off. Sore shin is the result of stem infection 
at about ground level of older plants. Root rots and top infection of 
young seedlings are unimportant in this region. 

The principal damping-off fungi have been identified as Rhizoctonia 
solani Kiihn and Pythium uliimum Trow; Fumrium spp. may also be 
of occasional importance. R. solani isolates from different broadleaf 
species are regarded as strains, since cultural characteristics w^cu'e not 
constant enough, in the opinion of the wiiter, to justify the establish¬ 
ment of species. Of the broadleaf species tested, black locust appeared 
to be the most susceptible to P. ultimum and desertwillow the most 
susceptible to R. solani. 

Pathogenicity t(‘sts have provc‘d that Pythium ultimum and s(‘veral 
strains of Rhizocionia solani are d(dinit,ely pathogenic to a number of 
broadleaf specues and also to st'veral kinds of agronomic jilants, R. 
solani inoculationa appeared to be more successful in imsterilized soil 
than in st(iriliz(‘(l soil, whereas the opposite was true for P. ultimum. 
The cojnparatively wide raug(‘ of pathogenicity of R. solani isolates 
fui‘th(M' justified designating them as strains rather than species. 
Pnhminary tests indicated that Fusarium spp. can cause fairly heavy 
po8t(‘mergence damping-off in unsterilized, inoculated soil but very 
little precunergcnce loss except in sterilized, inoculated soil. 

The relation of these studies to the control of damping-off of broad¬ 
leaf species is discussed. 
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ANATOMICAL AND CYTOLOGICAL STUDIES ON BEET 

MOSAIC^ 

liy Katiieiunk Esau 

hofani.sf, ('afifonda Af/ricultimfl K,rf>er}nn‘nt /Station 
INTRODUCTION 

The anatomy of the siipir heet {Bata ralyaris L.) atl'eeted witii 
Jiiosaie }ias been inpesti^ated by several workers, but some results 
are eontradietory. llobbins described necrosis of the vascular 

tissues and of the adjac^mt ])arenchyma in mosaic beets, and Koland 
{4'/') saw ^’ummosis in tlie |)hloem tissue of beets atlecled by ‘\jaun- 
issey whi(‘h he repirded as similar to beet mosaic. Biininfi' (7), 
Scliafl'iiit and Weber (TS), and Sirotina (dT), on the other hand, re- 
])orted no phloem neci-osis in mosaic beets. Schaffnit and Weber {4S) 
found foreign bodies in the [ddoem of mosaic sugar beets, but Sirotina 
{o4) note^l sucli bodies in healtljy plants also. According to tlie 
modern concept, a mosaic virus is not limited to the pldoein and pro¬ 
duces few or no abnoi'malities in this tissue (d, dl); it therefore 
ap[)eared [jertinent to reexamine the phloem of beets affected with 
mosaic. The first part of the jn'esent paper compares the phloem of 
healthy and mosaic-diseased sugar beets 

The second part deals witli the structure of the mesopliyll in mosaic 
beet l(*aves, |)articuiarly with ])lastid abnormalities. According to 
many workers (7-7d, ,7^, TA dJ. d7), the yell(>w areas in leaves 

affected with mosaics are hy])oplastic and contain small chloroplasts 
reduced in numbers as compared with liealthy mesophyll or wnth the 
dark-green areas of mosaic leaves. Some workers st rongly empluisize 
that undei'development is the only abnormality of the yellow areas, 
that cell contents are not destroyed, and that the aifected cells con¬ 
tinue to develop until tliey become more neaily like those of th(‘ green 
areas (7, <S’, /O, 77, Jd. Id), Although recognizing hypoplasia as the 
princi|)al disease symptom in the yeilow areas, othei* workers record 
also some injury to the contents, particularly the plastids (/>, 7^, 
dd^ 44) • The present study is concerned especially with the question 
whether underdevelopment alone explains the peculiarities of the yel¬ 
low areas in mosaic leaves, or whether destructive changes also occur 
ill tliein. 


^ llecelvwl for publication March 2r». i94a. 
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MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The mosaie-diseased sugar-beet material was obtained from artifi¬ 
cially inoculated greenhouse plants grown at Riverside, Calif.,^ and 
from naturally inoculated plants in fields of the Sacramento Valley. 
Healthy leaves were collected from greenhouse plants and in fields that 
showed no mosaic in the years when this disease was not prevalent. 
Symptom-free plants in severely affected fields were also sampled. 
The material was examined partly in the fresh state in freehand sec¬ 
tions mounted in water, partly after treatment by a common paraffin 
method. Ta[) and distilled water were tried for tfie fresh sections, but 
the former was selected as the less injurious medium. Several killing 
solutions were employed in the paraffin method, mainly fornialin- 
aeeto-alcohol mixtures, Randolph’s modified Na vashin fluid (J.5, -^5), 

and a bichromate-chromic-osmic acid solution according to Cham|)y 
p. S7), The paraffin sections were cut 7 to 10 microns thick and 
were stained with Heidenhain’s haematoxylin and safranine as used 
previously by the writer ('^^3)*. This staining method gives a good 
wall differentiation and also shows cytoplasmic details. The stain 
may be variously balanced so as to have either the haematoxylin or the 
safranine predominating in the cytoplasmic structures. In detail, 
the schedule is as follow^s: 

(1) Place slides, with pai*afiiii removed, In distilled water. 

(2) Change distilled water f) times during 10 minutes. 

(8) Mordant in 4-i)ereeut aciueous ferric ammoninm sulphate for 10 jiiinutes. 

(4) Transfer to distilled water, and eimiige the latter 4 oi- 5 times dtirlng 10 
to 20 minutes. 

(5) Transfer into a weak solution of haematoxylin prepared by yvutting 10 
drops of stock solution (2.5 gnr of haematoxylin crystals in KKl cc. of 05-i)ereent 
ethyl alcohol) into a ('oplin staining dish with tap wniter or with distilled water 
made slightly alklaline with sodium l)icarbonate. Stain until the walls apiK'ar 
bluish. I’lie time vjiries with the kind of material, the age of the organ, and the 
fixing solution ust*d. From 10 to 20 minutes was required in the jiresent 
investigation. 

(6) Rinse in tap water. 

(7) Stain 0 to 24 hours in a dilute safranine solution prepared by adding 
5 to 0 drops of stock solution (1 gm. safranine O in 100 cc. of 60-i)erceut alcohol) 
to a Coplin dish with tap water. 

(8) Destain in 50-percent alcohol, and carry through higher alcohols to 
xylene. Treat each slide individually. 

(9) Mount in balsam. 

The lai'ger photographs were taken on Isopan film, tfie smaller on 
Finopan film. Wratten filters B~58 (green) and 44 (minus red) were 
used in photography. The draw^ings were prepared wdth the aid of 
a camera lucida. All photograplis wuu*e made from ptiraffiii material, 
the drawings mostly from freehand sections. 

EXTERNAL SYMPTOMS OF BEET MOSAIC 

As several workers have indicated (7, the ycllow- 

f i'een mottling of the mosaic beet leaves sliows vtirious patterns and 
ifferent degrees of paleness and distinctness of the yellow areas. 
Masking of symptoms also occurs in this disease. Figure 1 shows a 


«This material was supplkid by Dr. C. W. Bennett, Division of Sugar Plant Inveatigatlons, 
U. 8. Department of Agricultiire. 

< This method of staining was originally recommended by Dr. U. 11. Wettnore, of Harvard 
Pniversity. 
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healthy leaf and a mottled mosaic leaf of greenhouse plants from 
Kiverside, and figure 2 illustrates the common patterns of mottling 
found on mosaic beets in a field near Davis. Leaf A in figure 2 has 
the diffuse type of mottling characteristic of old<»r leaves. In leaf B 
the yellow areas aie com[)aratively large and sharply delimited. This 
pattern somewhat resembles that of tlie mosaic leaf in figure 1. The 



FiGtriuc 1. — A, leaf and B, mosaievdiseased leaf fnun sugar-beet ijlauts 

grown in a greenhouse at Iliverside, Calif. The diseased plant was artificially 
inoculated with the mosaic virus. (Photograph furni.shed by Dr. C. W. 
Bennett.) XI. 

contrast between the yellow and green areas is pai'ticularly sharp in 
leaf 'O (fig. 2). In leaf D the yellow areas have the shape of fcmnall 
roundish spots. 

ANATOMY OF THE PHLOEM OF MOSAIC LEAVES 

The present writer (7^, J9) has already described the development 
and structure of the phloem in healthy\siigar-bert leaves. Briefly, 
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tlie functioiiin/ir phloem as seen in a ti'ansverse section of a bundle 
(pi. 1, A) is a smari-celled tissue composed of sieve tubes, very small 
companion cells, and phloem parenchyma cells. These last are the 
largest in the tissue. Hie older })art of the primary phloem which 
ceased to function (‘onstitutes the bundle cap (pi. 1, A, left). Within 



Fkixjrb 2.—Leaves from irujsaie-diseasecl sugar-beef plants from a naturstlly 
infected commercial i)lanting near Davis, Calif.: A, Diffuse type of mottling 
characteristic of oldei' leaves; Ji, yellow area.s compiU'atively large and sharply 
(h'limited ; C, contrast between yellow and green n?*eas parti(*ularly sharp; 
Z>, yellow areas appearing as small roundisb spots. X Mi¬ 
lt the remnants of crushed sieve tubes and companion cells seem like 
deeply staine<l wall thickenings. The intact cells of the cap are the 
much-elongated phloem cells, which develop rather thick cellulose 
walls after the conducting elements of the phloem are obliterated. 

Younger and older leaves from many severely affected plants grown 
in greenhouse and outdoors were examined for phloem structure. No 
abnormalities were observed in tlie vascular tissues, when the leaves 
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showed no necrosis externally. A vascular bundle of a young, severely 
mottled leaf from a field-grown plant appears in plate 1, B. This 
bundle is younger than that in plate 1, A, It shows normal phloem 
and an immature bundle cap in which the different stages in oblitera¬ 
tion of the sieve tubes and companion cells are conspicuous. The 
phloem of sugar-beet leaves affected with curly top strikingly con¬ 
trasts with that of the mosaic leavers. Curly top induces hypertrophy 
and hyperplasia in the phloem of affected jilants. The tissue residt- 
irig from these growth abnormalities shariily deviates from the nor¬ 
mal phloem {IS, iiO), Kventually it collapses, and a gundike sub¬ 
stance accumulates among the dead cells. 

Certain mosaic leaves used in the present study showed necrosis 
of various tJssues. Thus mnuosis of phloem, xylem, mesophyll, and 
epidei'inis was observed in the local lesions that sometimes appeared at 
tlie place of inoculation and in yellow areas along the veins through 
which tlie virus passed from the place of inoculation before systemic 
infection occurred. The necrosis was a collapse of cells that a|)i)eared 
to have developed normally, a(*companied by an accumidation of deeply 
staining material. Judging from these instances of phloem necrosis, 
this abnormality may o(*cur under certain conditions in mosaic beet, 
but is not a constant or sjiecific symtitom and does not indicate a 
close r(dation of the mosaic virus to the phloem. In contrast, phloem 
degeneiation in curly to[> diseased plants is a constant primary symp¬ 
tom and is one indication of tlie cdose association between the virus 
and tlie ])hloem of tlie host. The other pathologic changes in mosaic 
and curly top beets point in the same direction. Tlie stunting of 
[ilants and the malformations on leaves in curly top appear to be 
secondary sym[)toms that can be explained as I’esulting from dis- 
turliances in the phloem tissue (AS*, JO). The mesophyll abnoi’rnali- 
ties in mosaic be<‘ts, on the other hand, can be well interpreted as pri¬ 
mary symptoms induced by the virus in this tissue. 

It is difficult to explain tlie necrosis of entire mesophyll cells and 
even of the vascular tissues observed in the mosaic material just de¬ 
scribed while such necrosis is absent in leaves that develop after the 
systemic infection has liecome establislied. (kinceivably, at the place 
of inoculation and along the veins where the virus is first moving out 
of the ])laces of inoculation, the virus concentration is particularly 
high and produces an initial shock, causing some necrosis. Further 
studies on this problem would be of interest. 

Rolibins (.{6'), who considered malformations and necrosis of tijis 
of leaves in mosaic sugar beets to be symptoms of mosaic, sectioned 
such leaves and found in them necrosis of pliloem and other tissues. 
From these observations he concluded that beet mosaic induced phloem 
necrosis. The malformations and tip necrosis that he described are 
not, however, symptoms of beet mosaic and frequently occur in plants 
not affected by this disease.® 

Wliile the (xindition of the phloem in mosaic beets was being con¬ 
sidered, this tissue and others wefe examined also for the bodies de¬ 
scribed by Schaffnit and Weber {I^S) and Sirotina ( fjJf) in mosaic and 
healthy beets. These ‘‘elytrosoma” are said to be commonly spindle- 
shaped or very much elongated, often of the same size as the nuclei or 


“ Personal coimnuni< atlon by Dr. C. W. Bennett and Dr. Eubanks Carsner, Division of 
Sugar Plant Investigations, United States Depjirtmtnit of Agrlenltnre. 
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larger. They either are homogeneous or they contain spheroidal gran¬ 
ules. Schaffnit and Weber emphasized that these bodies occurred in 
undifferentiated phloem of young leaves. In the present study no 
bodies of the sort were observed. Plate 2, /I, illustrates a tangential 
longitudinal section of procambium and young phloem of a bundle 
from a young sugar-beet leaf that showed severe mottling. There 
are no foreign bodies in evidence. The somewhat elongated nuclei 
are the only conspicuous structures within the procambial cells in the 
center of the field. In some cells two nuclei ai>pear to be present, but 
only as the residt of an optical effect, lire procambial cells ai'e radi¬ 
ally compressed, and in tangential sections the nuclei of two cells 
may occur at very close levels. Tbe pi’ocambial walls are not thick 
enough to obslru(‘t the liglit materially. The phloem appears above 
and below the pi'ocambium in |)late 2, A. This tissue has certain 
characteristic' ])rotoplasmic elements sometimes erroneously related 
to diseases (//>, ic?/). Plate 2, /I, shows slimy accumulations of an im- 
jnaturt* sieve-tube element; plate 2, C and /h the sieve-tube ])histids of 
mature sicA^e-tube elements. The ‘Vlytrosoma,'' as described in tin' 
literature ( {A’? ci)-) do not resemble the slime bodies or the sieve-tube 
j)Iastids. They may be com|)ared with some nuclei in the elongated 
cells of the vascular bundles, such as those in ])late 2. K to <7, but arc* 
not supposed to shoAv the same internal structure as tlie nuclei. 

EFFECT OF MOSAIC UPON THE MESOPHYLL 

According to Bcinijig (7), the l)eet mosaic resembles other niosaics 
in that it induces mottling by retarding tbe differentiation of isolated 
spots in the mesophyll. These spots become the yellow art'as as tin* 
leaf develops. The yellow areas are tliinner, with fewer intercellulai’ 
spaces and less chlorophyll, than the green areas. BiVuing (7), who 
attributed all these abnormalities to undei*velo])ment of tin* mesophyll 
and chloroj)lnsts. recorded no destructive changes in juosaic* h'aves. 

The material used in the‘present study (‘onfirms the view that the 
mesophyTl in the yelhnv areas is hypoplastic. Plate 8 illust]’ates a 
section from a gj’een area (d ) and a yellow area {B) of the same 
medium-sized mosaic leaf. In each photograph the palisade region 
appeal’s alxjve, tlie si)ougy below. Idle yellow area, as contrasted 
witli the green, shows certain juvenile characteristics: the mesophyll 
is not differentiated into ]>alisade and spongy layers, its cells are more 
or less isodiametric, and the intercellular system is ratlier |)oorly de¬ 
veloped. Its chloro|)hists, furthermore, are indistinct—a feature con¬ 
sidered in detail elsewhere in this paper. A dark-green area (pi. 
8, A ) may appear thicker than healtliy mesophyll fi’om leaves of com¬ 
parable age or older (j)l. 4, d); that is, the gr’een areas may be hy])ei’- 
plastic. Tlie degree of difference between them and liealthy nu*so- 
})byll varies considerably, lioweA^er; they may be no thicker tluin 
the healthy leaf. The differences between the yellow and the green 
areas also vary. In a very young leaf the dirference in the rate of 
development of the green and yellow areas will not have had time to 
produce variations in leaf thickness. In old leaves, on the fither hand, 
the two areas may have the same thickness because the effect of the 
disease is insufficiently severe. According to Brining (7), the yellow 
areas continue to develop so that eventually they become more nearly 



A, Tangential longitudinal se<‘tion through procamhium of a vascular bundle of a 
young mosaic'diseased beet leaf. X 2iXl. Ji, Sieve-lube slime; C and i), sieve- 
tube plastids: and E, proeambial nuclei from section as in .4. F and (J, Nuclei 
in xylem parenchyma of mosaic beet leaves. II to M, Plastids in different 
stages of coalescence and nuclei from various cells in mosaic beet leaves. 
n to M, X mi 
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Plate 3 



Transverse sections of a green (.4) and yellow (B) area of a inedium-siztHl 
leaf severely affected by mosaic. X2t)0. 
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Plate 5 



A, Transverse section of a green area; and S to JB. several cells from such areas 
of very young mosaic beet leaves. A, X2K); B to E, X9()0. F, Transverse 
section of a yellow area; and G to J, several cells from such areas of the same 
leaves as In A to E. F, X290; O toXOOO. 
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like the green. Some old leaves with mild mottling used in the pres¬ 
ent stud}^ showed only slight liistologie differences between the yellow 
and green areas, but tliese leaves might have been infected while they 
were partly dinerentiated and in consequence might have been little 
affected by the virus. AVhether a leaf showing as striking a difftu*euce 
between the light and daik areas as in plate H would largely eliminate 
this difference during further development still remains to be deter¬ 
mined. Often the yellow areas sliow such profound cytologic disor¬ 
ganization that the possibility of recovery seems doubtful. I>»velo])- 
inental studies with repeated samjilings of the same leaves are desira- 
l)le in this connection. 

In leaves developing aftei* the systemic infection has occurred the 
futui’e yellow areas are cliaracterized by su})pression of cell divisions, 
wheieas the cells of the future green areas continue to divide actively 
or perhaps even divide at abnormally high rates if tlie resulting green 
aiea becomes hyper|)lastic at maturity. In the early stages of de¬ 
velopment, consequently, the green area (pi. 5, A) lias smaller but 
more numerous cells and apt)ears less differentiated than the yellow 
aiea of the same leaf (pi. 5, F), Later, when the green area assumes 
its more or less mature characteristics, the yellow area appears as 
an underdevelo[)ed portion of the leaf (pi. 8). 

EFFECT OF MOSAIC UPON THE PLASTIDS 

PLASTIDS OF HEALTHY AND SYMPTOM-FREE LEAVES 

Plastids easily react to various stimuli by changes in their ap¬ 
pearance, and the modifications within the range of normal variability 
are not clearly se|)arated fi-oin those indicating a pathologic state. 
Because the problem of changes in tlie physical state of plastids is so 
com])Iex {<29^ 5:2, 67), the ])lastids of the healthy and symptom-free 
beets wei’e studied in detail before diseased material was considered. 

Wlien plastids wane examined in fresh sections, two criteria were 
used in identifying living (^ells: the occur rence of protoplasmic stream¬ 
ing and the presence of mitochondria. Tliough the absence of stream¬ 
ing does not necessarily indicate that the cell is dead, its presence is 
gener ally i-egardcnl as a sign of life. Mitochondr ia, on the other hand, 
are very fragile; their j)resenc4‘ indicates that the cell has not been 
materially injured in preparation. These Irodies were not identified 
by applyirrg specific tests; rather, they were located and interpreted 
as mitochondr ia Iry comparing ])ublished descriptions of mitochondria 
with bodies obsei'ved in cells of a variety of jffants, including the beet. 
Furthermore, different fixatives were a])plied under the inicroscoire. 
Some were acetic acid fixatives, known to cause a dissolution of mito¬ 
chondria; others were bichromate fixatives, said to preserve them. 
Tire mitochondi-ia as identified by these means in the beet commonly 
appear- as dumbbell-siraped rods with swellings on both ends. Fr-e- 
quently tire elongated mitochondria separate into jrair-s of spherical 
bodies! With time this separation becomes more (‘orirmon, so that aft er* 
2-8 hours of observation the spherical bodies predonrinate. The mito¬ 
chondria are carried by the streaming cytoplasnr and often show also 
air oscillatory movement. Other common bodies conrpai-able in size 
with mitochondria occur in the living cells. These, being much more 
highly refractive than tire mitochondria, are probably oil globules. 
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The appearance of the nucleus may also be used as a criterion of cell 
condition. In a living cell, with ordinary illumination, the nucleus 



FrtHTitE 3.—Plastids and nuclei jn fi-eehand sectioiiH from mosuic-free beet plants. 
A, Chloroplasts of a mesopliyll cell, X l,3f$0. /f, Chloroplasts crushed by 
pressure on cover glass. X 1,360. O, Lcueoplasts and nucleus from pith ot 
hypocotyl. X 1,400, D, CUiloroplasts and nucleus from petiole. X 1,400. 
£}, Chloroplasts and nucleus from pith of seedstalk. 'X 1,41K). F, Same as in 
F after treatment with a biehromate fixative. X 1,400 

shows no structure; but in a dead cell it lias a granular reticulum or is 
granular throughout. 
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According to recent literature, cliloroplasts may appear eitlier gran¬ 
ular or homogeneous, both conditions being normal (^, il, €2^ 6Vi). 
The cliloroplasts of tln^ lieet leaves, whether from tlie mesophyll (fig. 

3, d) or from other chloropliyll-containing parenchyma (fig. 3, />), 
often show a distinctly granular structure. Tlie granules are ar¬ 
ranged in somewhat orderly fashion (fig. 3, A): they appear dark 
at one focus, light at another (fig. 3, D) ; and when’ the jilastid is 
mechanically crushed by ])ressui*e on the cover glass, the mass remains 
granular (fig. 3, B), At other times tlie chloi'ojilasts are very finely 
granular, with few, somewliat large granules showing no orderly 
aiTangement (fig. 5, A-C). No entirely homogeneous chlorojilasts 
wei’e observed in tliis study. 

The cliloro]ilasts of the mesophyll may lie more or less flattened and 
ap])res.sed to the walls. Sometimes they are sjiread out so much as 
to crowd each otlier* and assume somewhat angular outlines (fig. 5, B). 
()i‘ they may be roumhd oil' and not at all (‘rowded (fig. 3, A; 5, 0), 
Ditferent cells in tin* same section may show difl'erent degr*ees of 
flattc'uing of tlie cliloT‘o[ila.sts. Thougli these difl'erenc(‘s in shape 
might iiartly account for the apparent variations in plastid size, 
actual (litFereuces in plastid mass proladily o(‘(‘ur also. The jihotomi- 
ci‘ograi)hs in plate 4, B to //, illustrate variations in size of chloro- 
jilasts upon fixation and dehydration in sections of mature leaves. 
The plastids in plat(‘ 4. B to />, were found in different cells of one 
leaf s(‘ction: those in plate 4. E and b\ in cells of another; those in 
phite 4. G and //. in cells of a third. Even within a given cell, yilastids 
may vary in siz(‘ (fig. 5, A). Ayitiarently in ridation to the time of 
colitM'tion, the chloroplasts eithei‘ did or did not contain starch grains. 
The chloro[)lasts in plate 4, B to show starch grains. 

The chlorojilasts of tin* jiai’enchyma cells surrounding the vascular 
bundh‘s of the medium and large v(‘ins are smaller and jialer than 
the c'hlorotilasts of the mesopliyll. They tend to aggregate about the 
nucleus (fig. 3, D and E) like the leiicoplasts that occur in the colorless 
jiith jiai'eiicliyina of the root crown or flowering stalk (figs. 3, €, and 

4, A). Tlie aggregation of certain plastids around the nucleus has 
been recorded in the literature (29.02). In living cells the leiicoplasts 
or the pal(‘ chloroplasts appear to touch the nucleus (figs. 3, C to E). 
When killed, however, the nucleus shrinks, and the distance between it 
and the plastids is somewhat increased. Figure 3, F. shows tlie same 
nucleus and plastids as tigue 3. E, but after treatment with Navashin's 
fixing fluid. In the fixea cell of figure 4, A. also, the nucleus is some¬ 
what shrunken. 

Tlie leiicoplasts characteristically undergo amoeboid changes in 
shajie. Figure 4, B. sliows the changing shape of one leucojilast dur¬ 
ing 15 minutes. The amoebid shape of leiicoplasts is also evident in 
figure 3, G. taken from a living cell, and in figure 4, A , showing a cell 
treated with a mitochondrial bichromate fixative. Though the chloro¬ 
plasts display less tendency toward amoeboid changes, they may have 
colorless processes that alter their shape and siz(‘ (fig. 3, E). 

The living leaf sections are eventually injured by the tap water used 
for mounting them. Sooner or later after being mounted, certain 
cells exhibit vesiculation of plastids. The plastids (and the mito¬ 
chondria) swell and are converted into vesicles while the nucleus 
shrinks (fig. 4, C). When a chloroplast swells, it sometime^s appears 
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as though split in two halves still attached to the vesicle (fig. 4, Z>); 
or a green granular mass dispersed over the surface of the vesicle makes 
the latter appear in optical section like a ring with green particles 
adliering to it all around. Whether these particles are within the 



Fkiure 4. —Nurlei and plaslids from mosaic-free, beet (A-(/) and Vhenopoditim 
mifralc {D) planls. A, Protoplast of parenchyma from hyiK)cotyl treated with 
a bichromate tixative and embedded in paraffin. X 1,200. /i, Series of free¬ 
hand drawiiij^s of tlie same living lencoplast from parenchyma cell, showing 
amoel)oid changes that occurred during 15 minutes. About X 1,200. C, 
Shrunken iuicleus and swolhm cliloroplasts and mitochondria affected i>y tap 
water used for mounting. X 1,200. JO, Shrunken nucleus and swollen ehloro- 
plasts treated with a i)i<*hromate fixing solution after they were affected by 
tap water. X 1,200 

membrane of the vesiede and form bulges on its surface or whether 
they adhere on the outside has not been ascertained. The literature 
does not clearly answer this question (J6', 4/? 67). One can fix the 
vesicles by treating tlie section with a fixing fluid under the micixtscope 




A and H, (/!hl(>i*oplasts,fi’()iii « IwiUhy leaf. C, E to /, and M to Q, Cells from 
yellow areas of mosaic beet leaves. D, ami J to L, Cells from ^;reen areas of 
mosaic beet leaves. A to /. Fixed according to Navasbin; ,/ to Q, according to 
Champy. All X 000. 
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(fig. 4, D) ; but they liave not been observed in paraffin rnaterial. In 
fresh sections they eventnally burst, Jeaving a greenish granular mass 
behind. When during cutting* the chloroplasts are extruded from the 
cells, they vesiculate much quicker than the plastids within the cells. 
There is also a variatio]i in the time when this phenomenon appears 
in different cells of the same section. In some cells, pi*obably injured 
in cutting, vesiculation appears at once; in otliers not foi* various 
lengths of time; or the protoplast may disintegrate without swelling 
of plastids. 

PLASTIDS OF MOSAIC LEAVES 

The chloroplasts of the <lark-green areas of mosaic leaves (fig. 5, 
E and F. and ])!. (>, />, J to L) generally leseinlile the chlorojdasts of 
liealthy and sym})tom-free leaves (tig. 5, .1 to C; pi. 4, B to //). The 
two kinds of plastids show similar variations in size, degree of granu¬ 
lation, degi*e(‘ of spreading and flattening; both may or may not have 
starch. Iflastids in sections of the green areas of mosaic leaves t(*nd 
to show somewhat more j)ronounced vesiculation than the healthy 
m(‘so]ihyll. 

Th(‘ chlor'oplasts of tlie yrdlow ai*(‘as undergo pathologic changes of 
(litfei'ent degrees, (generally, if these* chloro|)lasts are present as dis- 
(‘lete bodies, th(*y are light-color*ed. Starch is occasionally present if 
the ])lastids ate not much modified. The latter ap|)arently vai’v in 
si;e as much as the chloroplasts of the dar k-green areas or of hea'lthy 
leaves: but no statistical studies of [rlastid size were made during the 
])resent investigation. Chloi’oplasts in yellow areas show a much 
greater* tendency toward vesiculation tharr those in healthy mesophyll 
or in dark-green areas of mosaic leaves. Num(‘i‘ous cells in water 
mounts of sections of yellow areas appear as thougli filled with foam 
( tig. 5, (j)^ th(‘ vesicles sometimes defoianing ea(‘h other. More or* less 
fi*agmented chloroplasts are associated with the vesicles. Eventually 
the latter burst, and a granular jvale-gieen or yellowish mass remains. 

Chloro})lasts that do not become vesiculated tend to be spi’ead out 
vei*y thin or to coalesce. Sometimes they appear amoeboid in shape 
(fig. T), />). The different apjiearance of tire coalescing plastids sug¬ 
gests tire following sequence in the process, lire plastids are clumped 
within a cytoplasmic sheath that appears very tenuous (fig. (i. A), 
Then the chloroplasts lose their sharp outlines (fig. O, C)^ and finally 
the jilastids and the cytoplasm together appear as a groenish mass 
closely appi*essed to the cell wall (fig. (>, //). At this stage the cells 
still i*es|)ond with ])lasmolysis to hy|)ertonic sugar solutions. Even¬ 
tually, in fresli sections, the coalesced material fragments. At the 
same time the nucleus becomes granular, and crystals appear in the 
cell. Some highly refractive bodies, usually one per* cell, may be 
present before the cell becomes completely disorganized (fig. (>, -4, 
above); but there may be similar bodies in symptom-free sections 
also. Usually the plastids appear in diffei*ent stages of coalescence 
when the section is mounted, but sometimes fusion occurs during ob¬ 
servation. Thus of the two cells in figure (i, />, the lower showed 
fusion of plastids about 30 minutes after the section was prepared. 
The plastids clumped together, became coarsely granular, and then 
fused (fig. 6, E ). Cytoplastic streaming ceased, and crystals appeared 
near the nucleus. The slide was placed in a refrigerator overnight, and 
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next morning tlie upper cell was still intact. In the lower cell, 
however, the protoplast was completely disintegrated. The two cells 
ill figure 6, Z>, were originally draw^i to illustrate the characteristic 
variation in chloroplast size in the inesophyll of mosaic and diseased 
beet leaves. The cells in figure 6, />, occuri’ed in the border between 
a yellow and a green arcni. 

Coalescence of chloroplasts in yellow areas is evident also in pai’affin 
material. Plate 6, C', shows coalesc'nd plastids witliin the cytoplasmic 
sheath lining the walls of two cells. Plate (5. R to /, gives several face 
views of partly and entirely fused chloroplasts. The spreading of 
plastid material in earlier stages of coalescence is obvious in |)late C, 
a view wliich strikingly contrasts with that of the rounded-olf plastids 
from a dark-green area in plate 6, D. The occurrence of coalesced 
])lastids in paraffin material and in parts of fresli sections somewhat 
removed from (;ells obviously injured in ]3reparation indicates that 
the cldoroplasts of yellow areas may l)e in various stages of coales¬ 
cence in intact leaves. 

Rather tlioroughly degenerated cells such as are encountered in 
paraffin sctions of yellow areas appear in plate 6, M to Q. For con¬ 
trast, cells from the dark-green areas of the same leaf are shown in 
plate 6, J to L, In plate b, d/, the chloroplasts, nucleus, and cyto])lasm 
form together a protoplasmic sheath closely appressed to the wall. 
Tliis sheath is rather thick where the nucleus occurs. The cell in ]>late 
6, contains darkly staining de])osits, probably tannic in nature, as 
well as the photoplasmic! sheath lining the wall. Tlie cell in plate 
(), is similar exceyit that it shows alsf) a vesiclelike structure at the 
lower right. Another A^esicle appears in the c(‘ll above. The oi’igin 
of these vesicles lias not been determined. They are ])robably not 
degenei’ated niudei, because often more than one vesicle occurs in a 
cell, whereas the chloro])lasls are part of the coalesced mass lining 
the wall. In plate 0, P and Q. the plastids apiiear like irregular 
amorphous masses smeared on the Avail. The nuclei Avere not dis¬ 
cernible in cells sliown in ])late 6, N to Q. 

It seems doubtful tliat cells so disorganized as those in iilate 6, 
M to Q, could recoAer and become more nearly like those of the dark- 
green areas (pi. 6, J to L). The literature indicates, fuithermore 
(see Discussion), tliat fusion of plastids, sometimes called agglutina¬ 
tion piO). is an irreversible process. The degenerative changes ob¬ 
served in the chloroplasts of the yelloAV areas, es])ecially their 
pronounced tendency to swell and burst in Avater mounts oi* to fuse 
into amorphous masses, indicates a profound alteration in tlieir physi¬ 
cal state. The entire protoplast appears to lie changed, since tlie cells 
in the yellow area usually show no slirinkage of protoplasts (pi h, 
M to P) such as commonly appears in ]iaraffin sections of healthy 
(y)!. (), A and B) and dark-green cells (pi. 6, L). 

Since the Tiartly or comydetely coalesced chloroyilasts of diseased 
cells stain lightly, in photography the contrast must be artificially 
increased in order to bring out the plastids, as in plate 6, P and Q. 
The diffuse condition of the plastids and their light staining exy)lains 
tlie difference in cytological appearance between the dark-green and 
the yellow areas. In the former the chloroplasts are discrete, more 
or less deeply stained bodies (pi. A ); in the latter they are obscure 
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The degree of chloroplast degeneration in yellow areas varies in 
different leaves and also in different parts of the same leaf or even 
of the same yellow area. These differences might be caused by a delay 
in vii‘us entry into some areas or cells as compared with others, or by 
v ariations in resistance of cells to the virus. A combination of the 
two factors might l)e assumed also. There is evidence, liowever, that 
the mosaic vii*us affects the chloroplasts in different stages of deveh 
ojnnent. Scarcity of plastids and sii})pression of cell division clear ly 
differentiate the yellow (pi. 5, F~J) from the green (pi. 5, A~E) 
areas in leaves tliat show the eaihiest signs of mottling. Judging 
from the youngest sections in plate 5, B and the chlorojrlasl develop¬ 
ment might be sup|)ressed or delayed in the yellow areas. At least, 
it is difficult to decide wliether the appearance of cells as in jrlate 5, 
(x, results from inhibition of chloroplast development or' from disor¬ 
ganization of structures ah-eady pi’esent in the cells. Accor-ding to 
Slieffield (JJ), |)lastid irrimordia usually are destroyed hr solanaceous 
liosts having aucuba mosaic, wliereas mature plastids are not affected 
by the virus. No special attempts to distinguish plastid primor'dia 
from [rlastids proper were made in the pivsent study. Certainly, how¬ 
ever, the ycdlow areas ar'e deficient in plastids at the earliest stages 
of their* (litlerrmtiation (pi. 5, G), Slightlv later (pi. 5, II to )) some 
])lastids develo]), but they stain lightly aru) are somewhat diffuse. In 
still older* leaves the yellow areas may have mor e or* less affected chloro¬ 
plasts (pi. 6, A", F, //), or the latter may be thoroughly disoi'ganized 
(j)!. fi, G\ 7, J/, to Q). Probably the moi’e severely degenerated cells 
are those affected by the virus in their earliest stages of development. 

Tile (‘vidence that cholor*oplasts of partly developed leaves are 
aff’ect(‘d l)y the mosaic virus was obtained fi*oin leaves that were inocu¬ 
lated or’ that i-eceived tlie vir'iis fr'om tire irroculated leaf in advanced 
stages of dev(‘lo])ment.‘’^ Yellow spots sometimes develop at the place 
of inocrdation. In the pi*(‘sent study such spots showed signs of injur’y, 
a})par'ent]y caused by rubbing the leaves during inoculation; the 
epidermal cells on the up[)er side of tire blade and sometinres also the 
deeper layer's of mesophyll wer*e rrecrotic, and wound-healing reac- 
tiorrs had set in beneatlr the necr*otic cells. As is well knowir, wound¬ 
healing iirvolves hyj)ertr*o])hy arrd hyj)ei*j)lasia accompanied by loss 
of chloroplasts, if the latter ar'e pr*eserrt in the affected tissue. Many 
other* cells, however*, irr the yellow areas somewhat removrai fr*om the 
plac(‘s of superficial necr'osis also showed degeneration of chloi’ojrlasts. 
lire latter appeai’ed very small or diffuse or wei'(‘ fragmented, or the 
entir'e pr'oto|)last was r’ejdaced by fiocculent material. Dar’kly stain- 
itrg bodies of cholorjrlast size, possibly irecrxrtic chlor’oplasts, also oc- 
cur*red irr t hese sections; and some entir’ely neci’osed cells were disper'sed 
among those that were still irrtact. Similar degeirer'ative changes oc¬ 
curred in the yellow stri]>s of mesophyll that were located along the 
larger* veins ttrrough which the virus moved out fr*onr tire place of 
inocidatioir; also irr the yellow mesophyll associated Avith a lateral 
vein in a leaf that was in an adA^anced stage of devtdopment Avhen the 
virus entered the plant through another leaf. All tire sections men¬ 
tioned aboA*e were compared Avith similar sectioirs of mesophyll fr*om 
symptom-free parts of the same leaves. These shoAved no plastid 
abnormalities. Plate 7, A, illustrates a section of yelloAv mesophyll 

® This material was prepared hy Dr. C. W. Bennett, 
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occurring along a lateral vein tlirongh which the virus passed when 
the leaf was ])artly grown. The scarcity of chloroplasts strikingly 
contrasts this section Avith the mesophyll in ])late 7, /i, taken from a 
similar j)Osition in the opposite, symptom-free side of the same leaf. 
The observations just given indicate that cells in dilfei'ent stages of 
dilferentiation may be atfected by the virus. 

Though the chloroplasts of tlie meso])hyll show tlie most striking 
elfect of the mosaic, the ])lastids of the })arenchyma along the larger 
vascular bundles apparently also become disorganized. Such cells 
sometimes contain llocculent or reticulate bodies that lie more or less 
close to (he nuclei (pi. 2, /, and M). These bodies may also occur 
in parenchyma cells of the vascular bundles (])1. 2, K) and in epidei*- 
mal cells (])1. 2, L). The l)odies seemingly i-esidt fi‘om coalescence of 
j)lastids. As already mentioned, [dastids of some kinds of paren¬ 
chyma and of the e[)idei*mis frequently aggregate near the nuclei (pis. 
2, '//, and 4, I). This tendency would exidain the proximity of the 
bodies to the nuclei. Views like the one in plate 2, 7, suggest ti’ansi- 
tional stages between the aggregation of plastids near the nucleus and 
theii’ fusion into a body. The absence of plastids in cells containing 
the bodies is still another indication that these bodies are related to 
plastids. Morphologically the bodies in mosaic beet pai’enchyma 
resemble tlie X-bodies described in other mosaic diseases. 

DISCUSSION 

In general, the results of the present study of the mosaic sugar lieet 
agree with other workers’ conclusions that the yellow aivas in (he 
mottled leaves of plants atfected by mosaic viruses are dcdicient in 
chlorophyll and tend to be more or less tliin as compared with the 
dark-green areas (7, <9, -9, 7.^, 15. '25. 32, 42- dJ, 6V7, (Ul), Tlie mosaic 
beet, furthermore, in comimm with many other mosaic plants (/>, 14 - 
42 ^ 65. 66), shows certain juvenile charactei‘istics in the yellow meso- 
[ihyll: the latter is not ditt'erentiated into jialisade and si)ongy paren¬ 
chyma and its cells are cuboidal in sha|.)e and rather closely packed. 
In other words, these areas are underdevelojAed, or hy})oplastic, as 
compai'ed with the green areas of tlie diseased leaves and with the 
mesophyll of the healthy leaves. Usually the yelloAV areas are de¬ 
scribed also as thinner than healthy mesophyll. An exception ap- 
jxmrs to be mosaic Datura Htra^nmimm, in which, according to Smith 
{55), the yellow areas are approximately as thick as the healthy 
mesophyll. In the mosaic beet the yellow areas, (hough tending to be 
comparatively thin, varied in thickness and were sometimes as thick 
as the green areas of the same leaf or as the mesophyll of healthy 
leaves. 

The dark-green areas of mosaic leaves are often described as thicker 
than healthy leaves (i^, 7.7, 55) . XJnusuaUy long, narrow ])alisade 

cells are mentioned as occurring in these areas. Goldstein (^t7), 
on the other hand, regards the dark-green areas as liypoplastic, though 
less so than the yellow areas. According to Clindi {9), the green 
spots of potato leaves atfected with crinkle are thicker than healthy 
leaves, but in potatoes affected with certain other mosaics they are 
of the same thickness as the healthy me^ophyll. In the present 
study the green areas of some mosaic beet leaves were markedly 
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Plate 7 



1, Yellow mesophyll oeetiriing, along a vein through whieh the inosaie virus 
luissed when the leaf was jtartly grown. The ehloroplasts have been i>artly 
destroyed in this niesophyll. X lilK). U. Mestjphyll taken from a similar area 
on the other side of the same leaf as in A, the side that showed no mosaic 
symptoms. A normal (complement of chhn'oplasts appears in this section. 
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thicker than liealthy rnesophyll of similar age, whereas in other leaves 
the green mesophyll resembled the healthy. 

According to the review just given with regard to thickness of 
inesophyll, the degree of difference between the yellow and the green 
areas on the one hand and between the healthy and diseased leaves on 
the other may vary considerably. AVorkers have also presented con¬ 
flicting data on the severity of cytologic effects of mosaic viruses, such 
as abnormal starch accumulations (7, .9, /6', 57^ 05^ 66)^ or 

the inhibition of plastid development, or the occurrence of chloroplast 
destruction {7-15^ 5S^ 57). Such variations may be 

expected. Viruses naturally differ in virulence, and the severity of 
symptoms is affected by the age of the leaf at the time of infection. 
Thus Stone (57) found little effect of the mild mosaic virus upon the 
leaf thickness in potato, whereas Hoggau (32)^ using other mosaic 
viruses, observed the usual reduction in tliickness of the yellow areas 
in solanaceous hosts. As Goldstein\s (25) study, on the other hand, 
clearly shows, leaves infected wlien still very young exhibit more 
marked external symptoms and internal abnormalities than those that 
weie j)ai*tly differentiated when the vii us entered them. Various en¬ 
vironmental conditions also affect the expression of sym])toms, as is 
evidenc(*d by the masking of symptoms that occurs under cej'tain f*nn- 
ditions of liglit and tem{)erature in many mosaics. Tlie divergent 
i‘e|)orts on starch accumidation must be judged in the light of the ob¬ 
servations that viruses delay both accumulation and removal of chloro- 
])last starch. The susce])tibility of symptom expression to various in¬ 
ternal and external factoi'S might well explain the conflicting data on 
the anatomic and cytologic abnormalities in mosaic diseases. 

As was observed in the introdiiction to this paper, some workers 
attribute the abnormalities of the yellow areas of mosaic leaves to 
underdevelo|)ment only; others describe destructive changes in the 
affected ju'otoplasts as well. The present study supports the view that 
the cell contents are disoi-ganized in mosaic leaves. Chinch’s (.9) con¬ 
clusion that definite physiological disturbances act in conjunction with 
an initial underdevelopment seems to picture correctly the abnormali¬ 
ties in the light areas of mottled leaves. 

Hyj)oplasia in yellow areas merits furtlnu' attention from students 
of ])atlH)logical anatomy. In partly or fully developed leaves the yel¬ 
low meso])hyll usually appears more juvenile than the green. Judging 
fi'om certain developmental studies on mosaic plants {12. /J, 3Jf). cell 
division in early stages of differentiation of mosaic leaves is suppi-essed 
in the yellow areas. Similar observations were made in the present 
study. Iwanowski (34), furthermore, ]M)inted out that the yellow 
areas j)recociously develop intercellular sf)aces, so that in young leaves 
these parts seem to (’onsist of a tissue older than the still-dividing, 
comjiaet green mesophyll. Grainger and Heafford (27) found that 
certain groups of mesophyll cells in leaf jirimordia of mosaic tobacco 
underwent earlier vacuolation than other adjacent ones; they suggested 
that these cells would become the yellow areas in the mature leaf. This 
suggestion, if correct, would indicate that the cells in the yellow 
areas complete differentiation before those of the green. Tlie early 
appearanc‘e of intercellular spa(‘es and the .suppression of cell div isions 
in tliese areas point in the same direction. Apparently, then, in the 
early stages of differentiation, the yellow areas are hyperplastic, since 
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certain phenomena of tissue maturation appear in tliem earlier than 
elsewhere in the mesophyll. Later they appear hypoplastic because 
they do iiot comidete the typical ditferentiation of the mesopliyll t issue. 

Certain workers interpret tlie mottling of mosaic leaves as the result 
of an uneven spread of virus in the affected leaves (/if, do). Light 
areas arise in those parts of the leaf that are still very young when 
invaded by the virus, whereas green areas develop if the virus is late 
in reaching the cells. Despite good evidence that yellow areas con¬ 
tain a higlier virus concentration than the green leaf ])arts /d), 
other phenomena besides the uneven spread of the virus might cause 
the mottling in mosaic leaves. Cells within the same tissue, even 
those occurring side by side, may react differently to the same stimuli 
or to injurious agents. Alexandrov (/) found that the tendency of 
sunflower chloroplasts to swell under certain climatic conditions v aries 
within the same })art of the leaf. According to Beauverie (.>), fusion 
and degeneration of e})idermal chromoplasts in Ranintcu/us petals 
treated with saponin may occur in one cell and not in another adjacent 
to it. Finding that certain zones die off in leaves of Bnjuni aipillare 
treated witli a-rays, while others remain alive, and that there ar(‘ no 
transitions between the two zones, Biebl (6) assumed that the detid 
parts were less resistant. Gratzy-Wardengg (;^<V) observed that star¬ 
vation caused the plastids to disintegrate in most cells of fern pro- 
thallia, luit that certain '‘green islands” of cells retained their chloro- 
])lasts. Diese cells showed particularly high osmotic valu(‘s and weie 
able to undergo regenerative clianges. According to Schwarz (o/), 
S(‘laghK lJ(( grown at temperatures of 10° C. and below devtOops vai’ie- 
gated leaves, the plastids degenerating in the white areas. Islands 
of green cells may remain, however, within the white tissue, indicating 
that individual cells vary in their responses to low temperatiii'es. 
KSometimes one of two guai’d cells of the same stoma may remain green 
while the other turns wlrite. At the ])resent stage of our knowledge 
of the virus-host relations, vr<e cannot ignore the possibility that (jells 
of the same age and location in the plant body vary in susce])tibility 
to the virus. 

With regard to the |)lastid abnormalities observed in the mosaic 
beet leaves, botli vesiculation and fusion of plastids lia ve Ixam described 
by many workers. FhCvSe abnormalities may be induced by vaiious 
factors. In general, living ])lastids respond easily with vesiculation 
to changes in the osmotic e(|uilibrium 67). The 

swollen vesiculated chloroplasts may endure for many days, reacting 
to hyjiertonic and hypotonic solutions with changes in volume (76,7.9). 
As a rule, tluj v(^siculated ]dastids eventually burst, leaving behind a 
greenish granular mass. Knudson (77), however, rej)orted having 
obtained a stal)le form of vacuolated plastids in RolyjKHlmm (lureiim 
gametophytes that octairred in |n*ogenies from X-rayed spoi'es. 

Several workers have recorded vesiculation of chloroplasts in fresh 
sections of mosaic-diseased leaves. Iwanowski (7^), who found that 
vesiculation in mosaic tobacco occurred most rapidly in the yellow 
areas, took this fact to indicate a lower resistance of these plastids. 
Similarly, Hoggan (77) saw plastids of the yellow leaf parts in mosaic 
potatoes swelling into colorless vesicles. Sfie suggestetl that this phe¬ 
nomenon might bear on the formation of spheres in tomato mosaic 
reported by Sorokin (76). The liquefaction of the chloroplasts de- 
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scribed by E(*kers()ii (77) in tomato mosaic also somewliat resembles 
vesiculation. According to Boauverie (;7, vesiculation of chloro- 
jdasts in potatoes affected with leaf roll becomes more pronoimced 
with increase in severity of the sym{)toms. Cook {12) and Slieliield 
(A7), observing vesicnlation of ehloroplasts in healtliy and virus- 
diseased leaves, eoncluded that it had no bearing on the diseases. The 
results of the present study—observations on the j*apid vesiculation 
and disintegration of ehloroplasts in tlie diseased leaves and on the 
relatively greater stability of the chloi‘oplasts in the symptom-free 
leaves—support the conce[)t that resistance of the plastids to changes 
in the osmotic conditions of the environment is reduced by the iires- 
enee of the virus. 

The sj)reading of ])lastids, their loss of (characteristic shape, the 
clumping iind fusions obs(‘rv(‘d in the mosaic-diseased beet leaves, all 
indicate a physiological distui*bance. Similar plastid abnormalities 
have been frecpiently descrilxal in the literature. Although consti¬ 
tuting jiathologic phenomena, th(\v iwv not sharply sej)ai*ated from 
normal variations in shape and consistency of ])lastids. A s|)i*eading 
and flattening of chloj‘o|)lasts. so that they crowd each otliei’ and be¬ 
come angidai' in outline, is apparently a normal state of the cldoro- 
plasts in the mesophyll, whicli, howevcu*, alternates witli a r(')unding 
off in relation to changes in light, temperature, moistuiv, and other 
conditions {6\ oJ. fJi). Amoi'boid changes in shape with the ])r(>duc- 
tion of |)seudoj)()dialike jirocrsses arc* known to occur in ehloroplasts 
and [)articularly in leucoplasts under apparently normal conditions 
{22, 21, 22, 22, 22, 21). Plastids may j)roduce pseudo])odia in 

light and round off in darkiH^ss PsiuKlopodia may be formed 

by [)lastids wlien tlie cells ai’e exposed to X-rays oj* are treated with 
jylasmolyzing agents {2, 2^, 27, 20). 

Spreading and cliange in the sha|)e of plastids, however, may be the 
lieginning of [)atliologic changes tliat result in their coalescence and 
final bieakdown {2,2, 22, 20, Jfl). The fusion of |)lastids into an ap- 
])arently viscous mass, sometimes called agglutination {20, J4I), has 
been induced by treatment with hypotonic and hypertonic solutions, 
alcohols of low |)ercentages, othei* organic substan(‘es, (x-rays, and 
neutral led {2, 2, 20, J4I, 20, 21). Though agglutination is usually de¬ 
scribed as an irreversible ])ath()logic change. Knudson {27) rej)orted 
agglomer*ated and fused |)lastids as stable forms in ganietophytt‘ prog¬ 
enies from spores of Polypodhini auremn tivated with X-rays. 

('lumj)ing and fusion of plastids have rarely been recorded by stu¬ 
dents of mosaic disguises. l)ickson {IJ4) spoke of agglomerations of 
chloroj)lasts and coalescence into irregular green masses in severe 
mosaic infections. Nelson {44)^ describing bean mosaic, menti(ms 
flattening of the stroma of (‘hloroplasts and their eventual collapse 
into a coherent mass of viscous, pale-yellow or coloi’less material with 
a highly rt*fractive surface. Loss of contours, clum])ing and fiision 
of plastids, were also observed in noninfectious chlorosis and variega¬ 
tions {20, 20, 21). 

Judging from the data on plastid abnoi-malities, these structures 
can react similarly to many different injurious agents and environ¬ 
mental effects. The A’esiculation and coalescence of ehloroplasts in 
mosaic leaves cannot, therefore, l>e regarded as responses to a specific 
action of the mosaic virus. They are symptoms of ])hysiologic dis- 
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turbances within the diseased cells—disturbances that mi^ht be 
brought al)Out by various agencies, as well as viruses, and which re¬ 
duce the stability of the plastids. 

SUMMARY 

Sugar-beet leaves with systemic symptoms of mosaic used in the 
present study showed no abnormalities in the phloem; this tissue was 
not degenerated, nor did it contain any foreign or al 3 normal todies. 
Apparently the mosaic virus is less intimately related to the phloem 
than is the curly top virus, which constantly and primarily induces 
phloem degeneration in the affected plants. 

The mottled mesophyll of the mosaic-diseased p^lants shows the usual 
characteristics of mesophyll of mosaic leaves. The yellow areas tend 
to be thinner than the gi'een areas and show certain juvenile charac- 
bn*istics: their cells are nearly isodiametric and lather closely packed, 
with no typical differentiation into palisade and spongy layers. 
Early in development the yellow areas show scanty cell divisions, so 
that at first they have larger cells and appear more mature than the 
small-celled green areas in which divisions are still continuing. The 
green areas resemble healthy mesophyll or appear hy[)erplastic. The 
degree of difference between the yellow and the green areas, on the one 
hand, and between the diseased and liealthy leaves, on the othei*. 
varies considerabl y, 

The chloroplasts of the yellow areas undergo pronounced iiathologic 
clianges. In young cells they are deficient in number, possibly be¬ 
cause of delayed develo]>ment or destruction of jdastid primordia. 
In older cells the chloroplasts are pale and fragile; tliey readily re¬ 
spond with swelling and disintegration to the contact with tap water. 
Or the chloroplasts aie diffuse^ and irregularly shaj)ed, and stain 
lightly. In the most severely disease<l cells the chloroplasts fuse into 
amorphous masses. Nuclei may be absent from such cells. Accord¬ 
ing to the literature, similar degenerative plienornena occur in plastids 
exposed to many different injurious agents. Apparently they are 
symptoms of physiologic disturbances which are caused wutliin the 
diseased cells by the presence of virus, but wliich are not necessarily 
responses to any specific action of the vims. 
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REACTION OF LACTUCA SPECIES TO THE ASTER 
YELLOWS VIRUS UNDER FIELD CONDITIONS ^ 

By Ross C. Thompson 

Horticulturist, Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research Adminis’^ 
iration, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Tlie loss to lettuce growers attributable to the aster yellows virus 
in certain localities in the eastern part of the United States has 
amounted to as much as 30 percent of the crop in some seasons. 
The increasing seriousness of this disease has emphasized the need 
for a more satisfactory means of control than is at present available. 
In the hope of detennining whether genetic factors for resistance to 
the aster yellows virus that might be of value in breeding resistance 
into the important commercial varieties could be located in any of 
the numerous species and varieties of lettuce, investigations were 
initiated. In 1935 a large collection of varieties of cultivated lettuce 
from both domestic and foreign sources was started at the Bureau of 
Plant Industry Station, Beltsviile, Md. These were tested under 
field conditions to deti^rmine their reaction to the aster yellows virus. 
After s(vv(‘ral years of field testing it was concluded that none of the 
varieties of cultivated lettuce cany factors that are likely to be of 
value in breeding for resistance to this disease. Attention was then 
turned to the wild species of Lactuca. As many wild forms as could 
be obtained were collected and tested under field conditions for 
their reaction to the aster yellows virus. 

Yellows of aster {Callistephus chinensis (L.) Nees) was described 
by Smith (7),^ who suggested that similar symptoms in other Coin- 
positae might be diie to the same cause. According to Kunkel 
(^, 3), the aster yellows virus is spread from plant to plant almost 
entirely by a single species of leafhopper (Macrosteles ditisus (Uhl.)). 
He listed some 170 species of plants to which the virus was trans¬ 
mitted by mM, divims. Numerous other host plants have been added 
to the list. Some of these are wild forms that provide overwintering 
hosts for the leafhopper; from them the virus is spread to cultivated 
plants. 

Probably the first report of aster yellows in lettuce was made by 
Carpenter (/), who indicated it to be the cause of considerable loss to 
lettuce growers in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas. Severin (5) pre¬ 
sented data wliich indicated that the strain of aster yellows virus 
found in California diff'ered from the eastern strain. He (6') found 
a number of varieties of lettuce to be susceptible to the California 
strain. Linn (4) listed 23 varieties of lettuce that were susceptible 
to the eastern strain on Staten Island, N. Y. It is assumed that 
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the eastern strain of the aster yellows virus described by the above- 
mentioned workers is the one involved in the study of Lactuca reported 
herein, but no effort has been made to verify the assumption. 

MATERIALS 

AMERICAN GARDEN VARIETIES 

The following varieties of Lactuca satwa L. from American sources 
were grown over a period of several years, and notes were made on 
their reaction to aster yellows: Asparagus, Batavian Bath Cos, Bibb, 
Big Boston, Black-Seeded Simpson, Brown Batavian, California 
Cream Butter, Chavigne, Crisp as Ice, Dark Green Cos, Deacon, 
Deer’s Tongue, Density, Denver Market, Early Curled Sirnpson, 
Giant Summer, Golden Queen, Grand Rapids, Green Madeira Winter, 
Green Province Cos, Hanson, Hardy Green Winter, Hardy Red 
Winter, Hubbards Market, Iceberg, Imperial C", Imperial D, Imperial 
F, Imperial 44, Imperial 152, Imperial 615, Imperial 847, Imperial 
850, Malta, Mammoth Black-Seeded Butter, Marvel, Maximum, May 
King, Mignonette^ Milly, New York Regular, New York 12, New 
York 515, Paris White Cos, Prize Head, Salamander, Speckled Dutch 
Butter, Tennisball, Tom Thumb, Unrivalled, and Wayahead. 

EUROPEAN GARDEN VARIETIES 

The following European varieti(*s of lettuce obtained from Vil- 
morin-Andrieux & Cie., Paris, France', we^e included among the 
varieties studied: Batavian Bath, Brown Batavian, Brown Genoa, 
Brown Stolid, Brown wStonehead, Brown Winter, Giant Summer, 
Green Madeira ’Winter, Gre(*n Province Cos, Hardy GriH'n Winter, 
Hardy Red Winter, Madeira Large Winter, Market Gardeni'r’s Red, 
Marvel, Milly, Red Edged Victoria, and White Batavian. 

INTRODUCTIONS 

In addition to the varieties just listed a large number of strains 
of Lactuca obtaim^d from various foreign sources through the Division 
of Plant Exploration and Introduction have been grown and their 
reactions to the aster yellows virus have been noted. These strains 
had the following P. 1. numbers: 113351 to 113353, 114033, 115189 
to 115191, 115476, 115591, 115592, 115943, 116517, 116933, 117208 
to 117216, 117892 to 117895, 118306, 118307, 118309 to 118317, 
118319 to 118321,118601,118683,118684,119773,120932 to 120938, 
120940 to 120949, 120951 to 120966, 121935 to 121938, 121940, 
124124, 127335, 131425, 133493, 133494, 134205, 134206, 138584 to 
138598, 138912, 140392 to 140402, 141680 to 141683, 141961, 141962, 
142863 to 142872. Many of these introduced strains were obviously 
American and European named varieties or very similar strains, but 
no attempt was made to identify them. 

WILD SPECIES 

The following Lactuca species obtained from the sources indicated were 
included in the tests in 1930, 1940, 1941, and 1942: 

Lactuca altaica Fisch. and Mey., from Egypt, through Division of Plant 
Exploration and Introduction. 

L. bourgaei (Boiss.) Irish and Taylor, from England, through Division of 
Plant Exploration and Introduction. 
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L. canadenfiis L., collected in Maryland. 

L. floridana (L.) Gaertn., collected in Maryland. 

L. gra7ninifolia Miclix., from South Carolina, through the late J. B. Norton. 

L. indica L., from China, through G. L. Stebbin.s, Jr. 

L. marschallii Stebbins, from Sweden, through G. L. Stebbins, Jr. 

h. rnuralis (L.) Fresen., from Sweden, through G. L. Stebbins, Jr. 

L. pcrennis L., from Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. 

L. raddeana Maxim., from Union of Soviet Sociali t Kepublics, through 
Division of Plant Exploration and Introduction. 

L. saligna L., from Ohio, through G. L. Stebbins, Jr. 

L. saligna L. (P. 1. No. 120950), from Turkey, through Division of Idant Ex¬ 
ploration and Introduction. 

L. scrriola L., collected in Rock Creek Park, D. C. 

L. scrriola E., (P. I. No. 114512), from Sweden, through Division of Plant 
Exploration and Introduction. 

L. scrriola L. (P. I. No. 114535), from Afghanistan, through Division of Plant 
Exploration and Introduction. 

L. scrriola L. (P. 1. No. 125819), from Afghanistan, through the Division of 
Plant Exploration and Introduction. 

L. spicata (Lam.) Ilitchc., collected in Virginia. 

L. squarrosa (Thunb.) Miq., from Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, through 
Division of Plant Exploration and Introduction. 

L. squarrosa (Thunl).) Miq. (L. lariniatu (Floutt.) Makino), from Asia, through 
Division of Plant INploration and Introduction. 

L. tatarica (L.) C. A. Mey., from (’ap d’Antibes, France, through G. L. Steb¬ 
bins, Jr. 

A. virosa L. (annual form), from Surrey, England, through Division of Plant 
Exploration and Introduct ion. 

L, virosa Ti. (biennial form), from Stockholm, Sweden, through Division of 
Plant Exploration and Introduction. 

METHODS 

The tests for response to the aster yellows virus were all made 
under field conditions. The seed was planted in wooden flats in a 
g:reenhouse, and when the seedling^s were large enough to transplant 
they were removed from the flats and set in 5-ounce paper drinking 
cups. The plants were later transplanted to the field where they 
were exposed to natural infection. The large number of strains to 
be tested made it impractical to attempt controlled inoculations. 

Many of the varieties of cultivated lettuce were grown for only 
one season. If a variety showed a fairly large number of yellows- 
infected plants, it was considered susceptible and probably of no 
value for breeding for resistance and was eliminated from future tests. 
If the number of infected plants w^as quite small in the fii*st planting, 
the variety w as grown again before eliminating it. 

RESULTS 

The loss from aster yellows in spring lettuce has always been very 
high in plantings at the Bureau of Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, 
Md. Even in years when the percentage of affected plants has been 
lowest, field tests for varietal response to the virus have been satis¬ 
factory. A high percentage of the plants of susceptible varieties 
have always been diseased when the crop has been started early. 

CULTIVATED VARIETIES 

It was at fii*st thought that some of the plants of the cultivated 
varieties that did not develop yellows might be resistant. Many 
such plants have been tested for resistance in succeeding generations, 
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but in no case have they shown indication of resistance. In 1937, a 
year of high field infection, approximately 10,000 plants of many 
cultivated varieties and strains were checked throughout the season 
for plants that escaped infection. Many of the plants were lost during 
the summer from causes other than aster yellows. At the end of the 
season (late August) only 1 plant that did not show infection with 
yellows survived to produce seed. Seed of this plant was saved, 
and 200 plants were grown in the field the following year. Some of 
these escaped the yellows, but none of them showed any indication 
of resistance in later generations. 

Because of the gi^eat number of leafhoppers present in the fields 
where these tests were conducted, it has often been difficult to see 
how any plants could escape inoculation. As the season advanced 
the number of infected plants increased, greatly magnifying the 
chances for the spread of the virus. However, numeu-ous subsequent 
tests of disease-free plants of the cultivated varieties indicate that 
they escaped inoculation rather than that they were resistant. 

That the yellows-free individuals are plants that have somehow 
escaped infection and are not resistant is as would be expected, since 
natural crossing in lettuce is limited and most varieties are highly 
homozygous. For this reason, it seems fairly safe to assume that the 
appearance of even a small percentage of diseased plants in a popula¬ 
tion is sufficient to permit the variety to be classed as susceptible. 
Single 50-foot rows of many varieties were enough to show their 
susceptibility; however, as many as 200 plants of some varieties were 
grown. 

All 200 lots of cultivated lettuce obtained from American and 
European seedsmen and from various foreign sources, through the 
Division of Plant Exploration and Introduction, were found to be 
susceptible to the aster yellows virus. Although the varieties tested 
do not exhaust the list of known varieties and strains of cultivated 
lettuce, the number of strains included makes doubtful the finding of 
genetic factors for resistance to the aster yellows virus in Lactuca 
sativa. 

WILD SPECIES 

Preliminary tests of wild species indicated that some of them were 
much more resistant to the virus than the cultivated varieties. A 
replicated plot test was set up with the intention of growing 4 repli¬ 
cated plots of 25 plants of each species. Such tests were carried out 
over the 4-year period, 1939 to 1942. A few" species were added to the 
list after the tests were started; hence they were not growui all 4 years. 
Some of the species were found to be especially susceptible to diseases 
other than aster yellows. In some cases an entire replication of 
certain species was lost through attacks of some of these diseases. 
Heavy rains in some seasons and severe drought in othem resulted in 
damage to and loss of plants. As a consequence of these and other 
factors there were great differences both in the number of plants per 
plot and in the number of plants of different species. 

In the meantime hybridization studies in which the genetic compat¬ 
ibility of many of these wild species with Lactuca sativa was investi¬ 
gated were reported by Thompson (8) and Thompson, Whitaker, 
and Kosar (9). The studies indicated that, because of genetic 
incompatibility, many of the wdld species could be of no value for 
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breeding even though they might be highly resistant to aster yellows. 

The results from the field tests of wild species are given in table 1 
in terms of percentage of plants showing symptoms of aster ycdlows. 


Table 1.— Summary of data on reaction of some species of Lactuca to the aster 

yellows virus 
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Num- 
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Num- 
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cent 

her 
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cent 

ber 

cent 
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cent 

L. altaka . 


45 

42.22 

93 

22. SS 

99 

11.11 

76 

11.84 

313 

19.17 

L.bmirgaei. 


02 

0 

81 

0 

83 

0 

36 

0 

201 

0 

L. canadmm __ 


93 

7. .53 

70 

5.20 

91 

0.79 

83 

6.02 

343 

0.71 

L. floridana . 


92 

8. 70 

87 

5.75 

97 

13.4 

89 

7.87 

305 

9.04 

L. graminifolia . 


95 

0. 32 

93 

2.15 

95 

12.63 

73 

6. 85 

350 

7.02 

L. indica .. 


8.5 

34. 12 

98 

7.14 

83 

20. 48 

79 

16, 46 

345 

19.13 

L. mamchaUii. . 




75 

0 

.50 

0 

99 

0 

224 

0 

L. muratis ... 


40 

70.10 

93 

13.98 

77 

32.47 

01 

31.15 

277 

33. 21 

L. ptrennis . 


79 

49. 37 

90 

0.67 

73 

20. 55 

85 

8.24 

327 

20.49 

L. raddeana. 


87 

5, 75 

95 

3.10 

71 

9.80 

95 

8.42 
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0. 01 

L. snligna (nafivf .). 
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N't). 

99 

9.09 

94 
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99 
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87 

4.00 
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91 
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5.81 

1 
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98 

29. .59 

97 
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91 1 

27.47 
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1 

12.22 

370 
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L, spicata _ _ 


99 
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92 

6.52 1 

87 j 

17,24 i 
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5.81 
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L. souarrosa _ 
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L. squarrosa (L. laciniafn) 

89 
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90 
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99 1 
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1 

. i 

95 
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87 1 
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Sinc(' the loss of plants from various causes introduced great varia¬ 
tion in the field plot data and all but two of the species have been 
eliminated as possible breeding material because of their gen(*tic incom¬ 
patibility with Lactuca sativa, no attempt has Ixaui made to use the 
data to indicate the relative significance of the difTt'nuices in the 
response of the species to the aster yellows virus. 

Three of the 22 species and strains of wild lettuce included in these 
tests {Lactuca bourgaei, L. marschallvi, and L. tatarica) seemed im¬ 
mune to the virus. No plants of any of these 3 species showed symp¬ 
toms of yellows in any of the replications in any of the years in wliich 
they were tested. Thompson, Whitaker, and Kosar (9) and Thompson 
(8) found that these 3 species were genetically incompatible with 
Lactuca sativa; hence, tliey are of no direct value in breeding for yellows 
resistance in cultivated lettuce. 

Four 17-chromosonie species {Lactuca canadensis, L. floridana, Z. 
graminifolia, and L. spicata ) showed comparatively low percentages of 
diseased plants. These 4 have also been found by the above-named 
writers to be genetically incompatible with L. sativa; hence, they are 
of no direct value as breeding material. The appearance of yellows in 
some of these species is not proof of complete sus<(‘eptibility as is the 
presence of diseased plants in cultivated varieties, since some of the 
former are not entirely homozygous and some degree of resistance 
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may be present in some plants (*ven though many plants succumb to 
the virus. 

Lactuca squarrosa (L. laciniata) and L. nrosa had consistently high 
percentag(‘s of dis(‘ased plants and are apparently very susceptible to 
the virus. These two species have also been found to be genetically 
incompatible with L. saiiva. 

Of the 22 species and strains tested only the strains of Lactuca 
serriola and L. saligna indicate value as breeding material and there is 
some question whether any use can be made of L. saligna. The data 
indicate that 2 strains of L. serriola^ the local strain and F. 1. No. 114512, 
and the 2 strains of L. saligna may be of value in breeding for aster 
yellows resistance in L. saiiva. The L. serriola strains cross readily 
with L. saliva and give f(‘rtile progenies. So far it has not been possible 
to cross the L. saligna strains witli L. saliva. The L. saligna strains 
have both b(^(>n ctosschI with L. serrwhi^ and partly fertile hybruls 
have resulted. It may b(' possible^ to use the L. saligfui strains in 
breeding by transferring the dc'sired hereditary factors to L. serriola 
and then thi ough the hybrid to L. saliva. So far the attempt to make a 
cross between the L. serriola X L. saligna hybrid and L. satim has 
not b(Mvn successful- An important point not yet investigated is 
whether the low dis(^ase incidence of these L. serriola. and L. saligna 
strains is du(‘ to dirc'ct resistance to the virus or to somc^ peculiarity 
of the plant that rej)els the vector. The consistently low percentages 
of diseased plants occurring in these 4 strains indicate that they have 
some capacity for rc'sisting virus infection and may be of valut* in 
breeding for resistance to the aster yellows virus. 

SUMMARY 

Two Ivundred varieties and strains of cultivated lettu(‘(‘ and 22 wild 
species and strains of Lactuca were tested under field conditions for 
their reaction to tlu' aster y^*llows virus. All the strains of tht' culti¬ 
vated varieties indicatc'-d susceptibility to the vii us. The wild speci(*s 
varied greatly in their susceptibility to infection under fi(‘ld conditions. 

Lactuca tataricay L. bourgaeiy and L. marschallii seemed to ho im¬ 
mune to the aster yellows virus, but they have no direct value in 
breeding for resistance, since they have been found to be geneti<*aliy 
incompatible with the cultivated varieties. 

Two strains of Lactuca serriola and two strains of L. saligna showed 
marked ability to escape infection. These species may prove to be of 
value in breeding for resistance in cultivated h^ttuce; especially the 
L. serriola forms, which cross readily with cultivated lettuce. 

The 17-chromosonie species {Lactuca canadensis, L, spicata, L. 
graminifolia, and L. floridana) as a group indicated som(^ ability to 
escape infection, but they offer no promise as material for breeding 
for aster yellows resistance, as they have been found to be genetically 
incompatible with the cultivated form. 

Lactiwa. tnrosa and L. sqwrrosa (L. laciniata) are highly susceptible 
as was indicated by a consistently high percentage of infected plants. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE BEET LEAFHOPPER 


By F. H. Haeribs 

Associate entomologist^ Truck Crop and Garden Insect Investigations, Bureau of 

Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Agricultural Research Administration, United 

States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

The maturation and time of movement of the spring generation of 
beet leaftioppers {Eutettix tenellus (Bak.)) from desert breeding areas 
to the cultivated sections and the seasonal sequence and number 
of the generations produced annually are governed largely by tem¬ 
perature. Since it was desirable to know inon? definitely the direct 
effect of temperatur(‘ and changes in temp(‘rature on development of 
the insect during investigation of these and other problems of sea¬ 
sonal development, maturation of the different stages of the leaf- 
hopper was studi(‘d under controlled conditions. 

Investigations by various workers (0,8,9,10,13) '^ have indicated that 
insect developnuuit may occur more rapidly at varying temjjeratures 
than would be expected from results obtained at constant tempera¬ 
tures. This 1 ‘ffect has usually been attributed to a stimulus pro¬ 
duced by t(‘mperature changes or, convers(dy, to an inhibitory influ¬ 
ence of the unnatural exposure to the same temperature during the 
entire period of development. With few if any exceptions, effects of 
temperature on the rate of insect development liave not been shown 
directly, but have b(*en evaluated on tlie basis of end results indicated 
by index values taken as reciprocals of the time required to complete 
definite' stages of metamorphosis. In this method it is assumed that 
at different temperatures the same portions of development require 
equal fractions of the total time, necessary for completion of de¬ 
velopment. 

There is evidence, however, that two or more growth phases 
unequally afTected by different temperatures may occur within the 
same stage of development. This was shown by Croziiu’ (8) from 
data by Titscliack (15) on the pupal period of Tineola hisselliella 
(Hum.) and by Bliss (2) on the prepupa of Drosophila melanogaster 
Meig. Brown (o), analyzing the same data in conjunction with 
further studies on the development of a cladoceran at different tem¬ 
peratures, conclud(*d that, in accordance with the nature of the equa¬ 
tion proposed by Crozier, the analytical expression used to describe 
growth must have at least two velocity constants unequally affected 
by different temperatures, Powsner (14) showed that the tempera¬ 
ture coefficient differed in successive portions of the embryonic period 
of D. melanogaster, and other data on the pupal stage of the same 
insect by Ludwig and Cable {11) support this interpretation. 

1 Received for publimtion April 22, 1943. 

* The writer is indebted to J. R. Douglass and W. C, Cook for supervision during the present study and 
to P. N, Annand for other assistance and suggestions. 

* Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 135, 
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When eggs of the beet leafliopper were exposed alternately for 12- 
hour periods to two temperatures, development was always completed 
in less time than would be expected on the basis of the time required 
for complete developn)|||it at each constant temperature (9). This 
difference in time represents a stimulating effect of change in tem¬ 
perature provided the course of development is modified solely by 
the time required for comph^tion of the entire stage. To determine 
if any factor besides time is involved, the experiments described in 
this paper were initiated. 

METHODS 

The eggs and nymphs were obtained from a supply of adults that 
had been collected in the fall and kept in the laboratory during the 
winter. Small sugar-beet plants selected for uniformity of size and 
color were used as hosts. They were grown in the gre(uihouse in 
4-inch pots and wero used when about 4 to 6 inches high. 

Eggs were obtained by placing gravid hmiahvs on the plants in small 
cages designed to fit snugly around the petioles. After 12 hours the 
cages were removed and tin* portions of the plant in which tlu' eggs 
were embedded were marked with ink. Toward the end of ('inbryonic 
development the cages were again placed ov(*r the petioh'S to confine 
the young nymphs. In studies of the nymphal stage th(‘ insects were 
confined in cages placed over entire plants. These cages were about 
6 inches high and 3 inches in diameter, and were made' of thin, line- 
meshed cloth over a frame' of celluloid ribs. A metal band attaclu'd 
to the frame was pressed into a layer of sand covering tlie soil around 
the potted bi'i'ts. Both type's eif cages were ele'signed to prov ide' a 
maximum circulation of air, and thus to minimize any effect of ti’ans- 
piration on temperature and atmospheric moisture within the' e*ages. 

The insects were expose'd in eaibinets ^ in wdiich the tempe'rature 
was controlled within 1° F. and the redative humidity was ke'pt be'- 
tween 49 and 51 percc'nt. Continuous recorels were obtaineel with 
hygrotherraograph re^corders, and temperature and humidity within 
the cages we're checked with a thermometer and a small dew-point 
tube. Insects we're subje'cted to a change in temperature during 
deve'loprnent by transfer from one chambe'r to another. Some groups 
of eggs and nymphs were transferred from a higher to a loweu' tem¬ 
perature and othei’s from a lower to a higher temperature. Dire'ct 
observations of the growth of nymphs were mad(' daily by weighing 
groups of 50 on an analytical balance. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The effect of exposure of the beet leafliopper at one temperature 
for the first part of the egg or nymphal period and at another tempera¬ 
ture for the remainder of the stage is shown in table 1. Thi' duration 
observed when the temperature was changed is compared with that 
expected on the basis of the durations observed when the insects were 
ex’^osi'd for the entire stage at each of the temperatures involved. 


* ANNANT), V. N., and HaRUIES, F. H. TEMPERATURE-HUMIDiTY CONTROLLED CABINETS EOR THE HTCDY 
OF rNSECT-s U. w. Bur. Ent. and Plant Qiiar. ET-159, (> pp., Ulus, 1940. ( Frowst'd ] 
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Table 1. —Duration of the egg and nyrnphal stages of the beet leaf hopper when 
exposed for different periods to one temperature, before being allotved to complete 
development at another temperature 

EfJQ STAGE 


Temperature'^ F. 

fiidi- 

Duration 

Duration of stage 

Relative 


vidjials 

of exposun* 

1 



differentie 



1 iiatched 

to first teni- 




in dura- 

First 

i 

I Seeorui 

or rearo'xl 

perature 

Obsi'rved 

Expected 

Difference i 

tion * 


i 

Number 

Dayn 

Days 

Days 

Days \ 

Percen t 


1 <15.. i 

603 

0.0 

6.27rb0.02 





90,,- _! 

280 

.0 

26.35± .00 





1 

135 

1.0 

2\A'A± .08 1 

1 'i 23.15 

-1.52 

-5.8 


J 

no 

1.5 

20.12± . 09 

21. .54 

-1.42 

-5.4 



219 

2.0 

18.12± .00 

19. 94 

-1.82 

-0.9 


1 

287 

2.5 

lO.OOd: .08 

18. 34 

-1.05 

— 0. 3 


(15.. 

280 

3.0 

14.80db .00 

10. 74 

-1.88 

-7,1 



86 

3.5 

13. 17=t .07 1 

1.5.14 

-1.97 

— 7. 5 


1 

15H 

4.0 

n.4.5± .08 ! 

13. .54 

-2.09 

-7.9 


1 

177 

4.5 

9.73± .05 

11.94 

-2.21 

-8.4 



1(K) 

.5.0 

8. 24± . 09 

10. 34 

-2, 10 

-8.0 



171 

4 

9.28rt .02 

9. 32 

-.04 

-.6 



169 

5 

10. Hi .03 

10. OH 

.03 

.5 


244 

10 

].3.01rt .03 

13.89 i 

-.28 

-4.5 


392 

12 

15. 42dt .04 

15.41 

.01 

.2 

1 ; 

158 

15 

17.81rfc .04 

17.70 

. 11 

1.8 

1 

1 i 

2:i6 

20 

22.20d- .02 

21. .51 

.61. 

11.0 


NYMPllAl. STAGE 




1 

.i 423 

0 

14. ,50=fc0. 07 





9(( 

403 

0 

27. .50-f .12 






( 1,50 

3 

25. ()8rfc . 22 

24.81 

,27 

1.0 


-r 

1 412 

0 

21.49-1- .13 

22.12 

-.(W 

- 2. 3 


1 .) 

.1 480 

9 

17.87± .13 

19.43 

-1..50 

-5.7 



jl 239 

12 

10. 78±: .19 1 

10. 74 

.04 

. 1 



If 220 

5 

17.5I± .08 j 

10.80 

. 0.5 

4.5 



l| 140 1 

10 i 

20.08± . 13 1 

19.23 

.85 

5.9 


91) 

- d 1.58 1 

15 

2:i.02dr .10 1 

21.59 

1.43 

9.9 



j 

1 

I ^ 

20 

20.01± . 10 1 

2.3, 95 

! 2.00 

14.2 


> 1 in duration of stage expresstwi as porwnt. of time required for development when exposed to 

the second temperature only. 

^ Expected duration in this case = l+ir^(2(i.3r»). 


Wlien the change was from the higher to the lower temperature, the 
observed duration of development was usually shorter than the ex¬ 
pected duration. Although only one change in temperature was 
made, some of the data show a decrease in duration of the stage com¬ 
parable with that produced wlien tempt'ratiire changes were made 
twice dail,y. On tln^ other hand, when the change was reiversed the 
duration was usually longer than expected. These differences s(*emed 
to increase as the duration of exposure at the first temperature in¬ 
creased. Corresponding differences associated with increases and 
decreases in temperature were not well correlated, but this could 
probably be expected, since the values are especially subject to experi¬ 
mental error in being dependent on the accuracy of three different 
means, the interval required for complete development at each of the 
two constant temperntures, and the interval required when the change 
was made from one constant temperature to another. 

From such results it may be concluded that the relative durations 
of successive phases of development within the egg and nyrnphal stages 
differ at different temperatures. For example, the percentage of 
growtli att/ained after half the time required for completion of the 
Stage at a given temperature may be more, or less, than that reached 
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after half the time necessary at a different temperature, and a change 
from one temperature to another may result in apparent differences m 
developmental time without actually exertmg a stimulating or inhibit¬ 
ing effect. 

The progress of nymphal development at different temperatures is 
shown more directly by the daily weights given in table 2. These 
determinations are averages for a large number of nymphs, but since 
the insects were weighed in groups of 50, calculation of the standard 
errors was precluded by the limited number of samples. 

Table 2.—Average daily weights of the beet leafhopper during nymphal development 
at different constant temperatures and 50 percent relative humidity ^ 


Days after hatching Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 

Insects ago Insects age Insects age Insects age Insects ago 

weight weight weight weight weight 


Mini- MxUi- 

Number gram {Number gram 


Average age when 
becoming adult 
(days)__.... 


* The last weight in each column is that of the newly developed adult. 

In figure 1 the daily course of growth is shown to define a typical 
sigmoid curve, in which the growth rate increases during the major 
part of the peiiod and then decreases as the adult state is approached. 
The ratio of daily increase in weight, or the relative rate of growth, 
niay be shown by plotting the logarithms of nymphal weight "against 
time, as in figure 2. A linear distribution of the logarithms of suc¬ 
cessive weights would indicate a constant value for the relative rate 
of growth. The entire curve for each temperature is not a straight 
line, however, but appears to consist of linear segments of different 
slopes, which indicate that growth occurred at different constant 
rates in successive periods. These segments probably represent the 
five nymphal instars. With linear measurements of the mouth parts 
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of Drosophila melanogaster, Alpatov (1) showed that the growth 
curve consisted of three distinct segments when based on larvae of 
the same age, and that these periods were delineated as three com- 
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plete growth cycles when data on the different instars were plotted 
separately. Similar S-shaped curves were shown bjr Brindley (4) for 
larval growth of Ephestia knehniella Zell, and Tribolium confmum 
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Diiv. at a constant temperature, but the 3-day intervals at which 
the weight increments were determined were evidently too long to 
show possible differences in the rate of growth in different instars. 



MOQovoi};cjoac>(P^cviO o40o>«i>«cjoa:>to<^<MO t> 

evi cvi - ■ oJ oJ ~ ~ ~ ■ O 
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evi cvi - ■ oJ oJ ~ ~ ~ ■ O 
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A comparison of the time courst^ of growtli at differ(‘nt tempera¬ 
tures is sliown in figure 3, where the time factor is expressed in per* 
centage of the total time requii-ed for development and the weight 
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factor in percentage of the adult weight. These curves, which are 
based on figures calculated from the regression lines of figure 2, show 
distinct divergence in most cases with diffenmees of only 5° F., and 
the divergence becomes greater with greater differences in tempera¬ 
ture. The fact that th(‘ curves do not coincide throughout shows 
that the relative rate of growth at different periods varies with the 
temperature, as was demonstrated b\^ data in table 1 on flie time 




PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL TIME 


Figure 3. —Nymphal-growth curves at different temperatures, in which per¬ 
centage of the adult weight is plotted against the percentage of the time 
required for development. 


required for nymphal development in successive exposures to two 
different temperatures. 

Regardless of the acceleration produced by changes in temperature, 
the nature of the growth curves makes it impossible to compute 
accurately the degree of acceleration from data on the duration of 
the entire stage at constant temperatures. Crozier (8’) has shown 
that part of the difference in time resulting from a change from one 
temperature to another may be retained following a transfer back to 
the first temperature. It is uncertain how much of the apparent 
acceleration due to alternate 12-hoiir exposures to different tempera- 
599130—44—4 
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turos {&) may be accounted for in this way, since differences in time 
resulting from changes in temperature would seem to be rather closely 
compensating in opposite transfers. In the same way effects of diurnal 
changes and alternate variations in temperature under natural con¬ 
ditions would tend to be compensating. In view of the effects of 
successive exposures to two temperatures shown in table 1, the 
greatest apparent acceleration or deceleration would evidently occur 
ill successive periods of cool and warm weather and during the spring 
and fall when differences in daily mean temperatures are most pro¬ 
nounced. The relatively more rapid development at lower tempera¬ 
tures in the later nymphal stages would evidently be of considerable 
advantage to the species in permitting more t)f the larger nymphs, 
which occur abundantly late in the fall, to reach the adult stage, in 
which the insect passes the winter. 

Some acceleration in rate of development of the beet leaf hopper 
under alternating temperatures was observed in cases where the lower 
temperature was apparently well below the minimum for complete 
development {9), These differences in time cannot be explained on 
the basis of the foregoing discussion since the entire development must 
bo assumed to have occurred at the higher temperature. Exclusive 
of diapause effects in exposure to cold, as reported by Bodine (»5), 
Parker {12), Burdick (6‘), and others, evidence of a direct stimulus is 
shown by the results of exposure of other insects to temperatures 
below developmental zero, as in studies of Ludwig {10), Ludwig and 
Cable {11), and Cook (7), Cook found that the metabolism of cut¬ 
worm larvae was accelerated at higher temperatures after exposure to 
cold near developmental zero and then gradually declined until a 
constant rate was reached. This effect was renewed in succc^ssive 
exposures to maintain an accelerated rate at the higher temperature. 

The occurrence of successive growth phases that differ only in 
temperature coefficient may make it extremely difficult to determine 
the actual amount of stimulus or retardation produced under vary¬ 
ing temperatures. As a result of this limitation in conventional 
methods of analysis based on duration of the stages, other time dif¬ 
ferences may be shown that are not attributable to a stimulus of 
temperature changes or, convei*sely, to an inhibitory influence of 
unnatural constant temperatures. Although problems of the rela¬ 
tion of temperature to insect development are made more difficult, 
such effects of differences in temperature coefficient are important to 
an unilcrstanding of the influence of environment and to the proper 
interpretation of experimental results. 

SUMMARY 

The development of eggs and nymphs of the beet leafhopper 
{EuUttix ienellm (Bak.)) when exposed at one temperature for a given 
length of time and allowed to complete development at a second 
temperature was studied in the laboratory. The observed time was 
compared with that expected on the basis of the time required when the 
temperature was not changed. 

A change from a higher to a lower temperature resulted in com¬ 
pletion of development in a shorter time than was expected. This 
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effect was evidently not due entirely to a direct stimulus, since a 
reverse change between the same two temperatures usually resulted 
in an increase in the time required rather than a decrease. The dif¬ 
ferences in time required for development more logically indicated 
that the difference m growth rate at two temperatures was less in 
the earlier part of the embryonic and nymphal periods, and greater 
in the later parts, than was indicated by the average rates liased on the 
time required for completion of the entire stages at each temperature. 

Other studies of the time course of growth wevre made by weighing 
the nymphs daily during their development at different temperatures. 
When logarithms of the weights werci plotted against time, the curves 
appear to consist of segments of different slope, which indicate that 
the growth rate differed in the five nymphal instars. The fact that 
th(‘ curves did not coincides when superimposed by expressing time 
and rate in percentages corroborated the previous results in showing 
the presence of two or more pliases within the nymphal stage that are 
unequally affected by different temperatures. 
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RELATION OF CULTIVATION TO DEPLETION OF ROOT 
RESERVES IN EUROPEAN BINDWEED AT DIFFERENT 
SOIL HORIZONS ‘ 

By A. L. Bakke, research profesnor, W. G. Gaessler, research associate professor, 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station; L. M. Pultz, formerly plant physiologist, 
and S. C. Salmon, principal agronomist, Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases^ 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Re¬ 
search Administration, Vnited States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

It is well Icnown that the roots of the EiiropcaTi bindweed (Con¬ 
volvulus arvensis L.) penetrate to considerable depths in the soil and 
that control by cultivation is effected by depiction of the root reserves. 
A number of investigators, including Bakke, Gaessler, and Loomis 
Frazier, as cited by Timmons 09), Bioletti (6), and Kiesselbach 
et al. (7), have reported roots at depths of 15 to 25 feet. Timmons 
(9) found very few roots below 6 feet in the dry upland soil at Hays, 
Kans. 

Most root reserve studies, including those reported by Bakke 
et al. 0^), Barr (3, //), and others, have been limited for the most part 
to the upper foot or 2 feet of soil. Obviously, such studies with 
European bindweed take into account only a part of the entire root 
system. It is important to know whether the roots in the upper 
soil layers are representative of the whole since excavation of all roots 
of such a deep-rooted plant is virtually impossible and removal of 
even a major portion is an arduous task. The primary objective of 
the work reported in this paper was to obtain this information. 
Second objective was to secure such data as might at the same time be 
obtained on the concentration and rate of depletion of reserves, and 
the death of the bindweed roots at various soil levels. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 
COLLECTING THE ROOTS 

The problem was approached l)y excavating the roots at various 
intervals on plots that were being cultivated for bindweed eradication 
at the Cherokee State Hospital farm, Cherokee, Iowa. The roots 
were kept separately for each soil level and analyzed for dry-matter 
content, reducing sugars, starch equivalent, and nitrogen. 

The field on wliich the experiments were carried out is reported by 
employees of the State hospital to have been infested with bindweed 
for more than 20 years. The area of bindweed infestation is extreme¬ 
ly variable, however, suggesting that most of the bindweed came by 
gradual spread from a few original patches rather than by seed, as in 

1 Received for publication February 23, 1943. Contribution from the Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station in cooperation with the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils 
andAgricultural Engineering, tJ. S. Department of Agriculture and Four State Board of Control. Journal 
Paper No. J-1093 of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Project 484. 
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seed grain, for example. At the inception of the experimental work 
in 1936, the area was carefully surveyed and tlie infestation, based on 
visual inspection of the above-ground growth, recorded. Only the 
most heavily and uniformly infested areas were used in these studies. 
Three areas designated as plots 42, 72, and 142, each 4 by 2 rods, were 
chosen for the work and from these excavations were made and bind- 
we(Hl roots removed for analysis. 

These plots were chosen because they were uniformly infested and 
appeared to be suitable for the purpose and because they w^ere avail¬ 
able at the time the excavations could be made. They were not in¬ 
tended as replicates of each other nor were they chosen to company the 
root reserves under different treatments, though it is possible that 
some useful information might be obtained by •comparing the results 
from the three plots. 

The area had been used for general farming before the plots w^ere 
laid out in 1936. Plot 42 was fallowed in 1937; i. e., for 1 year before 
the first excavations were made. The otluTs pi ior to the first sampling 
date wei'e handled no differently than might be expected on a well- 
managed farm, though somewhat better than on many bindweed-in¬ 
fested farms. The first excavations were made on ])lots 42 and 72 in 
May 1938 and on plot 142 in May 1939. After the first excavations 
the remainder of each plot was cultivated at frequent intervals (2 we(‘ks 
or less) for the •duration of the study. Sampling of plots 42 and 142 
was continued for 2 years and sampling of plot 72 for 3 years. At the 
end of these periods practically all the bindweeds were dead. 

Three or more excavations were made each year until the bindwec'ds 
on the imexcavated portions of the plots were dead or until it was no 
longer possible to g(‘t sufficient roots for analysis. The first sampling 
in each area was made at about the time the leaf-bearing shoots first 
appeared above the ground, the second in late June or early July at the 
approximate date of maximum above-ground growtli, and the last in 
October or early November when growth had ceas('d. In 1939 and 
1940, excavations were made in August also. 

All excavations were 5x5 feet and as deep as roots were present in 
sufficient quantities to provide material for a chemical analysis from 
each soil level, i. e., about 4 gin. of diy roots per 25 cubic feet of soil. 
This depth was 8 fe(*t for plots 42 and 72, and 6 feet for plot 142 for the 
first sample. At some of the later dates the quantity of roots at the 
lower depths was not sufficient for analysis. 

The locations of the excavations made in each plot were selected at 
random, except that each excavation after the first was made at a 
sufficient distance from the earlier ones to avoid any effects on the 
bindweed that might have resulted from tramping and the disposition 
of material from the hole. The soil was removed in 1-foot layers, and 
during the process of removal the bindweed roots were separated by 
hand and placed in a 2-gallon milk can which was kept covered with a 
wet towel to prevent evaporation. Only living roots or living portions 
of roots were taken. These roots were then carefully washed to remove 
adhering soil particles, dried with toweling or cheesecloth until the 
surface was dry, weighed, subjected to live steam for 10 minutes to kill 
them, and immediately placed in a Hixon and Bakke field dehydrator 
{6) where they were left until completely dry. The dry material was 
later sent to the plant chemistry subsection, Iowa State College, for 
analysis. 
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CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 

The samples as received were nearly, if not completely, air-dry. 
They were ground in a Wih‘y mill through a 40-mesh screen. The 
moisture content of the air-dried sample was determined by drying in 
a vacuum oven held at 70® C. and 25 to 28 inches of mercury for 14 
hours. If the samples werc^ less than 10 gm. in weight, a micro mill 
was used. A normal, complete analysis required 6 gm. of dry material. 
All d(‘terminations were niad(‘ in duplicate. A 1-gm. sample sufficed 
for both the moistui*e and tlie nitrogen determinations, while 2 gm. 
were sufficient for both the sugar and the starch. 

The sample from the moisture determination was used diiectly for 
the Kj(4dahl (/) determination of nitrogen. The sample from the 
weighing botth* was conveniiuitly transferred directly to a filter paper 
and inserted into a Kj(‘ldahl flask. One mer(Uiry pill (consisting of 0.7 
gm. mercuric oxide) was plact'd in each flask, as a catalyst. The 
remaining steps in the procedure are given in the Official Alethods of 
Analysis (7). 

The sugars w(‘re extracted from a 2-gm. aliquot sample of th(‘ ground 
material, being transferred to a Bailey-Walker thimble fitted with a 
9-cm. filter pap(‘r; 80 cc. of 80-percent alcohol was added and the 
sample was t‘xtra(d(Hl on a Baily-Walker extraction apparatus for 12 
houi's, cleared with neutral lead acetate, and del(>aded with solid 
sodium oxalate, fr('ed from alcohol, hydrolyzed with 1101 at 25° C., 
and th(‘ total reducing sugars det(‘rinined by the Shafl'er and llaj’tmann 
method {8). 

The residue from the sugar extraction was transferred to a 400-cc. 
beaker and gelatinized by autoclaving ab 120° C. for 15 minutes at 
15 pounds pr(‘ssure. Malt diastase was used to digest the starch, and 
the filtrate was hydrolyzed with HCl without chairing. The reducing 
valin* of neutralized extract was also determined as before by the 
Shafler-nartmann method. The rcjsulting values are h(*r(' referred to 
as starcli equivalent. 

The nitrogen, reducing sugars, and starch-equivalent determinations 
are reported herein as piercentage of dry matter, llie reducing sugars 
and starch-equivalent determinations were add(Ki together and are 
herc^ ref(*rred t o as total ‘^available’' carbohydrates, though it is recog¬ 
nized tliat all the materials so designated may not be available to the 
plant. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The quantity of bindweed roots per cubic foot of soil, the percentage 
of dry matter, the total available carbohydrates expressed as per¬ 
centage of the dry weight of roots, and per cubic foot of soil for plot 42 
are presented in table 1. Similar data for plots 72 and 142 are given in 
tables 2 and 3. The total available carbohydrates and the quantity of 
roots are shown graphically in figures 1 and 2. The nitrogen content 
expressed as percentage of the dry matter, and the proportion of reduc¬ 
ing sugars and starch equivalent varied considerably according to the 
depth of the roots and the time of sampling. Since they appeared to 
have no important bearing on the objectives of this study, the data are 
omitted in the interests of brevity. The nitrogen content of the roots 
of plot 142 at all depths and all sampling dates was from about 1.5 to 4 
times greater than on plots 42 and 72. A reviewer of this paper sug¬ 
gests that the rapidity with which the bindweed on plot 142 
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were killed by cultivation may have been due to this fact. This can¬ 
not be denied although it would appear that the smaller quantity of 
roots and of available carbohydrates at the outset is an equally prob¬ 
able explanation. 

Tlie relative concentration of total available carbohydrates in dif¬ 
ferent soil levels, and the rate of depletion of these carbohydrates and 
of roots, as may most rcuidOy be seen in figures 1 and 2, are substan- 



Fkujre l.~-'J'otal availal)le carbohydrates expres.sed as percentage of the dry 
weight ill the roots of European bindweed at various depths in the soil: A, Plot 
42; B, plot 72; and C, plot 142, at Cherokee, Iowa, 1938, 1939, and 1940. 


tially alike for all three plots. Hence the results for all of them can 
conveniently be discussed at one time. 

Perhaps the most significant facts shown by these data are the high 
concentration of available carbohydrates in the lower soil levels (fig. 1) 
and the concentration of roots in the upper levels (lig.2). The foiiner 
increases and the latter decreases with depth. The rate of change in 
root quantity is greater than that for percentage of available carbo¬ 
hydrates and consequently the quantity of the latter (tables 1 to 3) 
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expressed as grams per cubic foot of soil is much greater iu the surface 
or near-surface levels. 

On the first sampling date the surface foot of the freshly excavated 
roots contained 24.6 percent of all the roots in plot 42, 27.0 percent 
in plot 72, and 24.7 percent in plot 142. Corresponding figures for 
the upper 2 feet are 47.2, 49.8, and 50.3 percent. The values for 
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Fig CHE 2."' Dry weight of roots of European bindweed in grains pc^r cubic foot of 
soil at various depths in the soil: A, Plot 42; plot 72; and C, plot 142, at 
Cherokee, Iowa, 1938, 1939, and 1940. 

available carbohydrates in the upper foot of the three plots were 
18.4, 14.1, and 21.6 percent and for the upper 2 feet 32.6, 34.2, and 
46.2 percent. It would appear, therefore, that in these plots sampling 
to a depth of 2 feet would have included about 50 percent of the 
roots and one-third or more of the available carbohydrates. It is 
probable that had the first samples been taken at a different time 
of the year or on plots so handled that the bindweed had had a better 
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opportunity to grow, there would have been a larger proportion of 
roots and of the available carbohydrates in the upper foot or 2 feet 
of soil. 

There was a constant decrease in quantity of roots and in percentage 
and quantity of carbohydrates with time, accompanied as in this case 

Table 1. —Quantity of roots and dry matter, and total available carbohydrates in 
the roots of European bindweed in plot 4^ 


QUANTITY OF ROOTS (GRAMS DRY WEIGHT PER CUBIC FOOT OF SOIL 



1938 

1939 

Dcjjth (feot) 

May 

July 

Oct. 

May 

June 

Aug. 

Oct. 

1 . . 

2.77 

3.46 

4.20 

0.80 

0.62 

0. 30 

0. 55 

2„. , ..... 

2.38 

3.48 

3.88 

1.31 

1.82 

1.02 

1.15 


2.08 

2.20 

2. 34 

.97 

1.19 

1.04 

1.03 



2.32 

2.38 

1.09 

1.10 

.04 

.81 

5__ . ... . 

.03 

1.45 

1.64 

.71 

.58 

.47 

.92 

0 ..-. 

.37 

.99 

. 96 

.37 

.39 

.28 

.42 

7 .... 

.27 

i 1.02 

I .74 

.27 

.28 

1 .24 

.29 

8_...... 

. 15 

I .80 

1 .70 

.29 

.20 

i 

.24 

_ . - . . 

10. 40 

15. 72 

10.90 

5. 81 

6. 24 

j 4.13 

5.41 


DRY MATTER (PERCENTAGE OF THE WEIGHT OF FRESH ROOTS) 


1... 

12.0 

13.7 

20. 0 

17. 3 

12.4 

13.4 

17.0 

2. . 

17.5 

20.3 

21.7 

20. 3 

20.4 

18,1 

19.0 

3 . .. 

24.0 

18.3 

25.4 

20.4 

18, 5 

17.5 

20. 0 

4. .. 

25.7 

17. 7 

25. 3 

17.9 

10. 2 

15.8 

19. 1 

5. . . 

23. 5 

17.3 

10.8 

18.0 

14.8 

If). 1 

17. 1 

6. ...! 

21.8 

! 17.0 ! 

14.7 

16.7 

13.8 

12.8 

15.0 

7_____ 

! 24.7 

! 18.5 

13.4 

15.3 

12.5 

12. 8 

14. 2 

^.. ...-| 

! 21.5 

t 

1 22.5 

13. 5 

14.: 

13.3 

! 12.3 

12.0 


TOTAL AVAILABLE (’ARBOHYDUATES (PERCENTAGE OF DRY WEIGHT OF ROOTS) 


1........ 

15.50 

13. 81 

17.00 

10.17 

10.21 

8.45 

13. 89 

2 .. .. .. 

21.40 

12.41 

14.14 

17. 31 

7. 28 

7.20 

13. 77 

3_ . . .... 

29.00 

17.35 

15.31 

21.23 

8. 95 

0. 50 

0. 93 

4 ..... 

30.13 

22.95 

18.05 

18. 40 

10.07 

0.91 

0. 80 

5.. ....... ... 

41.h;4 

31.58 

22. 37 

19. 80 

10.59 1 

7.52 1 

0. 87 

6.. ........ 

47.05 

39. 00 

1 25.97 

23. 78 

10. 29 

9.98 1 

10.14 

7..... .. 

47.54 

44.44 

t 25.09 

22.13 

10. 47 

8.91 1 

7. 88 

8 .-.... . 

51.50 

48.80 

27. 24 

24. 60 

13.41 

10.20 ! 

10. 42 

! 


TOTAL AVAILABLE CARBOHYDRATES (GRAMS PER CUBIC FOOT OF SOIL) 


i-_-..... 

0. 431 

0. 478 

0. 724 

0. 081 

0. 003 

0. 026 

0, 070 

2 ... ... ... . 

.509 

. 432 

. 549 

. 227 

.132 

.074 

.213 

3 . . - „.. .. .-, 

. (K)3 

.382 

. 358 

. 200 

.107 

.008 

.084 

4--, _ .... 

.527 

. 532 

.430 

. 201 

. 110 

. 034 

. 050 

5__ _ _ 

.203 

.458 

. 107 

.141 

.061 

. 035 

. 003 

6 ... . ._ . 

.174 

. 393 

.249 ! 

.088 

. 041 i 

.027 

. 033 

7.-.. ...... 

.127 

.453 

. 186 i 

. 000 

.029 

,021 1 

, 023 

8--.__ ... 

.077 

.3W 

.207, 

.071 

.035 

.014 

. 025 

Total.. .. 

2.711 

3. 518 

2.870 

1.076 

.578 

.298 

. 573 


by cultivation. The first effect of the cultivation was to reduce the 
concentration of carbohydrates. This decrease continued in plot 42 
until a low^ point was reached several weeks or months before the bind¬ 
weed plants W'ere killed. There were indications of a similar relation 
in plots 72 and 142, but the evidence is less conclusive. For a while 
there appeared to be no deiu-ease in root weight other than could be ac- 
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counted for by los5S of carbohydrates. For example, on plot 42 the 
quantity of roots in the excavation made in October 1938 was actually 
greater than in the one made in May, a result, no dou})t, of variability 
in bindweed infestation. In plots 72 and 142 there were no appreci¬ 
able differences in the quantity of roots in May and in October of the 


Table 2. ■ Quantity of roots and dry matter, and total available carbohydrates in the 
roots of European bindweed in plot 72 

QUANTITY OF ROOTS (GRAMS PER CUBIC FOOT OF SOIL 


Depth (f('et) 


1928 


1939 

1940 

May 

.Tuly 

Oct. 

May 

June 

Aug. 

Oct. 

May 

.Tune 

Aug. 

Oct. 

1____ 

3. 82 

5. 08 

2. 57 

3.51 

8. 10 

2.48 

2. 10 

3. 94 

1..37 

0. 03 

0. 03 

2 __ 

2.81 

.5. 10 

2.07 

2.30 

4. .58 

2. ,50 

2. 74 

4.40 

3. 80 

. .52 

.41 

‘6 .. 

;i.98 

:L47 

1.87 i 

2. 87 

4. 30 

2.30 

1.90 

2. 79 

2.48 

.84 

.45 

4, .. ... 

1 1.00 j 

2.19 

1.71 

2.22 

2. 40 

1.81 

1.40 

2.27 

2. 05 

.41 

.28 

f)..... 

1 1.88 

1.71 

1. 18 

1.42 

1.78 

.90 

1.21 

.IK) 

1.80 

.29 

.24 

t; .. . 

i . 85 

.88 

.80 

.88 

1.24 

.59 

.84 

. .50 

l.tK) 

.21 

. 11 

7 

1 .21 

.78 

.12 

.78 i 

.83 

.19 i 

.25 ! 

, 33 

.38 

1 .09 

.09 

8. 

j .18 

. 35 

.35 

.25 

.28 

! .28 

.55 1 

.20 

.19 


— 

’’J'olal .. 

12, 

!_.. 

19. 38 

10.77 

' 14.23 

21.81 

1 10.83 

1 10.99 j 

i_1 

; 15.33 

13. 07 

2.22 

i 1.59 


DRY MATTER (PERCENTAGE OF 'PHE WEIGHT OF FRESH ROOTS) 


1 

20. 7 

21 4 

20.3 

17.9 

17.9 

19.0 

18.2 

24.8 1 

18.0 

31.88 

18, 73 

2 _ 

. 1 25.4 

25.8 

22.4 

28.3 

24.2 

21.9 

22.9 

2.'-,. 1 1 

22.7 

211. 72 

18. 85 

3... _ 

..... 28. 1 

27. 2 

21.8 

23.3 

21.5 

19.4 

20.4 

23.2 j 

20. 1 

22. 75 

22. 8,8 

4.._ .. , .... 

.1 28.0 

25. 7 

20. 3 

23. 2 

19. 7 

17. 5 

18.4 

20.9 i 

18. 9 

18, 19 

18. 81 

5 ... -. 

.1 28. 3 

: 28.0 1 

19. 5 ! 

22.4 

! 19.8 ! 

; 15. 9 i 

18.8 

17.0 

18. 0 

! 18, 17 1 

17. 18 

8.. . .. 

.... ..j 29.3 

30,3 i 

20. 1 ; 

24.7 

20. 7 1 

1 ' i 

14.8 1 

18.8 

15.2 

i 13. 10 I 

18.93 

7.. 

_1 23.9 

1 28.4 

22.1 1 

21.9 

1 21.7 

18. 9 


18. 1 

15.4 

13.90 1 

17. 78 

8. .. 

.! ■ 

29.0 

22 2 ^ 

23, 8 

1 1 

1 20.5 

!_ J 

"i 

14.1 J 

r"'"j 

14.7 

14.9 ' 

1 


. 


TOTAL AVAILABLE CARBOHYDRATES (PERCENTAGE OF DRY WEIGHT OF ROOTS) 


. .-. 

15.98 

12.81 

19. 28 

10. 77 

10.85 

8.99 

11.98 

8.37 

7. 59 

10. 18 

4. 11 


20.98 

18.74 

18. 83 

15. 89 

9.82 

9.85 

11.01 

11.72 

8. 78 

4.21 

3.54 

3 ... 

23. 82 

30. 92 

19. (M 

20.45 

14.77 

10. 73 

8.03 

14.12 

7. 74 

4.25 

3. 48 

4 ... 

27. (K) 

38, 49 

24.12 

25. 0.8 

20.08 

13. 24 

8. 23 

1»). fir) 

7.80 

8.01 

3.33 

5 .......J 

41.90 

37.91 i 

1 35. 4<) ' 

1 35.01 

25.14 

22.05 

11.84 

15.22 

8.59 

2.80 

2.81 

8__ 

50. 78 

51.35 ! 

; 48.71 1 

i :i8.10 

33.79 i 

28.84 1 

12.43 

13. 05 

i 9.48 

2. 87 

3.94 

7^ ... .! 

51. 95 

53.50 

1 42. 72 

! .39.30 j 

38.18 

34.00 

18. 35 

14.9«) 

i 9.28 

4.20 

2 36 

. . .. , ..... 



! 42.45 

: 42.57 

31.18 

;- 


15.28 

! 8.21 

1 

. 



TOTAL AVAII.ABLE CARBOHYDRATES (GRAMS PER CUBIC FOOT OF SOIL) 


1___ 

0.810 j 

0. 507 

I 0.495 

! 0. 378 

0.694 

0.121 i 

i 0.251 

1 0.3.30 

0. 104 

1 

0. 003 

0.001 

2_ __ 

. 590 

1. 058 

i .348 ! 

I . 381 

.439 

. 248 

. 302 

1 .510 

. 258 

. 022 

.015 

3 _ 

.488 

1. 073 

i .318 

: .587 

. 835 

.247 

. 1.5:1 

. 394 

.192 

.027 

.010 


,271 

.822 

I .413 i 

' . 5,52 

.481 

.213 

. 115 

.,3.5:1 

. 100 

. 020 

.009 

5.... ..... ! 

.704 

, 848 

i .4,18 : 

1 .497 

.447 

.198 

.141 

.1.37 

. 185 

.007 

. 007 

6___ ... ..- 

.33(1 

.349 ' 

, . 374 

. :135 

.419 

. 1.58 

. 104 

.(F>,5 

.095 

.000 

.004 

7___ 

. 109 

.417 

1 . 179 

.,308 

.228 

.080 

.041 

.049 j 

. 035 

.001 

.002 

8 ...-. 



! . 149 

. 108 

.097 



.031 

. 010 



Total- - 

3.082 

4.872 

2.691 

3.122 

3.440 

1.249 

1.107 

1. .876 

1.025 

.095 

.0.54 


first year of sampling. On the other hand, there was a distinct de¬ 
crease in percentage of available carbohydrates on all plots. After 
the first year of cultivation both roots and percentage of available car¬ 
bohydrates decreased. 

Data from plots 42 and 142 indicate a substantial loss between the 
last sampling dates in the fall and the first in the spring, which could 
have been due to growth in the spring before the first samples were 
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taken, or to variation in root quantity and in reserves from one place 
to another in the field. 

It frequently was observed in this study that the roots died from the 
top down. This is illustrated in figure 3 which shows a bindweed root 
that had been killed by cultivation to a depth of about 30 inches and 
another killed to a depth of 59 inches, each of which produced rhizomes 
that eventually reached the surface of the soil and produced leaves. 


Tabi.e 3 .—Quantity of roots and dry matter, and total available carbohydrates in 
the roots of European bindweed in plot 142 

QUANTITY OF HOOTS (ORAMS PER CUniC FOOT OF SOIL) 


(foot.) 

1939 

1940 

May 

.luno 

A lie . 

Oct. 

May 

.June 

A UR. 

Oct. 

1.-.-..... 

2.16 

2.16 

1.41 

2.30 

1.74 

1..34 

0.26 

0.28 

2...... 

2.04 

2.30 

1..66 

2. 31 

1.78 

2.30 

,93 

.94 

3...___ 

1. 70 

1.87 

1.06 

1.72 

1.08 

1.98 

.80 

1.11 

4....... . 

1.36 

1.65 

.98 

1.34 

.76 

1.20 

.70 

. 66 

5 

l.Ol 

1.6.6 

.68 

.90 

.44 

76 

.48 

. 56 

6....... 

.46 

.43 

.31 

. 46 

.22 

.62 

,27 

.47 

Total-...... 

8.73 

9.86 

6.00 

9.03 

6.02 

8.10 

3.44 

4.02 

DRY MATTER (PERCENTAGE OF ' 

THE WEIGHT 

OF FR 

ESIl ROOT'S) 


1 

19.9 

17.3 

1.6.6 

17.0 

18,2 

16.9 

20.04 

i 11.76 

2..-.... 

24.9 

20.5 

19.7 

22.2 

21.6 

22.1 

21. 81 

i 20.44 

3... ... ... 

24.7 

23.0 

IK. 2 

20.7 

21.0 

20. 6 

19.91 

! 20.12 

4..... -.. 

26.4 

20. 6 

17.3 

18. 1 

22. 0 

18.2 

17. 73 

! 19.68 

6..... .. 

17.3 

20. G 

18.6 

16.4 

20. 3 : 

17.2 

16.84 

1 16.36 

6... 

20.6 

22.3 

18.7 

18.7 

18,2 ! 

..J 

15.3 

15.69 

14. 93 


TOTAL AVAll.ABLE CARBOliyDRATES (PP^RCENTAGE OF DRY WEIGHT OF HOOTS) 


.. .. 

0.286 

0.167 

0.098 

0. 212 i 0.162 

0. 074 

i 

! 0.010 

i 

1 0.019 

2 ...-...- .. 

. 273 

, 126 

.068 1 

.109 1 .196 

1 .090 

! .030 

, . 035 

3.. .. -. 

1 .266 

.108 

.053 ! 

.074 .1.34 

.101 

! . 037 

. 033 

4_ _ . __ i 

; . 292 

. 133 

.056 ] 

; .077 1 .088 

.072 

1 .034 

. 025 

6 .. .. . - i 

.283 

.262 

.068 

i ,0.52 1 .010 1 

.047 

1 .028 

.025 

6____-....i 

.176 

.096 

.051 i 

.043 1 .024 

.068 

.015 

.015 

Total________ 

1 

1.664 

.881 

.394 

1 ..667 1 .643 

! _ 1 _..- _ ' 

.4.62 

1 .154 

.152 


TOTAL AVAILABLE CARBOHYDRATES (GRAMS PER CUBIC FOOT OF SOIL) 


1 


13.20 

7.28 

6.92 

9. 22 

9.33 

5.50 

3.39 

6.86 

2_ „ ..... 


13.39 

5.43 

4.39 

4. 74 

10. 94 

4.36 

3. 25 

3.74 

3___ 


15.01 

6. 75 

4.95 

4.32 

12.42 

6.12 

4.61 

2, 98 

4--.....-... 


! 21.49 

8.60 j 

6.76 

5.79 

11.69 i 

6.00 

4. 95 

3. 81 

5-....... 


' 27.97 

16.90 1 

10.04 

5. 79 

9.19 1 

6. 25 

6. 77 

4. 55 

6____ 


38.20 

22. 28 

16.59 

9.35 

10.99 

10. 92 

5.44 

3.25 


Especially after a severe winter but not limited thereto, the roots may 
be dead to a depth of a foot or more. The depth to which it was neces¬ 
sary to dig in order to find live roots became greater as the cultivation 
permd was extended. A plausible explanation for this would be the 
inability of the plant to translocate available carbohydrates upwards 
rapidly enough to keep pace with growth. If this is the correct ex¬ 
planation, the methods of the present study were not sufficiently re¬ 
fined to show it. Another possibility is that roots tend to die when 
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the (^onceDtration of available carbohydrates falls below a certain 
minimum. In these studies the concentration in the upper pai t of the 
root was low to begin with as com¬ 
pared with that at greater depths 
and may have reached a level that 
was not sufficient to maintain life in 
the roots. Whether such was the 
case, however, cannot be determined 
from the data. 

It appears to 1)0 significaiit, in re¬ 
lation to root-sampling studies, that 
the depletion in carbohydrates with 
cultivation seemed to take place as 
rapidly or even more rapidly at the 
lower levels than near the surface. 

The differences in rates of depletion 
are not great, however, and sampling 
to a depth of 2 feet only in these plots 
would hav(‘ provided a substantially 
correct picture of the comparative 
reserves. The rate of depletion may 
b(‘ a function of the rihitive concen¬ 
tration at dillercMit lev(*ls, being more 
rapid at those soil horizons and in 
those cas(^s wlu're the concentration 
is greatest. 

As mentioned above, the percentage 
of carbohydrates appears to n^ach a 
minimum level several weeks or months 
before all plants are dead and except 
for slight clifferenc(‘s due to transloca¬ 
tion from lower to upper levc'ls s(‘ems 
to remain constant to the end within 
the limits of sampling error. This 
level was about 7 or 8 percent in plot 
42, about 8 percent in plot 72, and 
3 or 4 percent in plot 142. Probably 
much of this represents a systematic 
error in analysis or, more accurately, 
an error in designating as ‘bivailable^’ 
the reducing sugar and “starch equiva¬ 
lent.’^ Actually, as pointed out by 
Bakke, Gaessler, and Loomis (j^), and 
recognized at the outset of this study, 
a small proportion of the material 
separated by the methods employed is 
not available to the plant. The error, 
however, is not regarded as important 
so far as the purpose of tlie present 
study is concerned. Why there should Figure 3.—Two European bind- 
have been a larger quantity of this weed roots killed by cultivation 

unused material in the roots of plot wiufrteLl reacWnfthrsofl 

42 than in the others is not known. surface and above. 
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Tho eflect of cultivation on root quantity and on root reserves in the 
European bindweed {Convolvulus arrensis L.)at various depths in the 
soil was studied at the Cherokee vState Hospital, Cherokee, Iowa, dur¬ 
ing a 3-year period. These studies were made on land that probably 
had been infested with bindweed for 20 years or more. The studies 
included three different plots. On two of them sufficient bindweed 
roots for chemical analysis (about 4 gm. of dry material from 25 cubic 
feet of soil) was found to a depth of 8 feet and on the third plot to a 
depth of 6 feet. The inaximum penetration of roots was not deter¬ 
mined. The study was begun on one of the plots after it had la'en 
intensively cultivated for one season, which probably reduced root re¬ 
serves somewhat as compured with normally cultivated and cropped 
land. The cultivation and cropping on the others was more intensive 
than on most bindweed-infested fields though probably no more so than 
on well-managed farms. 

The quantity of roots per unit volume of soil for each foot levc'l was 
recorded, the dry-matter content of the roots was determined, and 
the dry matter w’as analyzed for reducing sugars, starch (starch equiv¬ 
alent), and nitrogen, The sugars and starch were added togetlKU' for 
convenience and herein reported as total available carbohydrates, 
though it is recognized that a part of the inatei’ial so d(‘signat(‘d may 
not be available to the plant. This is probably dm* in part at least to 
the method of analysis wdiich is knowui to include some material other 
than sugar and starch. 

Cultivation resulted in a gradual and continuous reduction in tlie 
concentration and d('pi(‘tion of the quantity of total available carbo¬ 
hydrates, a decr(‘as(* in root quantity, and eventually in the death of 
the bindw(H'd plants. It appeared that cultivation first affi'cted tlie 
concfuitj’ation of carbohydrates, the depletion in root weight Ix'ing 
principally due to loss of earl;ohydrates. Later the roots b(‘gan to (li(', 
resulting in an additional reduction of the W'(‘ight of living roots. 

The coiK'entration of availal)le carbohydrates markedly increased 
with depth, the quantity expressed as a pcu’centage of dry matter ix'ing 
from two to four times as much in the lower as in the upper soil hori¬ 
zons. Howu'ver, because of the much greater quantity of roots in tlie 
upper soil layers, the quantity of carbohydrates in these layers wuis also 
much great(r than at the low'cr depths. 

At the beginning of the sampling periods approximately 25 perecuit 
of the root quan tity and 18 percent of the total available carbohydrates 
were found in the upper foot of soil and about 49 and 38 i)erc('nt, re¬ 
spectively, in the upper 2 feet of soil. 

General observations show(*d that the roots died first in the upper 
soil horizons, the least depth at which living roots could be found in¬ 
creasing wuth time. This suggests that tln^ conversion of starcli to 
sugar or the translocation of sugar from the lower levels was not suf¬ 
ficiently rapid to keep the roots alive. However, no consistent differ¬ 
ences in the rate of depletion of starch or sugars at different depths 
such as would account for this could be demonstrated. In some cases 
the rate of depletion of carbohydrates was more rapid at the lower 
soil levels than near the surface, but in other cases the reverse seemed 
to be true. 
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All accurate picture of root/ reserves in European bindweed cannot be 
had without considering lioth the conccMitration of carbohydrate's and 
root quantitic's in all soil horizons in which thei’c are appreciable root 
quantities. Since, Iiowever, the gnaiter proportion of roots and avail¬ 
able carbohydrates are found in the upp(‘r layers of soil, it appeal s that 
a close' approximation e*an be secured by sampling the upper 2 feet only. 
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ADDITIONAL STRAINS OF THE SUGAR-BEET 
CURLY TOP VIRUS ^ 

By N. J. Giddings 

Senior paihologisty Division of Sugar Plant Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry^ 

Soilsf and Agricultural Engineering^ Agricultural Research Administration, 

United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Four strains of the sugar-beet curly top virus were reported in 1938 ^ 
as having been clearly differentiated. At that time it was evident 
that there were other strains; the present paper reports the results of 
further work in the isolation and differentiation of these. 

The term “selection/’ as applied to viruses in this paper, indicates 
that a virus was selected for further study, because of some peculiarity 
in host reaction or because of an unusual host or a new location, upon 
the assumption that such a selected virus might be found to be an 
undescribed strain of curly top. Therefore the term “selection” is 
(M)nsidered more appropriate than either “isolation” or “culture.” 

When new selections of any virus are being used, there is always 
some uncertainty as to wliether a single strain or a mixture of two or 
more strains may be pr(‘sent. Accordingly great care has been taken 
to avoid describing such strain combinations as new strains. 

SOURCES OF VIRUS STRAINS 

Six additional strains (Nos. 5,6,7,8,9, and 10) have been segregated 
from a large group of (‘urly top virus selections. Strains 5, 6, and 10 
were obtained in 1937 from plants of tree tobacco {Nicoiiana glauca 
Graham) which had grown in natural breeding areas of the beet leaf- 
hopper {Eutettix tenellus (Bak,)) near Tracy, Calif. Strain 7 was 
obtained in 1937 from diseased spinach plants {Spinacia oleracea L.) 
growing in a commercial field west of Hemet, Calif. Strain 8 came 
under test in 1936 as a result of inoculations by J. M. Wallace^ on Red 
Mexican bean {Phaseolus vulgaris L.) with a colony of viruliferous 
leafhoppers carrying a mixture of unknown virus strains. Strain 9 
was obtained earlier from a similar colony by inoculations on a re¬ 
sistant beet (Beta imlgark L.) but was first recognized as a distinct 
selection at the same time as strain 8 and as a result of the same group 
of inoculations. 

» Roc5tMvcd for publication March 3,1943. 

* Giddings, N. J. studies of selected stba.ins of curly top viru.s. Jour. Agr. Res. 56:883-894, illus. 
1938. 

* Unpublished data from the records of J. M. Wallace, formerly of the DivLsion of Sugar Plant Investi¬ 
gations. 
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DIFFERENTIAL HOSTS 

Plants tested for pOwSsible value as differential hosts include 47 
species and varieties, besides a number of varieties of cultivated sugar 
beet (Beta vulgaris). These plants may be divided into two groups, 
one containing those that became infected by one or more strains of 
the curly top virus and the other those in which none of the virus 
strains produced infection. 

SPECIES OR VARIETIES IN WHICH INFECTION WAS OBTAINED 
Chenopodiaceae: 

Beta jnacrocarpa Giiss. 

Beta paiellaru Moq. 

Beta trigyna Waldst. and Kit. 

Beta vulgaris 

Chenopodium murale L. (nettleleaf gooaefoot) 

Spinacia oleracea (spinach, var. Improved Prickly Winter) 

Compositae: 

Lactuca saiiva L. (lettuce, var. Los Angeles Head) 

Cruciferae: 

Erysimum repaudiun L. 

Lepidium lasiocarpum Nutt. 

Lepidium nitidvm Nutt, (common pcppergrass) 

Malcolmia maritima (L.) K, Hr. (Virginian stock) 

Geraniaceae: 

Erodium cicutarium (L.) 1/Hcr. (redstem filaroe) 

H YDROPHYLLACE A E: 

Nemophila maculaia Lindl. (spotted nemophiia) 

Leouminosae: 

Lathyrus odoratus h. (sweet pea) 

Medicago hispida Gaortn. (bur-clover) 

Meliloius indica All. (yellow sweetclover) 

Phaseolus vulgaris (bean, var. Bountiful) 

Phase.olus vulgaris (bean, var. Great Northern) 

Phaseolus vulgaris (bean, var. Red Mexican) 

Trifolium hybriduin L. (alsike clover) 

TrifoUum incarnatum L. (crimson clover) 

Trtfolium repens L. (white clover) 

Papaveraceae: 

Eschscholtzia californica Cham. (California-poppy) 

Plantaginaceae: 

Planiago erecta Morris. 

Plantago m.ajor L. (common plantain) 

Prtmulaceae: 

Samolus parviflorus Raf. (water pimpernel) 

Solanaceae: 

Datura stramonium L. (jimsonweed) 

Lycopersicon esculentum Mill, (tomato, var. Improved Stone) 

Lycopersicon esculentum. (tomato, var. Earliana) 

Lycopersicon esculentum (tomato, var. John Baer) 

Nicotiana glauca (tree tobacco) 

Nicotiana glutinosa L. 

Nicotiana iabacum L. (tobacco, var. Turkish) 

Solanum tuberosum L, (potato, seedlings) 

Violaceae: 

Viola tricolor L. (pansy) 

Some hosts in which infection was obtained were susceptible to all curly top 
strains tested on them, whereas others w'ere infected by very few. The plants 
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thus far found most useful in differentiating curly top vinus strains are the sus¬ 
ceptible sugar-beet selection S. L.^ 842, the highly resistant sugar-beet selection 
68,® Turkish tobacco, the highly resistant Red Mexican bean, and the very 
susceptible Bountiful bean. 

SPECIES OR VARIETIES IN WHICH INFECTION WAS NOT OBTAINED 
CltUCIFERAE: 

Brassica adpressa (Moench) Boiss. 

Malcolmia africana (L.) R. Br. 

Teguminosae: 

Medicago mtiva L. (alfalfa) 

Trifolium, prateme L. (clover, var. Mammoth) 

Trifolium praiense (clover, var. Red) 

Trifolium repens L. (white clover, var. Ladino) 

Malvaceae: 

Gossypium hirsutum L. (cotton) 

Hibiscus esculentus L. (okra, var. Early Greenpod) 

Myrtaceae: 

Feijoa sellowiana Berg (pinoap])le guava) 

Punic ACE ae: 

Punica granaium L. (pomegranate, seedlings) 

Rosaceae : 

Mains sp. (apple, var. Winesap, seedlings) 

Rosa chmensis Jacq. (rose, var. Ragged Robin, seedlings) 

METHODS 

TIu* general methods used in studies to differentiate these strains 
were the same as those described in the report by the author on the 
first four strains,® except for important ciiangi^ in the method of 
inoculating iieans. In 1937, J. M. Wallace ^ inoculated Red Me:xican 
bean with curly top virus and secured good evidenci' of infection and 
injury. The author liad reported ® that no case of infection was 
obtained by inoculation of Red Ali^ican bean with any curly top 
strains listed at that tinn*; so notes and methods were (compared. 
All the author’s inoculations had been made before the second leaf 
opened out, and the viruliferous leafhoppers were caged ® on the first 
or second (unfolding) leaf. Wallace had made inoculations before 
any leaf opened out by plaidng a large celluloid cage over the entire 
young plant. The leafhoppers W(‘re thus able to feed upon the coty¬ 
ledons very soon after they appeared above ground. Wallace dis¬ 
covered that certain strains of the curly top virus would produce 
infection of Red Mexican bean if the leafhoppers fed upon the coty¬ 
ledons, but that th(> same strains would not produce infection if the 
leafhoppers were allowed to feed only on young leaves of the plant. 
After learning this the writer made all bean inoculations so that the 
leafhoppers could feed on the young cotyledons. Wallace’s inocula¬ 
tions on Red Miixican bean showed that the two curly top strains 


* DeaigDatioTi of seed lot at the Salt Lake City Station, Salt Lake City, Utah, of the Division of Sugar 
Plant Investigations. 

* Formerly designated as strain 1167. 

«See footnote 2. 

^ See footnote 3. 

» OlDDlNOa, N. J. A SMALL CAGE FOR INSECT VECTORS UBEI> IN PLANT INOCULATIONS. Phytopathology 
29: 649-660, ilUis. 1939. 
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now designated as 8 and 9 produced distinctly more severe symptoms 
on that host than any of the other virus strains available at tnat time. 

All evidence here reported in relation to strain differentiation is the 
cumulative result of repeated inoculations with leafhoppers that had 
fed for some time on a plant infected with a given vii’us strain and is 
taken from records that include percentage of plants infected, relative 
severity of symptoms, and plant mortality. The severity rating is 



Figure 1.—Susceptible sugar-beet plants 40 days after infection by curlv top 
virus, strain 6 {A) (*-f+ + in table 2) and strain Z (B) (+-[-+ in table 2); d 
healthy check plant. 

based on a scale of five grades, in which 1 indicates slight symptoms 
and 5 indicates very severe symptoms. Earlier published descrip¬ 
tions and illustrations of these grades of severity by the author® 
require some revision in view of newly discovered symptoms. The 
earlier and the revised description for each grade are given in table 1. 
The two types of grade 5 symptoms are shown in figure 1. 


• See footnote 2. 
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Table 1. —Comparison of original and revised descriptions of curly top severity 

grades 


D(‘Scription 


Original _ 


Revised. 


Curly top severity grade No. - 


Either slight 
vein clearing 
or occasional 
I) a p 111 a t 0 
grcjwths on 
under side of 
foliage, or 
both. 

_do_-.. 


Either slight 
curling of 
leaves with 
pronounced 
vein clearing 
or numerous 
papillae, or 
Doth. 

Generally as 
above. Newly 
discovered 
symptoms 
may cause 
confusion be- 
cause of rela¬ 
tively little 
distortion 
even in plants 
in severity 
grades 3, 4, or 
5, which are 
usually a 
darker green. 


3 

4 

Pronounced 

Pronounced 

curling and 

curling a. n d 

some dwarfing. 

increased 

dwarfing. 

As above, or 

As above, or in- 

dwarfing with- 

creaaed dwarf- 

out pronounc¬ 

ing without 

ed curling, but j 

pronounced 

usually a | 

curling, but 

darker green, j 

1 

j 

1 

1 

i 

1 

usually a 
darker green, 
with a rather 
high mortal¬ 
ity rate,. 


Extreme curling 
and dwarfing. 


As above, or ex¬ 
treme dwarfing 
without much 
curling, but 
usually a dark¬ 
er green, with 
a very high 
mortality rate. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

EVIDENCE INDICATING THAT THE SELECTIONS ARE NEW STRAINS 

Strains 5 and 6, when inoculated into young susceptible beets, 
induce characteristic symptoms quite different from those considered 
usual for curly top on that host. Infected small plants usually show 
little or no leaf distortion (fig. 1) and frequently have a deeper green 
color than is found in other diseased or healthy plants. There is 
extreme dwarfing of infected plants and a very high percentage of 
mortality among them. Plants infected in the three-leaf stage or 
later are not so likely to show the typical symptoms just described. 
Strain 5 has been most easily differentiated from strain 6 by the 
greater seveiity of symptoms it induces on Turkish tobacco (fig. 2). 
Strain 5 appears to be more virulent than strain 6 on Nicotiana gluti- 
nosa, whereas strain 6 seems more virulent than strain 5 when inocu¬ 
lated into Red Mexican bean, University of Idaho No. 15 selection 
of Great Northern bean, and the highly resistant sugar-beet variety 68. 

Strain 7 is distinctly the least virulent of any thus far selected, and 
it is the only strain that has never given at least an occasional symptom 
on the resistant beet variety 68. It does not infect Turkish tobacco 
and only rarely infects Nicotiana glutinosa, producing very mild 
symptoms that are scarcely discernible. The curly top susceptible 
bean variety Bountiful, inoculated through the cotyledons, was 
rather quicldy killed by most of the virus strains thus far tested; but 
plants of this variety infected by strain 7 were rarely killed and most 
of them made further growth (fig. 3) after pronounced curly top 
symptoms had been in evidence for some time. Infected spinach 
plants are usually severely stunted or killed by infection with any of 
the curly top strains except strain 7. It induces appreciable injury 
but much less than that caused by any of the other strains. 

602652-*4-3 
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Strains 8 and 9 are very similar in virulence on most host plants 
tested, but strain 9 infects a higher percentage of plants of the re¬ 
sistant beet 68 and produces distinctly more severe symptoms than 
strain 8 upon the Red Mexican bean (fig. 4). 

Strain 10, when inoculated into the young susceptible sugar-beet 
plants, produces symptoms quite similar to those induced by strains 
5 and 0; but the severity is much less in the case of strain 10, and very 
few of the infected plants die. Its general host range is the same 
as that of strains 5 and 6, but the symptoms are much less severe 



Figure 2,—Turkish tobacco plants 39 days after infection by curly top virus, 
strain 5 (..4) and strain 6 (/?); C, healthy check j)lant of same age. 

on each of the hosts thus far tested, with the possible exception of 
tomato. 

Table 2 indicates the differential host reactions by which these 
strains and the previously desmbed strains 1, 2, 3, and 4 may be 
distinguished. For presenting evidence on infection, the symbol + 
indicates that a high percentage of plants were infected, — indicates 
that a small percentage of plants were infected, and 0 that there were 
no plants showing symptoms. The severity of symptoms is classed 

as extremely slight (-), slight (~), moderately severe (+), 

severe (++,), and very severe (+ + +)• Although these symbols 
are less precise than the means of a series of numerical grades, they 
are convenient classifications into which the actual readings are 
easily translated and constitute a much more usable method of ex¬ 
pressing the differential reactions obtained with these virus strains. 
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Figure 3.— Plants of tlie highly susceptible bean variety Bountiful 56 days after 
inoculation in cotyledon with curly top virus: .4, Plant infected by virus strain 
7 has survived and developed some new growth although it stiil shows very 
vsevere symptoms; B, plant infected by virus strain 2, which is less virulent than 
any of the other strains tested on Bountiful bean except strain 7. 



Figure 4,—Plants of the highly resistant bean variety Red Mexican 20 days 
after inoculation in cotyledon with different strains of curly top virus: A, 
Strain 3; B, strain 8; C, strain 9; D, uninoculated check. 
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The data upon which table 2 is based have been evaluated statis¬ 
tically, and all differences are highly significant. 


Table 2. —Key for differentiating 10 strains of curly top virus by means of a sus¬ 
ceptible variety {S, L. 84^) and a highly resistant variety (68) of sugar beets, 
Turkish tobacco, and Red Mexican bean 


Strain 

Susceptible sugar 
beet 

Rc-slstant .sugar 
beet 

Turkish tobacco 

Red Mexican 
bean 

Infec¬ 
tion > 

Severity 
of symp¬ 
toms 2 

Infec¬ 
tion 1 

Severity 
of .symp¬ 
toms 2 

Infec¬ 
tion > 

Severity 
of symp¬ 
toms 2 

Infec¬ 
tion ' 

Severity 
of symp¬ 
toms 2 

1...-.. 


-f+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 

+4- 

_ 

_ 

2,.:__ 

+ 


4- 

— 

0 

0 


— 

3—....-__ 


+++ 



+ 

44- 

4 

~ 

4_____ 



— 

— 

0 

0 


— 

6___ 

+ 


— 

— 

+ 

+44- 

— 

— 

fi __ __ 

+ 

•+++ 

— 

_ 

4- 

44 

4 

— 

7.___ 

+ 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

8 ..... .. 


-f 4- ' 

_ 1 

_ 

4- 

44 

4 

4 

.... 

+ 

+4-+ i 

4- 

— 

4- 1 

44 

4 

44 

10.... 

+ 




+ i 

— 




1 O-no plants infected; ~ -low percentage of plants Infected; -f--high percentage of plants infected. 

5--extremely mild symptoms; — *mild or slight symptoms; -f-moderately severe symptoms; ++= 

severe symptoms; -f-h+*'extreraely severe symptoms; *-iiot much distortion of Infected plants by strains 

6, 6, or 10 but high mortality in ca.se of strains 6 and 6. 

STABILITY OP THE VIRUS STRAINS 

Each of the curly top virus strains mentioned has betui carried for 
several years, has been tested occasionally, and has shown a high 
degree of stability. Despite the stability of all these strains, any 
one of them may induce symptoms that show distinct diflereiices in 
severity. For example, 20 susceptible plants inftMded by strain 7 
and held under the same environmental conditions may quite com¬ 
monly show 3 or 4 plants with symptoms graded as 2.0 on tlie scale 
of severity, a few graded as 1.5, and the remainder as 1.0. Such 
variation may be due to inherent differences between tlie individual 
plants or to environmental factors. In the case of strains 2, 4, and 

7, there have been repeated selections of plants that showed a severity 
grade higher than the average for the stiain under consideration, 
and in no case have any of these yielded a virus more virulent than 
the original selection of that strain. Similarly, there have been 
selections from the less severely diseased plants infected by strains 
1 and 3, and in no case was there good evidence that a less virulent 
strain was obtained by this method. 

A further effort was made to increase the virulence of strains 2, 4, 
and 7 by inoculation of very young susceptible plants and successive 
transfers from such plants just as soon as the first symptoms ap¬ 
peared. There was no evidence of increased virulence in any case. 

DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 

The 10 virus strains reported in this paper are considered to be a 
part of a much larger group having the same vector, the same general 
host range, and similar symptoms. They may, therefore, be considered 
under one group designation as curly top virus. Ruga verrucosans 
Caraner and Bennett.^® 

IJCARfllfBK, E., and BEIJNETT, C. W. name and classification op the CUEI.Y-TOP VIRUS. Sclonpe 
98: m-m. 1943. 
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Each of the strains appears to bo an entity which may be recovered 
from mixtures of strains and seems very stable. Because of the charac¬ 
teristics that they have in common, and as a matter of convenience, it 
seems best to designate these selections by strain number rather than 
as varieties of the species R^lga, verrucosam, 

A highly susceptible beet or other plant is essential for recognizing 
the presence of the virus. Any of the curly top resistant beets now 
available would rtmdily serve to test for the presence of strain 1 or 2 
but might not give any clear evidence concerning such liiglily virulent 
strains as 3, 5, or 6. 

Host plants that effectively differentiate the various strains are 
necessary for progress in separating and classifying them, and more 
such plants are being sought. The 10 strains already differentiated 
present a picture of the plant reactions that have thus far been 
recorded. 

The present paper descu’ibes a previously unidentified reaction, 
which consists of extreme dwarfing of young, susceptible sugar-beet 
plants without the pronounced distortion hitherto considered the chief 
symjitom of s(were injury. A high percentage of mortality among 
infected sugar-lx'ct plants is usually associated with this newly 
described symptom. 

The mere fact that a virus strain produces severe symptoms on one 
host is no definite indication as to the rea(‘.tion that may occur with 
other hosts. Arrangement of the 10 dc'seribed strains according to an 
ascending scale of amount of injury induced in the suscc^ptible sugar 
beet would be approximately 7, 2, 4, 10, 1, S, 3, 9, 5, fi. A similar 
arrangennuit a(‘cording to injury in the resistant beet variedy 08 
would be 7, 10, 3, 8, 5, 0, 4, 2, 9, 1. vStrain 7 holds the same relative 
position for each of tlu'se 2 beets, but strain 2 mov(\s from second place 
on the susceptible beet to eighth place oti the resistant beet. Strains 
4 and 1 also show a much higher relative severity rating on the re¬ 
sistant beet than on the susceptible. On the other hand, strains 
3, f), and 0, wliich produc(*d very severe symptoms on the susceptible 
beet, w(U-e rfdatively low in their rating on the resistant beet. Strains 
2 and 4, which rate relatively high on the resistant beet, and strain 7, 
wliich is low on botli beets, form a group that has never produced 
infection on Turkish tobacco. However, strain 10 produces mild 
symptoms, strain 6 rather severe symptoms, and strains 1,3, 5, 8, and 
9 produce very sev(‘re symptoms on that host. On the Red Mexican 
bean, strains 8 and 9 wen' the only ones that induced comparatively 
severe injury and strain 9 was clearly more virulent than strain 8. 

Adequate knowledge of various curly top strains has an important 
bearing upon the disease-resistance breeding program for other host 
plants as well as for sugar beets. 




BIOLOGY OF ALLOTROPA BURRELLI, A GREGARIOUS 
PARASITE OF PSEUDOCOCCUS COMSTOCKI ‘ 

By D. W. Clancy 

Associate entomologist, Division of Fruit Insect Investigations, Bureau of Enioinnlogy 

and Plant Quarantine, Agricultural Research Administration, United States 

Depart^nent of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

In the fall of 1939 a shipment of a gregarious platygasterid, Allotro'pa 
burrelli Mues.,- was received at Moorestown, N. J., from the Yoko¬ 
hama, Japan, station of the Division of Foreign Parasite Introduction, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. The primary purpose 
of th(^ importation was to furnish breeding stock for propagating 
parasites of this spi'cies for release against the Comstock mealybug 
{Pseudocomis cormtocki (Kuw.)), which has recently become a serious 
pest of apple in sections of Virginia, West Virginia, and Ohio. 

During the course of the j)ropagation work at Moorestown, from 
January 1940 to January 1941, the author had an excellent opportu¬ 
nity to mak(' observations on the biology of this species, a member of 
a very inter(*sting and little-known group. Th(^ genus Allotropa 
contains only three other described North American species, A. convex- 
iirons Mues. from the Comstock mealybug,-' A. utUis Mues. from 
Phenaco(TUH aceris (Sigii.),*^ and A. a.skmeadi Mues. from an undeter¬ 
mined mealybug.^ 

A special attempt was made to determine whether polyembryony 
occurs in tins platygasterid. All drawings and observations were 
made from fresh material dissected in normal salt solution, without 
special stains or sectioning. Consequently, the precleavage develop¬ 
ment of the egg was not followed. 

THE ADULT 

The adult is shining black and approximatcJy 0.8 mm. long. The 
sexes can be most readily distinguished by differences in the antennae; 
the male has long, hirsute, moniliform antennae, whereas the female 
has sliorter, sparsely pubescent, and distinctly clavate antennae. The 
insects are fairly active at room temperatures, although they rarely 
attempt flight. 

At F. adults live on an average but 3 to 5 days. Even at lower 
temperatures they seldom live more than 10 days. 

Males generally begin emerging first and remain on or near the 
mummies ^ to assist and mate with the females. Tlie eggs are de¬ 
posited at random in the host’s body cavity, and oviposition begins 
immediately if hosts are present. After a brief examination, the 

1 Received for publication November 24,1942, 

2 MUESKBECK, C. F. W. two new SPKCTE8 OF MXOTROPA (PLATYGAHTKRIPAK, SEHPHOIDEA) PAHABITIC 
ON THE COMSTOCK MEALYBUG, Brooklyn Knt, Soc, Bui. 37, pp. 170 -173, illus, 1942. 

8 MUESEBECK, C, F. W. A NEW MEALYBUG PARASITE (HYMENOPTERA: SCEH 'NIDAE). Coiiad. Ent. 71: 
158-160, illus, 1939. 

t In this paper the term “mummy” refers to the inflated host derm wntaining parasite larvae or pupae 
within the tyfiioal hardened cells. 
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female turns about, thrusts her ovipositor backward into the mealy¬ 
bug, and then remains motionless for 5 to 10 seconds, often being 
dragged along by the host until oviposition is completed. Under 
favorable conditions the female parasitizes several hosts in quick 
succession, thereby depositing most of her eggs in a short time—an 
obvious necessity in view of her short life span. 

Mealybug nymphs of all stages are attacked, although preference 
appears to be shown for tliose at least half grown. Small hosts are 
generally able to become nearly mature before being mummified, 
although the developmental period is somewhat lengthened. 

THE EGG AND THE PARASITE BODY 

The ovarian eggs are exceedingly small and numerous; they average 
0.056 by 0.010 mm. in size (fig. 1, A). From 332 to 784 eggs per 
female, with an average of 565, have been disclosed by dissection. 
The ovarian eggs are nearly all mature when the female emerges, 
although the ovarioles may produce additional ova as deposition 
proceeds. 

After oviposition at 75°-80° F., the deposited egg remains outwardly 
unchanged for approximately 24 hours. Within the next 12 hours, 
however, it commences to shorten and becomes more spherical in 
outline, until after 36 to 48 hours it is perfectly round and measures 
about 0.025 mm. in diameter (fig. 1, B). At this stage the central 
body is well defined, either round or oval, and distinctly granular in 
appearance. It is obviously identical with tlie masse vitelloide^^ of 
the monembryonic platygastcrid Synopeas rhanis Walk.,® although 
the embryonic nuclei are not yet apparent. It is surrounded by a 
circular clear area which is variable in extent (fig. 1, B and (7), and 
outside of that is a ring of gray, semiopaque material which is probably 
the trophamnion. Eggs in this stage can be distinguished from the 
fat cells and other of the host contents only by their typical organiza¬ 
tion. Owing to the quantity of host tissue encountered, it was im¬ 
possible to identify eggs prior to this stage after they had become 
spherical in outline. 

Intermixed with these eggs are numerous others that have attained 
the morula stage (fig, 1, Z^), together with many in the premorula stage 
(fig. 1, B). All stages are present approximately 2 days after ovi¬ 
position, owing to individual differences in rate of development. 
Since the egg begins to increase in size during the morula stage, it is 
henceforth mown as the parasite body. It now averages 0.036 mm. 
in diameter, and generally contains five or six embryonic nuclei 
around the central body. It will be noted that the entire embryonic 
region is slightly off center. The paranucleus was not observed in the 
temporary unstained mounts used, although on several occasions 
faint partial outlines of the paranucleus were noted. 

After about 2}^ days the parasite body enters the early blastula 
stage (fig. 1, E) and measures approximately 0.045 mm. The para¬ 
nucleus is now a distinct round to oval-crescentic body located in the 
wider portion of the trophamnion. The embryonic nuclei vary in 
nuniber, and each consists of an inner and an outer layer; this double¬ 
bodied effect is also frequently noticeable among late morulae. 

< MaRCHAL, P. RECHKRCHES SUR la BIOLOGIK BT LB DfeVELOFPEMENT DBS HTMENOPTftRES PARASITES 
LBS PLATYGABTBRS. Arch. de Zool. Expt. et Gen. (IV) 4: 485-<J40, illus. 1906. 
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Figure 1. —Embryonic development of Alloiropa hurrelli: A, Ovarian egg; B and 
C, premorulae before appearance of embryonic nuclei; D, typical morula; E, 
early blastula, showing double-bodied embryonic nuclei and paranucleus; F, 
later blastula; G, late blastula with three paranuclear masses' H, gastrula, 
showing proliferated cells; 7, later embryo undergoing organ anci tissue format 
tion; J, advanced embryo within delicate membrane. 

About 3 days from oviposition the typical hollow sphere or blastula 
becomes apparent, generally with a single, large paranucleus in the 
periphery (hg. 1, The parasite body now averages 0.060 mm. in 
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diameter, and is readily distinguished from the surrounding host 
bodies. 




Figure 2. —Evidences of polyembryony and the larval morphology of Allotropa 
hurrelli: A, Larva ready to emerge from degenerate trophamnion; B, twin 
early morulae within membrane, probably of host origin; C, twin embryos 
within a single trophamnion—definite evidence of polyembryony; D, mature 
larva; E, oral s*ructures of larva; F, enlarged maxillary palpus. 

During the fourth day the blastula attains its maximum develop¬ 
ment, with countless small cells surrounding the still faintly discernible 
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central body (fig. 1, G). The parasite body has become oval and 
slightly irregular in outline, averaging 0.090 mm. in greatest diameter, 
and contains from two to five paranuclear masst's of various sizes. 

In the late blastula and subsequent stages it becomes increasingly 
difficult to dissect out the entire parasite body, since the fragile 
trophamnion ruptures very easily. 

Although the eggs are deposited free in the host fluids, during their 
development most, if not all, of them eventually become associated 
with the mealybug fat bodies. If the fat bodies are carefully teased 
out and presstMi beneath a cover glass, the immature stages are seen 
adhering to the surface or partially embedded among the fat cells. 
As growth proceeds and nutriment is extracted by the various tro- 
phamnia, the fat bodies become depleted of their contents until, as the 
embryos approach maturity, all that remains is a tangh'd mass of 
host tissues and tra(*h(‘ae. Tlie earliest stage found defiiiilely associ¬ 
ated with the fat body was the blastula. 

The tendency toward cyst formation in tlie Platygasteridae by those 
species tliat develop in the coelomic fluids has been well demonstrated 
by Marchal ® and Leib}^ and Hill.' Other species deposit their eggs 
in specific organs, sucli as the brain, ventral nerve cord, or intestine, 
wluvre nourishment is readily obtained. Althougli Allotropa, burrelli 
does not actually Ixicome encysted, its close j*elation to the host fat 
body undoubtedly serves the same purpose. 

Tlie gastrula stage (fig. 1, II) appears about the fifth day after 
oviposition. At first a slight indentation on one side is noted, which 
as it grows deeper gradually becomes filled with a loose mass of pro¬ 
liferated c(*lls. These cells frequently appear late in the blastula 
stage, and may be involved in the formation of the delicate membrane 
whicli subsequently enfolds the embiyo, although occasionally they 
are found within this inemlirane. The paranuclear masses varv in 
number and size, and the parasite body is typically irregular in outline, 
measuring about 0,180 ram. long. 

By the following day germ-layer formation is generally complete and 
organogeny has commenced (fig. 1, /). The parasite body now 
averages about 0.31 mm., the tropliamnion contains a variable number 
of paranuclear masses, and a delicate, tight-fitting membrane sur¬ 
rounds the embryo. At high magnifications the cells comprising the 
embryo can be barely distinguished. 

The embryo 7 to 8 days old (fig. 1, J) is considerably advanced in¬ 
ternally and has begun to exhibit body segmentation; it is now approxi¬ 
mately full-sized, and the trophamnion has also attained its maximum 
development. Henceforth the paranuclear masses become smaller and 
less distinct and the trophamnion becomes thinner. At this stage the 
parasite body measures about 0.43 mm. in length, although it varies 
greatly in shape. Also at this time the host fat bodies have been 
practically exhausted of their contents, and are nearly obscured by 
the gelatinous parasite bodies which adhere to one another in shapeless 
masses. It is extremely difficult to tease them out entire. 

Just before eclosion tlie embryo straightens out, rupturing the inner 
membrane and bringing the mandibles into contact with the tro¬ 
phamnion. These movements probably combine to effect hatching. 

« See footnote .5, p. 160. 

T Lkiry, R. W., and Hill, C. C. the twinning and monkmrryonic development op platyoaster 
HIEMAUSI, A PARASITE OF THE HESSIAN FLY. JOUF. Agr. Ros. 25: 337-350, illUS. 1923. 
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The mature embryo, or unhatched larva, now averages 0.54 mm. in 
length (fig. 2, A), the parasite body having increased approximately 
24 times in length. The tracheal system, liowever, rarely becomes 
filled with air, and thereby clearly distinguishable, until the tro- 
phamnion is broken. 

According to all available evidence Allotropa hurrelli normally 
develops monembryologically. Three twin embryos were found out of 
the hundreds examined. Two of these pairs were identical early 
morulae (fig. 2, jB), and were complete parasite bodies, each with a 
separate troph amnio tic layer, tightly enclosed by a thin membrane 
possibly of host origin; they may represent twins from a single egg 
deposited by accident within a fat cell or other host body, or perhaps 
be the result of two eggs laid simultaneously therein. The third pair 
(fig. 2, O) was more advanced, and there is no doubt that embryonic 
fission had actually occurred, since both embryos were surrounded by a 
single trophamnion. That this phenomenon is either accidental or of 
rare occurrence is indicated by the finding of only one such individual. 

It is possible that twinning sometimes takes place at a very early 
stage, as has been shown by Leiby and Hill ® in Flatygasfer hiemalis 
Forbes. This could be demonstrated, however, only through a detailed 
embryological study involving special tecliiiiques of staining and 
sectioning. The present study has at least shown that rnonembryony 
is the rule (additional evidence is presented in a subsequent sec^tion), 
and that polyembryony, if it does occur, is of an extremely simple type. 

THE LARVA 

Eclosion takes place from 8 to 12 days after oviposition, the average 
being about 9K days, at 75°-80° F. After tlie trophamnion is con- 
sumned, the various host tissues and organs are attacked, until 
within 1 to 3 days the larva has doubled in size, average measure¬ 
ments being 1,10 ram. by 0.50 mm. The host is not killed until its 
inhabitants are approximately half-grown, altliough it shows little 
activity after the parasite larvae emerge. 

The larva of Allotropa hurrelli (fig. 2, D) is peculiar in several 
respects. It possesses but one pair of spiracles, situated on the antero¬ 
lateral regions of segment 1, and is without a posterior commissure. 
There are 10 well-defined segments in addition to the head, which 
bears ventrally an unusual and apparently heretofore undescribed 
series of oral structures (fig. 2, E), The slender, amber-tipped man¬ 
dibles merge imperceptibly into the head, the tips measuring 0.063 
mm. in length; they are capable of only very feeble movement. Be¬ 
tween tliem lies the slitlike oral aperture, wliich is distinguishable in 
life by means of the undulating labrum, while immediately adjacent 
on each side are the maxillary palpi. Each palpus (fig. 2, F) extends 
slightly outward from the surface, and is tipped with a microscopic 
dark seta. A series of minute raised protuberances traverse the 
posterior margin of the head from the palpi to a point near the spiracles, 
while the salivary duct opens centrally in the region of the anterior 
commissure. 

The ingested food materials are contained within a peritrophic 
membrane which forms a complete sac. If the larva is carefuUy 


»See footnote 7, p. J63, 
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dissected, this sac floats free as a single unit; it is resilient and will 
bear considerable pressure beneath a cover glass before bursting. 

That cannibalism occurs in Allotropa burrelli was proved by the 
finding of several young larvae impaled upon the mandibles of older 
individuals. Most of the body contents had been extracted, leaving 
the prey a shapeless mass distinguishable only by means of the tiny 
mandibles. Such examples were frequently encountered, particularly 
where development was uneven, the stragglers” being eliminated in 
this manner. Cannibalism is apparently due to chance encounter 
rather than to aggrcjssive action on the part of the parasite. 

As the larvae become full-fed they lie closely packed together within 
the host derm. After 2 or 3 days each larva has formed about itself 
a parchmentlike cell or cocoon, which adheres to neighboring cocoons. 
The host is now rigidly distended into numerous small brownish 
‘Tdisters.” All attempts to locate the source of this cocoon-making 
material were unsuccessful; it may issue through the prominent sali¬ 
vary duct. 

The l)rown, watery meconium is expelled ai)proximately 2 days 
after cocoon fonnation, and w(j11s up around the posterior lialf of the 
larva, wliere it soon hardens into an opaque layer. Larvae at this 
stage are identical in eveiy respect, including oral structure, to those 
newly emerged or in the process of eclosion; therefore, only one instar 
occurs in Allotrojni burrelli. Both Platygaster hiernalis^ and P. 
ornatus Kiefl’er have also been sliown to have but one instar 

THE PUPA 

Following a pre])upal ])eriod of about 2 days, the pupal stage is 
begun. At first tlie eyes and then tlie rest of the pupa become mel- 
anized, and just prior to emergence a coal-black color is assumed. 
The sexes can be distinguished only by microscopic examination of the 
antennae. The pupal stage ranges from 11 to 16 days, with an aver¬ 
age of about 13 days. 

SEX RATIO AND NUMBER OF PARASITES PER HOST 

From the original shipment from Japan, which consisted entirely of 
field-collected overwintering mummies, on an average 2.7 females to 
1 male were obtained. Only 8.3 percent of the mummies produced an 
excess of males, while those yielding solely males or females were 
exceedingly scarce. In breeding experiments at Moorestown there 
were only twice as rnanv females as males. 

The material from Japan yielded 11.6 adult parasites per host, 
as compared with 5.2 from their progeny reared at Moorestown. 
The average mortality of mature larvae was also lower for the im¬ 
ported material—1.6 as compared with 4.3. It should be stated, 
however, that parasites received from Japan had been hand-picked 
and the imperfect and very small individuals removed. Furthermore, 
a portion of those propagated at Moorestown had entered the pre- 
pupal stage before being stored at 42F. Since they overwinter as 
mature larvae, other stages cannot withstand low temperatures. It 
was also found that mealybugs parasitized in the third instar or in the 

•Hill, C, C. ptjitygaster htkmalis forces, a parasite of hessian fly. Jour. Agr. Res. 32: 
261-270. illus, 1926. 
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early adult female stage produced the greatest number of parasites. 
If parasitized prior to the third instar, many hosts become mummified 
before attaining full growth, while those parasitized as full-fed adult 
females often succeed in laying eggs and can mature few if any 
Allofropa larvae. Mealybugs parasitized in the first or second instar 
will frequently produce solitary mummies. The number of adult 
parasites issuing per host has ranged from 1 to 22. 

Hosts of various instars were subjected to a single oviposition by 
different mated females and immediately dissected to ascertain the 
number of eggs laid. The number ranged from 1 to 18 eggs per host, 
with an average of 8.8, but did not seem to depend on the size of the 
host. Since the number of eggs deposited is approximately equal to 
the number of larvae that develop, it is obvious that monembryony 
is the rule. 

LIFE CYCLE 

At temperatures in the range of 7r)°-80° F. the life cycle generally 
runs as follows, although frequent variations are found, particularly in 
the postembryonic stages: Egg (including parasite body) 8.0 to 12.0 
days, averaging 9.5 days; larva 5.5 to 7.5 days, averaging 0.5 days; 
prepupa 1.5 to 2.5 days, averaging 2.0 days; pupa 11.0 to 16.0 days, 
averaging 13.0 days. Since considerable growth occurs during em¬ 
bryonic development, the incubation period is proportionally long, 
while the larval feeding period is comparatively short and confined to 
a single instar. 

Mummies containing mature Allopfropa larvae can be stored at low 
temperatures for many months. The material from Japan was col¬ 
lected in October 1939, and upon its receipt at Moorestowm wuis 
stored at 42® F. According to samples incubated at frequent inter¬ 
vals, emergence w-as wholly normal until the following June—after 
at least 7 months under overwintering conditions. 

SUMMARY 

Atlotropa burrelli Mues., a gregarious platygasterine parasite of 
Pseudococcus comstocki (Kuw.), was introduced into the United States 
from Japan in 1939. Propagation of stocks at the Moorestown, N. J., 
laboratory for release in infested apple orchards afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity for a biological study of this parasite. 

The adults are small and short lived, and oviposit at random in the 
host body cavity. There is no preoviposition period. All nymphal 
stages of mealybugs are attacked, but a preference is shown for those 
at least half grown. Dissections have disclosed on an average 565 
eggs per female. 

Development is normally monembryonic, although twinning may 
rarely occur. The parasite body increases to approximately 24 times 
its initial length during incubation, nourishment being elaborated by 
the trophamnion with its paranuclear masses. As development 
proceeds the parasite body becomes closely associated wdth the host 
fat body. 

There is but one instar. A single pair of spiracles is located in 
segment 1, and there is no posterior commissure. The mouth parts 
are unusual, and there are 10 body segments. The food materials are 
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contained within a complete peritrophic sac. Supernumerary larvae 
and embryos are partially eliminated by cannibalistic attack. 

The sex ratio has rani^ed from 2:1 to 3:1, with females predominat¬ 
ing. Laboratory-reared material has produced from 1 to 22 parasites 
per host, with an averages of 5.2. Mealybugs parasitized during the 
first or second stage frequently produce solitary mummi(‘S. An 
average of 8.8 eggs were deposited per host, regardless of size. 

The life cycle ranges from 26 to 38 days, with an averagi* of 31 days 
at 75°™80° F. Growth is most rapid during embryonic development, 
and the incubation period is nearly five times as long as the larval 
feeding period. Overwintering occurs as mature larvae, and mum¬ 
mies in that stage will endure prolonged cold storage. 
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VARIATION AND PHYSIOLOGIC SPECIALIZATION IN 
THE COMMON SCAB FUNGUS (ACTINOMYCES 
SCABIES)^ 

By L. A, ScHAAR 

Afisoi'iatr patholof/isi, fUrision of Fruit au<l Vcurtahle VropK and JUscaHCff, 
liurcdu of Flout ludustru, Foils aud Affricullural Fuf/incrriup, Apricullural 
RcsciirvU Aduiiuislrutiou. I uitrd Ftatrs Drportment of Aprirullurc 

INTRODUCTION 

The coniiiioii seal) {Acthiofui/rru scahien (Thaxt.) (Hiss.) is 

foiiiul in tlie soi] of millions of acres of the Viest jiotato-^rowin^ sec- 
ti(ms of the United States, and is a sonr(‘e of serious economic loss to 
^li’rovvers. Seed and soil treatments have l>een devised, but these are 
exi)ensive and often urrsatisfactory. The most effective means of 
controlling scab is to breed varieties that are resistant to scab. This 
method fi‘e(|iient ly involves the ex|)enditiii‘e of considerable tijne and 
money, but the results when once obtained appear to be pcuMuanent. 

dark, Stevenson, and Schaal (•/)' and Ki‘antz and Hide (C) have 
shown that there are wide differences among \’ai'ieties and even among 
seedlings in their reaction to scab. Some are nearly immune, others 
completely susceptible. It has also been shown that imiiuinity and 
susceptibility are ti’ansmissible to the progeny. 

In bj'eeding new varieties that (ombine scab resistance with high, 
yield and good cooking and market (pialities it has b(‘en found that a 
variety wliich is resistant to scab in one locality may be less i-esistant 
ill another. In a series of tests made in a number of potato s(‘ab 
gardens in different jiarts of the United States ( 74)? b was found that 
ihe A'ariability was due in ])art to environmental conditions and in 
])art to physiologic races of Acfi/iO/fu/(d,^ scahies. That A. scabies 
may comprise different strains was considei’ed by Millard and Burr 
{10), and the existence of races was established by Leach, Decker, 
and Beckej- ( 7). The present work was undertaken to study (1) the 
occurrence of physiologic races of A. scabies and their lelation to the 
variable beha vior of scab, (2) the factors affecting the development of 
races or strains, and (3) the necessity for testing the reaction of potato 
varieties to the various parasitic strains of the s(‘ab organism. The 
studies were started at the Aroostook Farm, Presque Isle, Maine, and 
were continued at the Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, Md., and 
later at University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 


^ Received for publication April 2(i. lll-l.'l. Ass'.stnncc was furnished by the pcr.'Onncl 
<if the Works Projects Acliainistration. oflicial project No. <15-1-71 140, sponsored by the 
rniversity of Minnesota. The author is indebted to K, ('. Stakinan, of the I’nivcrsity of 
Minnesota, for advice and criticism throupliout the investi^ration and to F. J. Stevenson 
and K. S. Schultz, of the Division of Frnit and Ves:etal>le (''rops and Dls(‘ases, for certain 
plant materials. 

2 Italic tniml)ers in parentheses refer to Literature ('’ited, p. 18(5. 
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METHODS OF ISOLATION AND DESIGNATION OF CULTUKES 

The method of isolating Actinomyces scabies from deep pustides on 
the tubers of potatoes {Solanum tuberosum L.) was a slight modifica¬ 
tion of that described by Shapovalov {IS), An infected tuber was 
washed, the pustules were wiped lightly with cotton saturated with 
95 percent alcohol, and the alcohol on the surface was burned. The 
corky covering was then lifted with a sterile scalpel, and the underlying 
tuber tissue was transferred to a tube of melted agar; transfers were 
made to other tubes of melted agar, which were poured into Petri 
dishes in order to make it easier to obtain colonies of A. scabies free 
from other fungi and bacteria. When isolates were made from shal¬ 
low or superficial scab spots the whole scabby area was flamed lightly, 
macerated, and transferred to melted agar. Dilution i)lates were 
then poured, as descivibed above. In most cases colonies of A. scabies 
appeared after 48 hours. 

The scab organism was isolated from soil by pouring dilution plates 
from l()-gm. soil samples. 

Single-cell isolates Avere obtained by using a micromanipulator with 
a research microscope. With the end of a needle a small quantity 
of aerial mycelium was tapped lightly over a sterile cover slij); on 
the surface of this were deposited a number of single cells. The cover 
slip was then inveiled over a modified Van Tieghem cell for examina¬ 
tion under the microscope. By means of a glass rod draAvn to a 
diameter of V. or 2/x single cells Avere picked up and transferred to an 
agar dro]) on a cover slip. The cover slip Avas then inverted over a 
Van Tieghem cell containing sterile w’ater and placed in an incubator. 
If the ceTl germinated, it was transferred to an agar slant from which 
subcultures Avere made later. 

The following system Avas used to designate the cultures: Ml, M2, 
etc., are single-cell cultures; SI, S2, etc., are sectors fi‘om such cultures. 
For example, 147M1S2 is sector 2 of single-cell culture Ml of parent 
isolate 147. Single-cell cultures from sector cultures were in turn 
indicated by Ml, M2, etc.; for example, 147M6S3M1. 

SOURCE AND GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ISOLATES 

Waksman {15) described a number of s})ecies of Actm07nyces on the 
basis of cultural characters, but he did not give a definite specific name 
to tlie strains found on i)otatoes. Lutman and Cunningham {8) 
concluded that all knoAvn strains were able to produce a broAvn pig¬ 
mentation on media containing proteins. The isolates of Actinomyces 
scabies listed in table 1 Avere obtained from scab pustules on potato 
tubers grown in various States. Scab cultures Avere also obtained 
from Ireland and Australia. In the early studies it Avas noted tliat 
sometimes several culturally different isolates of A. scabies could be 
obtained from a single pustule. Cultures from these colonies differed 
in growth type and in the pigmentation that they produced on a givmi 
medium. Usually isolates of a giA^en cultural type were consistently 
obtained from tubers gioAvn in a certain area or on a certain soil type. 

Table 2 lists the colors of the mycelium and of the pigment produced 
by 83 cultures Avhen grown on the modified potato-dextrose agar des¬ 
ignated as medium 1 in table 3. All cultures listed in table 2 were 
found to be pathogenic, but they varied in degree of virulence, as- 
indicated in table 1. 
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Tabi.k 1. —of Uolates and cultures of Actinomyces scabies, type of pustule, 
and most susceptihle of tested potato varieties 


Isolate or cul¬ 
ture No. 

Source of i?ifect(«l 
tuber or culture 

Pustule ty 

.Naturally 

infected 

tuber 

pc ' on— 

Inocu¬ 

lated 

tuber 

Soil tyite on 
which natu¬ 
rally infected 
tuber grew 

Most su.soeptible 
variety tested 

•TllMl 

Minnesota , 

I 


Mineral . 

Katahdiu. 

2;t]Vl 1. 

Maine . - 

1 

1 : 

.do ., 

tlreen Mountain. 

(KIM 1 . 

do. . 

2 

2 ' 

do . 

Do. 

IIM23.. . 

Ireland 


T 


Do. 

lt)5 2 

.Australia 


1 


Do. 

lOHM ] 

Minnesota 

2 

2 

1 Peat . 

Irish Cobliler. 

IIOMI 

do_ 


1 

! do . 

Do. 

lir>.Ml 

do, _ 

1 1 

2 

Mineral 

1)0. 

I17!VI2 

Colorado 

1 1 

H 

do . 

Katahdin. * 

11KM4 

.Minnesota 

1 1 

1 

do . 

1 (Iretni Mountain. 

IlhMl 

Colorado 

1 1 

1 

do 

] Katahdin. 

124 M2 

Minnesota . 

1 1 

li 

J’eat 

C. S. D. A. seedling. 

l2.'-iMl 

. do 

I 

1 

... do_ 

i ( Jreen Mountain. 

12<)M2 

do . . - 1 


1 

do . . 

1 Do. 

i:«M! 

Colorado 


1 1 

Mineral 

1 Do. 


Minnesota 


I I' 

J^eat. 

1 Do. 

i4:tMi 

Colorado 

1 

! « 

M ineral . 

1 Katahdin. 

I47M2 1 

Minnes(»la 

2 

2 

do. 

! Do. 

I 

do 


1 

do. . 

i Dnon Mountain. 

ttitiM 1 

(’olonulo 

H 

! K 

- . do . 

! C, S. D, A. seedling. 

l7tlM4 ! 

Wyoming 


i 1 ; 

do. . 

! (Irecui Mounttiin. 

1S1M2 i 

do 


1 ‘ 

do . 

i Do. 

INI .Ml 

(lo. 1 

I 

2 ! 

do . . 

1 Do. 

isr)Mi j 

Mimavsola 

2 

2 

Peat. 

i C. S. 1). A. seedling. 

2(K)M 1 

Colorado 


K ! 

Mineral 

i Do. 

205 m:i I 

.Minne.sota 

1 

1 i 

!.do , . 

Do. 

210.Ml 1 

d(» 


1 

i . .<io - . 

! Katahdin. 

220 M2 1 

do 


2 

[ do. 

i C, S. D. A. seedling. 

22:1 M2 ! 

do . . 


1 

]*t‘at .. 

(Ireen Mountain. 

2:{4.M1 i 

Maine 


i 

Mineral 

! Do. 

242 M:i 1 

California 


1 

. do . 

1 Do. 

2.')0M 1 1 

.Minnesota . 


1 i 

Peat 

Irish Cobbler. 

2.'’)2.M;i - 1 

do ., ., 

- ; 

1 

do. . 

Do. 


' 1, susf‘(‘j)til)li’; 2, nuKicrati'ly .susc('i)tibl<‘; n-sistaTit; H. ruswling caused l)y scab (>rf?auism (skin checked 

iitul idugh). 

- Not si/iglc-spored. 

‘ Fnmi T. N. (treevf's, C^ueens riiiversity, Belfast. 

* O/ily variety tested. 


'i\\ui,K 2. —(''(dor (•haracteristics (tf thirty-three d-ireek-oid paihoyenie isolates and 
cultures of Aetinomyees f<eahies yrown on modiflr d potato-de.rtrose ayar 


Isolate or 
culture No. 

.Mycelium 

Pigment in agar 

j Isolate or 

1 culture No, 

1 

M ycelium 

IMgment in agar 

J11M 1 

^'ellow , - 

De«i» yellow. 

i HIMI 

Blue gray .. 

Dark brown. 

2.1 Ml 

Dray . 

Nora*. 

; 147M2 . 

Idghl blue 

l.)eej) blia*. 

tib.Ml 

do . . 

Do. 

1 151ML .. 

(ireen gray_ 

Brow'n. 

104 ' , , 

Dn'cn 

Blue gray. 

: inoMi_ 

Blue gray. 

None. 

10.5 1 , 

(»ray . 

Nora*. 

17tiM4.. 

Tdghl blue 

Violet to red. 

lOKMl 

Light gray 

Do. 

181 M2__ 

Dark gray 

Dark brown. 

DOM I 

Blue gray_ 

Brown. 

183M1 . 

Light gray... 

Brown. 

11.5M 1 . 

Dark gray . 

Do. 

185MJ ! 

Blue gray . . 

Pink to red. 

117M2 

BulT 2 .. 

Light brown. 

200M1 _* 

Dark gray. 

Brown. 

118M4 

I )ark gray 

Dark brown. 

20.5M3_ 

Buff . -- ! 

Light brown. 

119M1_ 

. do. 

Nom*. 

210M1 . 

Dray_ 

None. 

124M2 . 

. do. 

Pink, turning blue as 
culture aged. 

220M2 . 

223M2 . . 1 

RtKP_ ..J 

White_ 

Dark red. 

None. 

125M1 . 

Light gray .. 

Brown. 

2 . 34 Ml _ 

tlray. ... 

Light brown. 

12fiM2 . 

Blue gray _ 

None. 

242M3_ 

Dark gray_ 

Brown. 

ISIMb . . 

Dark gray , . 

Dark brown. 

2r)0ML . 

Light gray_ 

None, 

IIOMI . 

Light gray . 

Do. 

252M3.-i 

1 

.. do . . . . .. 

Brown. 


1 Not singh^-spored. 


* Aerial. 


8 Cheesy, 
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Table ^.-^Media used in studying cultural characters of Actinom/yoes scabies 


Med him 


No. I Name 


1 . 

Modific'fl pntato-dex- 
trose agar. 

2 . 

Kgg-albumon agar ' 

(Waksraan). 

3... 

Baclo-nutrierit agar .. - 

4. .. 

Kichaj'dvS’ agar (modi- , 
fiod). 

. '■ 1 

Richards’ agar (modi* j 
i fled) plus thiamine. 1 

b . . 

Richards’ agar (modi- i 
bed). 

7. 

Potato-dextrose agar.. 

. 

... - do.. 


Formula 


Peeled iwtatoes, 300 gin. . 

Dextrose, .•) gm . . 

Agar, 20 gm ... _ . . 

Tap water, 1,000 ec ^ _ . 

Adjusted to pH 0.8 - _ 

Dextrose, 10 gm _ 

KHsPOi. 0.5gm. 

MgS04. 0.2 gm _ - 

Fe 2 <S 04 ).i, trace . . . 

Egg alhume >, 0.15 gm . 

Agar, 20.0 gm . .. 

Distilled water, 1,000 cc_ .. 

Adlu.ste<l to pH 7.0. . 

D('hydrated Bacto-nutrient agar, 23 gm 
Distilled water. 1 ,(KK) ec , . , . 

Adjusted to pH 7.0 
KNOh, 1 gm . 

IVH 2 PO 4 , 0.5 gm 
MgSOi, 0 . 2 gtn 
FeCL), trace 

Sucrose, 5.0 gm . , 

Agar, 20.0 giu -. 

Distilled water, 1,000 (T. 

Adjusted to pH 7.0.. 

Same as i with 0.3 gm. thiamine added . . 

Adjusted to pH 7.0 
MgS()4,1.0gni- 
l.>ea, 2 . 0 gm ._ 

KHiPOi.l.Ogm. 

FeC L,}, trae<‘ _ . 

Agar, 20.0 gm.. 

Distilled water, ],(KK)ec , . . 

Adjusted to 1)11 7.0 . . .. 

Same a.s 1 except that whole tubers of a i)()tat() variidy re¬ 
sistant to scab wen' used tus a source of potato jui(‘e. 
Same a.s 7 except that laitato juice was from wliole tubers 
of a scab-su.sce|)tible variety (Irish C’obbler). 


i 

I pH aftei 
j sterilizatif 


'- 

It 


(>. S to 7.1 


(J. 5 to 7.( 


(). X to 7. ( 



(), S to 7.( 


(l.H to 7.( 
O.S to 7,( 


CULTURAL VARIATION 

FREQUENCY OF SECTORING 

Sectoring in Actinomyces scabies, wliich aviis first oliscrviHl in 
l-inontli-old or older cultures in flasks, lias not previously lieeii rejiortetl 
in tlie literature. Several culturally different strains produced sectors 
that differed greatly from one another. Culture 147MI, isolated from 
a pustule on a tuber ^rovvn at C-astle Danger, Minn., produced niaiiy 
sectors during 4 weeks in culture. In some cases as many as nine 
sectors a])peared in a single colony; these varied in tyi)e and rate of 
mycelial p’owth and in color of pigment. Otlier cultures sectorihl les 
frecpaently. 

Plate 1 shows diagraminatically the relation of the culturally dif 
ferent strains 147M1, 147M2, and 147MJ:b which originated as single 
eells from the parent isolate 147. The parent isolate 147 (pi. 1) had 
a deep-blue pigment, but only one of the single cells isolated from it 
produced the deep-blue pigment or lighter shades of blue. Culture 
147M1 developed sectors. Cultures from three of these failed to i)ro- 
duce the deep-blue pigment in the medium. After 3 months cultures 
from eight sectors of 147M1 had produced .sectors, and a culture from 
one sector had failed to produce sectors. Apparently this sector Avas 
stable since further culturing in media of various tyj)es and with dif¬ 
ferent pPI values failed to induce sectoring. Although it might have 
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been possible to obtain several more sectors from each culture, cultures 
Avere not made from all sectors. Several of the sectors shown in 
cultures 147M8S2 and 147M883 were cultured later, and these in turn 
formed sectors. This ])rocess could have been repeated, and many 
i*ulturally iliflerent sti'ains of Acfinomyco^ scabies could probably 
ha ve been produced. 

Figure 1 shows diagrammatically how sectoring occurred in isolate 
()t). In tliis case, too, some of the variants sectored. Neither the 
jairent nor the vai*iates pi-oduced pigment in the medium. Sectoring 
ol the type lound in certaiji cultures of Actinotnyces scabies might ac¬ 
count for the many strains of the rungus that liave been found in soils 
and oji potato tubers. 


PARtNT ISOLATE 66 
(DARK-GRAY MYC(;L.IUW ) 



I. I>i3i^rinnni{nic ivlnlitm of tin* .sectors lii'odiu'ed by throe of eight siiiglo- 
coll oulruros originating from ivaront isolate CG. 


MORPHOLOGY OF VARIOUS ISOLATES 

Studies were made to determine how culturally different isolates 
woidd vary morphologitadly. In these studies mycelial cells rather 
than Spores were used for metisurement, since some cultures did not 
|)ioduce any aei'i.d s|)ores or spirals on any medium iLsed. The size 
ol mycelial cells and the ])resence or absence of spirals on the aerial 
mycelium were noted. 

Drcchsler (d) found that many species of Actinomyces could be 
diff(‘rentiated on the basis of morphology, that the presence or absence 
of sjiirtds constituted a differential character, that some of the spirals 
were sinistrorse and others dextrorse, and tliat there were noticeable 
differences in the sizes of mycelial cells of the several s})ecies listed. 

The mean sizes of cells in various cultures differed. The cells of the 
spirals were sometimes twice as large as the mycelial cells, and several 
cult uies produced lai'ger cells on the tips of the spirals. Some investi¬ 
gators s|)eak of these tei-minal cells as spores. 
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Table 4 ves the mean sizes of iiiycel ial cel Is and records the presence 
or absence of spirals in 20 cultures of Acttnomyccs scah'tes grown on 
modified potato-dextrose, egg-albumen, and Bacto-nutrient agars. 
The cells used for the measurements were taken near the center of the 
colony, and tiie means of 100 cells were obtained. kSix of the cidtui’es 
did not produce spirals on any of the media; 14 ])roduced sinistrorse 
or dextrorse spirals in varying abundance. Both the type of s])i i^al and 
the direction of tlie turns appeared to vary with th(‘ culture. Culturi' 
16()]\I2 produced abundant aerial mycelium without si)ii*als, and cidture 
220M1 produced a slimy growth without s])irals. Culture 2HM1 pro¬ 
duced spirals, whereas 23M1S1M1, a single-cell culture from a sector 
from 23M1, did not produce spirals. There was very little variation 
in the sizes of cells in most cultures. The |)arent culture 23MI had 
mycelial cells 1 /a by 2/a, and those of its variant measur-ed 1/a by 1/a. This 
difference in cell size indicates that when sectoring occurs in /I. scabies 
the morphology of the variant may differ from that of the parent. 

Attempts to demonstrate the presence of nuclei in Acfi/nmnyces 
scabies failed. Feulgen’s stain was found l>est for staining the cells, 
but even with this, nuclei could not b<‘ recognized witli certainty. 
There may. however, be numerous nuclei in a single cell, for the cell 
contents under higli magnification appear to contain many dark- 
staining, minute objects. 


Taulk 4 .—€(H aizcs rnnl pn'HVUvc or ahsenee of m vr!tores of Ai’titio- 

myees scabies on different tnedia ^ 



Mt'dium 1 

(modified potalo-de.\- 
Irosc npar) 

Medium 2 
(eKj'-aUmmen agar) 

Medium 3 

(bacto-nutriem apar) 

Culture No. 








Spirals 


Spirals 


Spirals 



[wseiit (f) 

M(‘aii size 

present (4) 

Mean siz(' 

pn‘S(‘nt ( 4) 

Mean size 


or 

of <?ells 

or 

of cells 

or 

of cells 


absent, (-) 


absent (—) 


al>.senf (- ) 



*■ 

M 


r 


r 

23M] . . .. ... 

4- 

1 X2 

4 

1 X2 

■4 

JX2 

23MlSl.Nfl .. . .. 

- 

IX! 


iXi 


1X1 

♦MiM 1 , - 

-f' 

l.(5X2 

4 

1..5X2 

1 - 

J..5X2 

]()4MI _ _ 


l.flX2 

-t- 

],.')X2 

4- 

1..5X2 

Ur^M l .. . 


1X1 

■f 

1X1 

4 

1X1 

I19M1.. - 

_ 

1. r>X2 


l.r.X2 


.I..5X2 

I33M1 . 

-f 

1X2 

-1- 

1 X2 

4- 

1 X2 

j:mn . .... 

4 

2X2 

4- 

1..5X2 

4- 

2X2 

147M1 

4 

2X2 

■b 

2X2 

4 

2X2 

147MJS) . ... . , i 

4 

2X2 

4 

2X2 

4 

2X2 

I47M(kS3Mi . ... 

4 

1 X2 

4 

1X2 ' 

-f 

1X2 

153M1 . - . .. 

4 

1 . .5X2 

4 

1..5X2 

4- 

1..5X2 

l.'iZMl .. 

4 

2X2 

■f 

.I..5X2 

4 

1.5X2 

]6fjM2 ... .. 

— 

1X1 

— 

1X1 

— 

1X1 

17«M4 .... 

4 

1..5X2 

4' 

i,.5X2.r, 

4- 

i.r)X2 

181M] . .. . 

4 

l.r,X2 

4 

1.5X2 

4 

1.6X2 

2 (X)Ml . .. . . 

— 

2X2 


2X2 


2X2 

22f)M 1 .. ___ 

— 

1 X1.0 

— 

1 X1..5 

— 

1X1 

234MI . .. 

1 4- 

1..5XI..5 

4 

1..5X1..5 

4 

1..5X1..5 

2 r>0M2... . 

! - 

1X2 


1 X2 

~ 

1 X2 


' Soo tabU‘ 3 for formulas. 

FACTORS AFFECTING GROWTH AND SECTORING 
Effects of Nutrients 

The effects of different nutrients on the rate of growth and the 
sectoring of Actinrmiyces scahies were studied by using the synthetic 
media 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 described in table 3. All these media were 
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adjusted to pH 7.0 before sterilization; after sterilization the pH 
Taiues variecl from 0.5 to 7.0. Barss called attention to the vari¬ 
able comyiosition of media made from plant or animal tissue and the 
difficulty of using such media to study rate and character of growth. 
This difficulty is especially great in a study of the scab organism, and 
for that reason synthetic media were used. 

Ten different cultures of Actinoimjces scabies were grown in dupli¬ 
cate on the five synthetic and modified potato-dextrose media in 250-cc. 
Erlenmeyer flasks at ajiproximately 20° C. for 8 weeks. The mycelial 
growtli was more rapid on the synthetic media than on the potato- 
dextrose agar adjusted to the same pH value, but aerial mycelia 
were sparse and could be seen only by careful observation. The most 
rapid growtli was made on medium 5, which contained 0.3 mg. of 
thiamine per liter. Best growth of aerial mycelium was noted on 
medium 3. A medium Iiaving a high nitrogen content iithibited 
aerial mycelium and limited the size of the colonies. Afanasiev (1) 
found that high nitrogen inhibited ])roducti(m of aerial mycelium by 
})ai*asitic races of A, scabies but did not affect tlie saprophjles; this 
finding partly substantiates the present results. 

Aftcu' C weeks only four cultures showed sectors, but after 8 weeks 
all had jirodiiced them. At the end of 8 weeks tlie greatest number 
of sectors bad been produced on medium 5. The stimulation of the 
rate of mycelial growth and of the production of sectors by the addi¬ 
tion of tbiainine agrees with the results of Oyama (77), who found 
t hat the vitamin com])lex increased growth in the Dermatocytes. 

Effec ts of I'kmperaturk 

(’ultures of four strains of Actinomyces isolated from tubers from 
tliree States, repr(‘senting different mean seasonable temperatures, 
weie grown for 50 days on modified |)otato-dextrose agar adjusted to 
1)11 ().8 at 18°, 20°, 22 \ and 24° C. 

The differences in temiiei-ature tolerance of these four cultures were 
not great, as the growth curves of figure 2 show. All tlie cultures grew 
l eadily at tem|)eratures from 18° to 24° C. As the colonies increased 
b(‘yond a diameter of 60 mm. the rate of growth liecame slower. 
Kegai-dless of how long a culture was grown in a 250-cc. flask contain¬ 
ing 75 cc. of medium, the diameter of the colony never exceeded 65 
of the 75 mm. of surface diameter available. 

No consistent differences a[)peared in tlie rate of sec'toring and the 
type and numlier of sectors produced by the four cultures grown at 
18°, 20°, 22°, and 24° C. over a period of 12 weeks. In several dupli¬ 
cate cultures sectors developing at 22° and 24° were almost identical 
in appearance, whereas at 18° and 20° differences in njiimber and type 
of sectors were more evident; at 18° sectors were pi-esent in several of 
tlie cultures, but they were smaller than those in cultures grown at 
22° and 24°. 

Effects of Hydrogen-ion Concentration 

It has been commonly accepted that Actinoniyces scaibus will not 
grow well on acid media ana that scab infection does not occur on 
jiotato tubers growing in soil wdth a pH value less than 5. However, 
cases have been reported {12) where serious scab has occurred in soil 
of pH 5.4. 
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Figure 2.—Growth of four cultures of Avtlnomycm ncahics on potato-dextmse 
agar adjusted to pH 6.8: A, 38"; It, 20"; G, 22" ; and D, 24" C. 



pH VALUE 



Figure 3.-—Growth of 10 Actinomyces scabies cultures after 7 days on i>otato- 
dextrose agar adjusted to different pH values. 
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Ten cultures of ActinoinyceH scabies obtained from different potato¬ 
growing {ireas were grown on modified potato-dextrose agar adjusted 
to 8 different pH values from 5.0 to 8.5 in duplicate 250-cc. flasks 
containing 75 cc. of medium. All flasks were inoculated uniformly by 
placing a drop of sterile water (a)ntaining a liigli concentration of 
spores in the center of the medium and were incubated at room tem¬ 
perature (ajiproximately 22’^ C.). The diameters of tlie colonies were 
measured at the end of 7 and fiO days. Figures 3 and 4 show the 
relative growths of the 10 cultures. 



ptfjQinOmOkO o»f)Qvnq>np(f) p«oP(r>o»f>Ovn p*^Qvno‘npvr> qif>qtf>o»f>pq 
iri vri <£)■ n' N‘ ® cd in' If) <£i <0 N 00 OD in ih u> u> n-‘ n-' a> <6 iri tf> ifii id s s‘ ®’ ®' iri ® ® id s' ®' ® 


pH VALUE 


t8l Ml 223 Ml 



OinoinOioQin ompinoinom oinO'^'OinOm omOinoinq® omOioOinOio 
in id <o id K' N' oo o) id iiS «o lO n-' K od » id id id id K N to ® id id id id K n' to ® ® in id id r>-' cd oi 


pH VALUE 

Ficuuk 4.—Growth of 10 ActinomyriS srahk.^ cultures after 00 days on potato- 
dextrose ag:ar adjusled to dilfereiit i)TI values. 

After 7 days seven of the cultures sliowed very little growtli at pH 5, 
but four of these seven developed rapidly at pH 5.5, indicating that 
their pH tolerance was between 5.0 and 5.5 (fig. 3). Culture 220M1 
grew slowly on all media; and there was little difference in its rate 
of growtli regardless of the pH of the medium. Maximum growth 
occurred at pH 8.5 (fig. 4), but subsequent tests with this culture 
showed that it did not grow more even on more alkaline media. 

These observations indicate that many strains of Aatinojnyces 
.Hahies grow best at approximately pH 7.0 and do poorly below 5.5. 
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This finding agrees with observations on the effect of the hydrogen-ion 
concentration of the soil on scab severity. At the end of 60 days, 
however, culture 66M1 had made its rnaxirnum growth at pH 5.0 
(fig. 4). This culture, which was isolated from a tuber grown in soil 
whei-e scab was severe, could not be distinguished culturally or mor¬ 
phologically from certain others^ but it could be differentiated by its 
tolerance to acidity and its parasitism on certain potato varieties {12). 

While these cultures were growing in flasks, observations were also 
made on the effect of different hydrogen-ion concentrations on sector¬ 
ing. At the end of 40 days very few’ sectors had appeared, but at the 
end of 60 days sectors were developing in one or botli of the duplicate 
flasks that showed appreciable growth. Sectors were noted at all jiH 
values above 5.0, but no single type predominate<l. Variation in 
Actinomyces scahies apparently is not greatly affected by the reaction 
of the supporting medium. 

GREENHOUSE TESTS OF PATHOGENICITY 

METHODS OF TESTING 

The method used to distinguish parasitically different strains con¬ 
sisted in growing different varieties of jiotatoes in tlie greenhouse and 
inoculating the soil with cultures of Actinomyces scabies immediately 
after the tubers w’ere planted. 

In the inoculation studies in the greenhouse at Beltsville, Md., and 
at St. Paul, Minn., se^d pieces were treated with a 1 to 1,000 mei'curic 
chloride solution for 1% hours, then w^ashed under running water 
for 10 minutes, planted in soil with a pH favorable for the develop¬ 
ment of scab, and steam-sterilized for 10 hours at 10 pounds’ pressing*. 
The inoculum Avas added to the soil as a wuiter suspension of the scab 
organism. The concentration of the inoculum was kept as uniform 
as possible for the several tests. When a large amount of sterilized 
soil was inoculated and placed in the greenhouse bench, the inoculum 
was added with a sprinkling can as the soil w^as being mixed. 

When large quantities of inoculum w-ere needed a spore suspe^nsion 
was made in sterile distilled w ater and several drops w^ere si)read over 
the surface of agar medium in Petri dishes. After considerable aei ial 
mycelium had been produced it w^as scraped off with a stei-ile scalpel 
and placed in sterile tap water; measured quantities of this suspension 
were then added to the soil. 

All pot inoculations w^ere made in duplicate 6-inch pots, which w^ere 
separated on the bench by panes of glass high enougli to prevent the 
mixing of cultures by splasliing when the pots were w’atered. Soil 
moisture was kept as uniform as possible. Preliminary tests sliowed 
that ordinary tap water did not contain Actinomyces; hence it was 
not necessary to use sterile w^ater. All plants w’ere allow ed to mature, 
and notes w^ere taken when the tubers w^ere dug. 

Pustule type w as considered the most important factor in determin¬ 
ing the degree of parasitism of the different isolates. The number of 
pustules produced on a tuber was not considered as important as 
whether the infection was deep, shallow, or russeted. In all cases 
there were sufficient pustules of a given type on the tubers to make 
accurate readings possible. A modification of the system of estimating 
scab infection employed by Clark, Stevenson, and Schaal (S) was 
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used; according to this system 1 indicates susceptibility and 3 resist¬ 
ance. This system was Jound to ^ive a satisfactory ditferentiation 
between the types of infection. The type of scab that caused a nor¬ 
mally smootli variety of potato to look nisseted and scurfy was called 
russetin^, as distinguished from the pustule type. 

The commercial and seedling varieties of ])otatoes tested to deter¬ 
mine whether the various isolates constitute physiological races of the 
scab organism are listed in table 5. Commercial vai’ieties ai'e desig¬ 
nated by names and seedling varieties by numbeis. 

Taiii,e T).— Reaction of crrlditr nnniuvrcial nirirtif,s tind .wrdfinas of potatoes 
!/romi hi a i/renihousr to shujh-eatt cultures of Arthionipees scabies 


iMislulo ' producH'd on tuhors of 


Cultun' 

Source of infi'Cted 

-- 



... 

-— 

-- 


— 

No. 

luhcr or culture 

1 >1.. 

Green 

Seed- 

Seed- 

Seed- 

StM'd- 

Min- 

Seed- 




Moun- 

ling 

ling 

ling 

ling 

d(>n- 

ling 




tain 

1037-.5 

2yrr 12 

(‘.27-213 

.528-212 

burg 

2ti21 


Michigan* 

(» 

3 

0 

0 

\) 

R 

3 

d 

J 11 M1 

.Minnesota 

0 

h 

(> 

0 

0 

(1 

U 

0 

23 M 1 

Maine . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

:i 

3 

23iMJS] 

<lo . 

2 

1 

2 

2 


2 

0* 

(» 

(;r)M 1. 

- do 

2 

*> 

1 

3 

2 

3 

0 

3 

(id.MlSI .- 

do . 

i> 

H 

K 

U 

0 

11 

0 

0 

lh4Ml 

Ireland . 

3 

1 

■J 

0 

0 

3 

0 

d 

JO.'jMJ 

.\u.stralia . . . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

d 

noMi 

.M innt'sota . 

J 

1 

1 

2 


2 

3 


I18MJ 

<1() 

3 

1 

2 

3 

(1 

,3 



llhMl 

(’olorado . 

1 

2 

0 

3 

R 

R 



124Ml .. .. 

Minnesota 

0 

R 

I) 

K 


K 



12HMI . -- 

('(dorado . 

3 

H 


0 

n 

0 

■ (» 


i3:rMi . 

d(». 

1 

1 

1 

*> 

3 



3 

13d.VTj - 

M inru'sola.. 

1 

1 

1 

•) 

0 

3 

0 

d 

IWMI .. - 

('(dorado. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

0 


147.MJ , . 

.Minnesota 

0 

2 

1 

U 


3 

0 

i 

1.53 .MI - 

i do . 1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

(1 

1 

1.57 Ml 

1 ('olorado . . 

1 

1 

1 

2 


0 

3 


KKiMi 

! do ... . 

2 

3 

1 U 

(1 

! (1 

3 

0 

(J 

170M1 

! do _ _ 

0 

0 

i 

1 “ 

3 

3 

0 


17fi.Ml 

1 V5'yoming. . . 

U 

I 

1 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

r ' 

17HM1 

i do. 

0 

1 

i 2 

0 

2 

R 

{) 

I ,... 

ISIMI 

do . 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

INI.MI 

do . _ 

:i 

1 

1 I 

0 

1 

3 

3 

d 

IIMMI 

Colorado . . 

1 

(1 

1 

0 

r.■()■ 

0 

(1 

d 

2<K>.M 1 

(lo . 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

d 

20.5 M 1 

Minnc.sota 

2 

(1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

3 

2M)M1 - 

, do 

1 

1 

3 

R 

0 

3 

n 

1 

2I7MI 

do . 

1 

1 

I i 

R 

3 

2 

0 

1 

22(JM 1 - 

. do .. ... 

0 

0 

0 ! 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22.3MI 

. do . _ 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

0 

1 

231M1 

d(» .. 

0 

1 1 

l) 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

232M 1 

do . . 

(1 

1 3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

2:h>M 1 

('alifornia . - 

2 

1 1 

2 

R 

0 

2 

n 

0 

242M1 - 

' do - _ 

(1 ; 

i 1 

3 

3 

u 

(1 

0 1 

0 

2.5().M 1 

Minnc.sota . ... 

1) j 

I 1 

2 

1 1) 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

2.52M 1 . - 1 

do . - _ 

2 

I 1 ! 

1 

K 

0 

3 

0 

1 

3031 Ml 

N(‘W Jersev 

u 

' 3 : 

2 


0 

0 



33.52M 1 - j 

. do'). 

0 


' 2 i 

2 

i 





> 0, no scab; 1, susceptible; 2, moderately susceptible; 3. resistant; R, russetinf? caused by scab organism 
(skin checked and rough). 

* From J. If. Muncie. Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station. 

From N(‘w Jersey Agricultural ExiH’riinent Station. 


RELATIVE PATHOGENICITY OF VARIOUS CULTURES 

Table 5 summarizes the results of 2 inoculation tests to determine 
the scab reaction of 3 commertnal and 5 seedling vtirieties of potatoes 
selected for their differentia] reaction, as noted in field experiments, 
to 40 cultures of Aetmomya<’s scabies. All but 1 of the cultures were 
found to be pathogenic in varying degrees, and even this was parasitic 
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ill other tests. These experiments sliow that when a single-cell cul¬ 
ture is used shortly after isolation from a tuber as inoculum for tubei's 
grown iji sterilized soil, it produces a distinct j)ustule type on a given 
variety of potato. In the field more than 1 type of liustule may 1)(‘ 
found on a tuber. This suggests the presence of more than 1 parasit ic 
strain in the soil. The scab reactions of 2 commercial and 4 seedling 
varieties to 11 isolates are shown in figure 5. Plainly these isolates 
differed in pathogenicity as well as in cultural and physiological 
characters. 



A B C D E F 


I'iGtJKE S—ltepresentative types of seal) infection produced t)y 11 isolates of 
ActwomyccH seahies (designated by niimljers at left) on connnercial and seed¬ 
ling varieties of potatoes in gi-eenlionse inocubition tests; A, Green Mountain ; 
B, seedling 2^5-12; C, Katalidin; 1), seedUng 1087-5; E, seedling 528-212; and 
l\ swdling 627- 213. 
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RELATIVE PATHOGENICITY OF VARIANT AND PARENT CULTURES 

llic occurrence of cultui*al variants suggested that diffei’ences in 
patliogenicity might exist. Consequently, tests were made to see 
whether such differences really occurred. Cultures 23M1S1 and 
()6M181 Avere culturally diff'erent from their parent cultures. Patho¬ 
genicity tests of these variants and the parent cultures showed slight 
differences in the type of pustules ])roduced on some of the varieties 
(table 5). These variants wTU'e less virulent than the parent cultures 
on some varieties. For* exanqale, culture (UIMISI jaroduced only rus- 
seting-type scab on Green Mountain, whereas the culture 

(bOMl) produced type 2 pustules. Parent culture 6(>M1 was mor(‘ 
parasitic than the variant on all varieties tested except Katahdin and 
Hindenburg. Pai*(‘ntCulture 23M1 was more parasitic than the var¬ 
iant 23M1S1 on Katahdin, Hindenburg, and seedling varieties G27-213 
and 2621. On the other varieties tested this variant produced pustules 
similar to those caused by the parent culture. The results of these 
limited tests indicate that the variants produced by parasitic cultures 
of Aetinornyces ,scahies may differ in pathogenicity from the parent 
cultures. 

RELATION OF VARIOUS ISOLATES TO RUSSETTNG 

Russet ing of normally smooth-skinned varieties of potatoes has 
been atti'ibuted to various causes. Many growers are of the opinion 
that it is (*aused by physical and chemical conditions of tlie soil. su(*h 



Fioitje (1.— A, Knsselinj^ tyi)e (»f scab on a (Ireen Monntain tnbcr ji:i*o\vn in 
Maine; Ji, rnssetinjj; on (jreen Mountain tuber inoculated with Actinotnya's 
12JM1 : r, (Jrcen Mountain tuber grown in uninoculated soil. 


as high acidity or high alkalinity, or by fertilizer burn. Lutinan, 
Livingston, and Schmidt (<9) suggested tluit pathogenicity might be 
reduced if the organism existed for a time in the absence of the 
potato and that it would then produce a russeting or milder form 
of scab. Goss (o) suggested that russeting in Green Mountain undei* 
field conditions may be caused by a different species of Actinomyces^ 
The data presented in table 5 show that one culture, 124M1, when 
it caused infection, produced russeting only. Another, 1G6M1, pro¬ 
duced only shallow type 2 or 3 pustules or russeting on the varieties 
that became infected. Isolate IGG was from a tnbei* slioAving russet- 
ty])e infection. Of the 40 cultures listed in table 5, 12 jiroduced 
l usseting on 1 or more of the varieties tested, some of which are 
noi'inally smooth. Figure 6, shows typical russeting produced in 

W4S'0 44-'- 3 
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greenhouse in<,eulations by cuKure 124M1. Reisolates from this tyoe 
of scab apjieared identical with the iiiociiliiin. Russeting of Hie 
tyiw shown in figure 6, R, can be caused by certain strains of Actino¬ 
myces scalnes on normally smooth-skinned potato tubers. 

VARIETAL REACTION TO SCAB IN DIFFERENT LOCALITIES 

thJ oSKI r^istance to scab ami various otlier diseases 

the possibility of physiologic specialization of the |)athogen must be 
considered. In unitorni scab lest plots in various potato-gniwing 



Michigan,OK, 

C olorado on ininenil soil. ^ ^ Island and 


areas it has been found that a given \arietv inav diffe,- , 

i-eaction to scab in diffeient localities (figs. 7 to io). The pronoiillced 

ti.ff’,** "1 * pustules indicite, as the greenhouse tests did 

that different strains or races of Aainon^yrex scabies may be invohl^d: 


DISCUSSION 

Li these studies an attempt was made to determine the existence and 
liossible importance ot strains and physiologic races of Actinomt/ces 
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Fkh uk 8.—Typt^s of itustiilos on tiibors of Tnitod Stntos T>oparinien.t of Agri- 
culuiiv sH'dllng prodnood in scab test plots in Khodo Island {A); 

Michigan (If); Maine {O ; New York iD); Avon, Colo. (IJ) ; Iowa (F) ; 
(ti’eeley, Colo. ((7); Indiana (I/); and Minnesota (/). In Iowa, Michigan, 
and Minnesfda the plots were on ijcat soil; in the other States on mineral soil, 



Figube 9.—Type of scab pustules on tubers of United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture seedling 528-118 produced in scab test plots in Indiana (A) ; Colorado 
(17); Maine (C) ; Michigan (D) ; Rhode Island (E) ; Minnesota (F) ; New 
York (G) ; and Iowa (H). This seedling wa.s resistant to scab in these eight 
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scabies. That strains do exist has been well established by these studies. 
From a collection of scabby tubers from different potato-growiiig 
areas it was possible to obtain isolates of A. scabies differing greatly in 
type and color of mycelium and in color of pigment produced in the 
medium. It seemed possible that these strains might differ also in 
morphological characters and degree of pathogenicity, as experiments 
by other investigators had suggested that parasitic, strains of A. scabies 
might have certain cultural characters in common and that it might be 
possible to distinguish parasitic and saprophytic types by simpler and 
easier methods than by inoculation of tubers, which is always a labo¬ 
rious and slow method. In these studies, however, no correlation was 
detected between d(‘gree of parasitism and degree of color of mycelium 



Figuke 10.—Types of scab pustule.s on Earlaiiie tubers produced in seal) plots in 
Itliode [.slant! (.4); Greeley, Colo. (/[); Maine (C); Minnesota (/[) ; Av(»n, 
Colo. {E) ; and Michigajj (F). In Minnesota and Michigan, plots were on peat 
soil; in the other State^s on mineral soil. The Avon, Colo., plot was l(M*ated in 
an intennountain valley at an altitude of 7,5U) feet. 

or medium. There were no morphological characters of A. scabies 
that distinguished parasitic from nonparasitic strains. The produc¬ 
tion of spirals on the aerial mycelium appears to be constant for a given 
strtiin, and the medium on which the culture was grown did not affect 
this chartieteristic. Both spiral- and nonspiral-producing strains were 
found to be parasitic on potab) tubers; the direction of the turns in 
the spii'als was not correlated with pathogenicity. The size of mycelial 
cells did not .serve a.s a distinguishing character. In short, inoculation 
of potato tubers seems to be the only method for determining the rela¬ 
tive pathogenicity of strains of A. scabies. 
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Tlie lar^e number of strains of Actinomyces scabies found in soils 
suggests that variation is ocimrring in the soil, and tliat ixissibly some 
of these new strains may be more patliogenic than others on the tubers 
of a given variety of potatoes. Thus a single variety may possibly 
vary from highly resistant to completely susceptible in the same area, 
depending on the pathogenicity of the variants jireseiit. Mow rapidly 
new variants are produced in nature is not known. Some isolates pro¬ 
duced very few sectors in cultures; others produced many. Nutrients, 
temperature, and the hydrogen-ion concentration of the medium did 
not appear to have much clfect on rate of sectoring, whicli appears to 
be racial in character. 

Most investigators agree that infection by the scab organism is in¬ 
fluenced by the reaction of the soil. It is assumed that Actinomyces 
does not infect potato tubers growing in soil at pH 5.0 or lielow, but 
that it does infect these growing in soils at jiH O.O to 7.5. These 
exiieriments indicate that cer-tain strains of Actinomyces scabies are 
capable of causing scab on tubers gi*owing in soil with a pH value 
as low {IS 5,4. 

Field studies showed that some seedling potatoes might be resistant 
in one section of the country and susceptible in another (flgs. 7 to 10), 
{ind greenhouse tests indicated that different varieties differed in re¬ 
action to the various isolates (table 5). 

Although these investigations indicate tlnit scab resistimce in prita- 
toes is relatively stable, as is shown by tlie consistency of jnistules 
on a given variety in a given environment, it is clear that the reaction 
of a variety may vary with the strain of the pathogen. Much remains 
to be done on the nature of resistance. Some varieties may have 
morpliologi(‘al resistance and others physiological resistance. More 
reliable information on the effect of the various strains of Actinomyces 
scabies on resistance will have to be deteimined in future studies. 

SUMMARY 

Single-cell cultures of Actinomyces scabies were obtained from 
potatoes grown on various soil typ(‘s in diff'ei*ent States. Tliey 
differed in color of mycelium and of pigment ])roduced on moditied 
pot jito-dextrose agjir. 

The isohites wer(‘ unstable and produced variants that were often 
culturally different from the ])arents and from eacli other, (hie 
variant studied did not sector during a 3-niontli j^eriod. 

No isolate produced cells that averaged more than 2.5 n long. Some 
isolates produced spii'als, and others did not. 

Aerial mycelium was inhibited by high-nitrogen media. Most 
rajhd growth was made on a medium containing thiamine. On si:ch 
i\ medium the number of sectors was greater. 

On potato-dextrose agar four isolates grew somewhat better at 20° 
to 24° C. than at 18°. Sectors were produced at all temperatures 
studied, but those in cultures at 18° were smaller tlian those at 22° 
and 24°. 

Ten isolates grew on potato-dextrose agar adjusted'to pH 5 to 8.5; 
after 60 davs five of these had made very little growth in the medium at 
pH 5. Sectors were produced at all pH values except 5. 

601810 44-2 
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A number of isolates tested on three commercial and five seedling 
varieties of potatoes differed in pathogenicity. No definite correla¬ 
tion was detected between pathogenicity and cultural or other charac¬ 
teristics. Variants seemed to differ {rom their parent cultures in 
pathogenicity. Certain strains produced russeting of normally 
smooth-skinned varieties. 
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ACQUIRED IMMUNITY FROM CURLY TOP IN TOBACCO 
AND TOMATO ‘ 


By Jamks M. Wallace 

Formerly associate pathologist, Division of Sugar Plant Investigalioris, Bureau of 

Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research 

Administration, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Since Wingard {2Jj) - reported tliat tobacco plants that had re¬ 
covered from severe stag(*s of the ring spot diseasi' failed to show the 
usual disease' symptoms wlu'u reinoculated with the' ring spot virus, 
similar reactions have^ been observed in seweral other plant viruses, 
including curly top (4, 12, 21). Pri(‘(*. {!()) has presented an exten¬ 

sive' anci eh'tailed review of this subjex't. 

The tei’ni “recovery’^ is used in this paper to designate a perma¬ 
nent change in the plants from a se*veiely diseased to a mildly diseased 
conelition without total loss of the e*ausative virus; and the ree'overy 
elealt. with in these inve^stigations is distinct fi*om a simple masking 
of symptoms, which results from suedi factors as environme'ut anel 
natural re'sistance. With some viruse's and under e*ertain condi¬ 
tions, re'e*ove'ry is of such a high eie'gree that it is difficult to eiistinguish 
between tiie recoveered plants and the disease-free plants. In other 
instancx'S tlu' reenven'd plants continue to show mild symptoms but 
do not at any tiiiK' revi'rt permanently to a dist'ased condition as 
s(‘V('re as that bt'fore recovx'ry. In all instances wlu're it has been 
demonstratc'd tliat sucli recovered phints and their vegetative prog- 
('uy ar(' resistant to injury from n'inoculation with tlu' virus of the 
diseas(' from which th(*y rec'oven'd, it also has been shown that the 
plants continually harbor virus. Although the concentration of 
virus in tlu' recoveri'd plants may b(‘ lower than that in nonrecovered 
plants, there is obviously some multiplication of virus since* it is still 
prese'ut in vi'getatively profiagated plants many generations re¬ 
moved from the plant in which rccove'ry originally occurred {13^ 
14,21). 

Invi'stigations of recovery from curly top {21, 22, 23) have* revealed 
some i'('actions not previously obtained in similar studies of recovery 
from other virus diseases of plants. First, it was dt'iiionstrated that 
the acejuired immunity from curly top could be transferred from 
n'covt'red to lu'althy tobacco {Nicotia7ta tabacurn L.) plants by graft¬ 
ing. Latx'r, it was shown that tomato {Lympermcon esculcnium Mill.) 
plants of varieties that commonly have no power of recovery could be 
immunized’’ by grafting with recovered tobacco plants. Further 
study showc'd that in plants that had the pow(*r of ri'covery the 
process of‘‘immunization” took place gradually but was usually com¬ 
pleted before the plants showed signs of recovi'iy. These reactions 
gave strong support to the belief that protective substance's were 

1 Received for publication April 2f>. 11143. 
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involv(Hl in tliis phenomenon. For convenience, ilierefore, and be¬ 
cause of some similarity to immunological reactions in animals, the 
terms employed in animal immunology are used in this paper. The 
term “accjuired immunity,^’ as used here, denotes an increase in 
r(‘sistance acquired as a result of some specific reaction between the 
plant and th(' virus. This acquired immunity consists of an acquired 
tolerance of the virus harbored by the plants after recovery and also 
a resistance to injury from reinoculation. The acquired immunity is 
referred to as “ active'' in plants tliat initiate the reaction leading to 
recovery and in plants propagated vegetatively from such plants. 
Plants that have acquired immunity by being grafted with recovered 
plants are designated as ‘^passively immunized." 

This paper reports further on the studies of recovery from curly 
top, especially that phase of the investigations dealing with the 
transfer of the acquired immunity from tobacco to tomato. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

ACTIVELY ACQUIRED IMMUNITY IN TOMATO P1.ANTS 

The writer has had ft^w o])portunities to look for recovtuy from 
curly top in commercial jilantings of tomatoes in curly top areas, and 
only limited information has been obtaineil regarding the frequency 
of recovery in plants of tomato varieties under natural field conditions. 
Over a period of 3 years (1939, 1940, and 1941) about 800 curly top 
infected plants of commercial varieties wer(‘ under obs(‘rvation in 
experimental plots, and only 1 plant recovered. In 1939, at River¬ 
side, Calif., a plant of th(> Riverside variety recoven'd from a sev(‘re 
stage of discaise by producing basal shoots that showed mild cinly 
top symptoms. This plant had betui inoculattHl (earlier by mi‘ans of 
leafhoppers (Eutettix tenellus (Bak.)) from a mixed colony; i. (*., 
leafhoppers from e‘ach of sevei'al colonies carrying different viius 
strains had been grouped oira single large Ix^et plant in order to build 
up a suyiply for field inoculations. For inoculation, 20 leafhoppers 
from this composite colony were confined for 7 days to a terminal 
portion of a branch of (‘ach tomato plant by means of a sleevelike 
celluloid cage. Cuttings were taken from the recoverc'd Riviu-sich^ 
plant and grown in the greenhouse for further study. For identifica¬ 
tion purposes, the vegetative progeny of tliis plant was designated 
Clone 2 and, since the original ydant recovered and devedoyied a con¬ 
dition of ac({uired immunity itself, plants of this clone are considered 
to have had an actively acquired immunity. 

When grown in the greeuihouse, cuttings of Clone 2 develop(*d into 
vigorous plants on which it was sometimes impossible to detect curly 
top symptoms. Cuttings from Clone 2 were slower in forming roots 
than were healthy cuttings, and, in the early stages, both root and top 
growths were somewhat retarded. At later stages, growth of potted 
plants of CloiK' 2 very nearly equaled that of healthy plants. At 
times, slight curly top symptoms were discernible but they were never 
very conspicuous. 

Transfers of virus from plants of Clone 2 to healthy plants by means 
of the leafhopper vector demonstrated that the plants harbored virus 
that was virulent on tomato. Figure 1 illustratc^s typical reactions of 
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plants used in such a t(‘Si for virulence. Shown in tliis figure are (/I) 
a vigorous, almost symptomless plant of the actively irmnunized 
clone; (/V) a healthy plant of the sa.Tne vaiiety inocailated with virus 
directly from the iminunized plant sliown, the transfer being made by 
leafhoppers; and {(^) a plant of this same variety after inoculation with 
a knowji virulent strain of cuily top virus. Both inoculated y)lants 
ev('ntually di(‘d from the (‘ff(‘cts of curly top; thest' n‘actions were 



FicurRE 1.— Dc’inonstraiioii of high virulence of virus harbored by i)laMt8 of 
actively iiiunuiiized tomato, Clone 2: A, Plant of actively iuuminized Clone 2; 
B, nonimmunized plant inoculated, l)y moans of beet leafhor)pers, Avith virus 
from plant A; C, nonimmunized plant, inoculated, by means of beet ieafhop))ers, 
with another virus strain known to be virulent on tomato. Both inoculated 
plants di(;d; t his result {proved that the virus harl)ored by Clone 2 was as A irulent 
on t(jmato as other known virulent strains of the curly top virus. 

proof that the' virus in the immunized plant was as vii-ident on tomato 
as was tile other known virus strain. 

Clone 2, just described, whicli had spontaneously re(‘overed from 
some uiiknowm strain or strains of curly top virus, was ttested at 
different times to two virus strains whose viruleiua* on tomato had 
be(‘n shown. Typical results of such tt'sts ar(‘ shown in figure 2. 
Plants A and B are from immunized Cffone 2, and plant C is a non- 
immunized control. Nonviruliferous leafhopp(‘rs weie (‘aged on plant 
Ay whereas virulifc^rous leaflioppers carrying a viruhmt virus strain 
were cagtal on plants B and C. Plant. A, as (‘xp(H‘ted, was unaffc'cted 
by exposure to nonvirulifcuous leafhoppers. A similar cutting from 
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the immunized clone showed no reaction to inoculation by means of 
viruliferous leafhoppors, but the similarly inoculated noniminunized 
control plant developed severe symptoms. Under the conditions of 
these tests, the plants of Clone 2 were highly resistant to or almost 
completely protected against further injury from at least two virulent 
strains of curly top virus. 

These studies revealed that recovery, although not common, does 
sometimes occur in cultivated varit'ties of tomato and that the reac- 


i'-'' - T' 



Fksure 2.—Effects of reinoculatiiig plants of actively iniiiiunizod Clone 2 with 
another strain of curly top virus known to be virulent. A, Plant of iininunized 
Clone 2 exposed to nonviruliferous beet leafhoppers. B, Plant of iinnuinizt^d 
Clone 2 exposed to beet leafhoppers carrying a known virulent strain of virus. 
C, Koniinmunized control plant after inoculation similar to that of plant B; 
plant C continued to decline and eventually died from the effects of curly top. 

tious involved are apparently identical with those previously oV^served 
in the studies of recovery of Turkish tobacco from curly top. 

PASSIVE IMMUNIZATION OF TOMATO BY MEANS OF TOBACCO PLANTS 
Methods 

In the first tests made to determine whether the acquired immunity 
of tobacco could be transferred to tomato plants by grafting, healthy 
tomato scions were grafted laterally on recovered tobacco plants. 
Such tomato scions did not develop conspicuous curly top symptoms. 
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This may have been due in part to the fact that the tomato scions were 
not in a dominant growth position and thus developed too 8lo^\ly for 
normal expression of symptoms. After from 4 to 6 weeks, cuttings 


were taken from the to¬ 
mato scions and grown 
in the greenhouse for 
further study. Plants 
grown from such cut¬ 
tings, or l)y successive 
propagat ions f rom them, 
developed almost nor¬ 
mally, although they 
grew somewhat slow(‘r 
than healthy plants and 
usually showed mild 
curly top symptoms, 
indicating tlie transfer 
of hotli vii-us and prot(‘c- 
tive suhstances from the 
tol)ac(*(> plants to the 
tomato scions. 

In later t(‘sts, scions 
from recovt'red tobacco 
plants carrying known 
individual virus strains 
W(‘re graft(‘d to healthy 
tomato plants. When 
this method was fol¬ 
io w(h1, some of the to¬ 
mato plants developed 
mild symptoms from the 
beginning, while otlu'rs 
(1 e veloped syinp toms 
typical of the early 
stages of curly top, soinc'- 
times resulting in a se¬ 
vere necrosis on upper 
portions of the terminal 
shoot. If the m'owing 
point was not killed, new 
growth devt'loping from 
the original terminal 
show e d p rogressi vely 
1 ess se ve re sy m p tom s 
and, in either case, axil¬ 
lary shoots, sometimes 
almost free of symptoms, 
arose from below. On 



Figure 3. —Severe terminal .symptoins on tomato 
plant grafted with a scion from a recovered Turkish 
tobacco plant carrying curly top virus, strain 8. 
The main terminal developed severe symptoms 


the other hand, tomato subsequently almost 

. . r . 1 -xi. 1 normal axillarv shoots were produced. Photo- 

plants, infected either by graphed 67 days after the graft was made, 

direct leafhopper inocu¬ 
lation or by grafting with tomato plants that had been infected by leaf- 
hopper inoculation, developed severe curly top and made no recovery. 
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Figure 4.- Infiiieiice of protective substances on infection of tomato plants with 
curly top virus, strain 3: A, Plant infected by grafting with a tobacco plant 
that had recovered following inoculation with virus strain 3; B, plant infected 
with the same virus strain by means of beet leafhopper inoculation. Photo¬ 
graphed after 64 days. 
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Figure 3 shows a tomato plant 67 days after it was grafted with a 
scion from a recovered Turkish tobacco plant carrying curly top virus, 
st.rain 8, known to be virulent to tomato. The scion w as taken from 
the terminal of the recovt'red tobacco plant and w as approximately 5 
inches in length when the graft was made. Tho original terminal 
shoot of the tomato plant wuis killed, but axillary shoots that w^(*re 
normal in aspect dev(‘loped from several points along the main stem. 
Plant A of figure 4 was grafted with a scion from a reccA ( red tobacco 
plant carrying curly top virus, strain 3. Plants of this groii]^ did not 
develop severer symptoms of curly top. For some tinu' the upper 
parts showed marked half rolling, slight yellowung, and sonu' retarda¬ 
tion of growth; but, as axillary shoots develop(‘d and growth of the 
original terminal proceeded, the symptoms becarm^ less conspicuous. 
Plant B of figure 4 sliows th(' rt'sults of infection of a comparable 
nonimmunized plant wdth virus strain 3 when the inoculation was 
made by means of leafhoppcTs. This pliotograph was made on the 
sixty-fourth day after grafting and inoculation of the respective jilants. 
At iater stages, plant B w^as dead wdiereas ])lant A (‘ontinued grow th 
and w^as ])roj)agated for other tests. 

Back Ckafts from Passively Immcnized Tomato to Healthy Tobacco 

Plants 

Tlie tomato plants that were infended by grafting with recovered 
tobacco could l>e ])ropagated vegetatividy, but cuttings taken from 
tomato ])lants infecteii by leafhopper inocidation alw ays died. When 
si’ions fj’om the passively immunized tomato plants w'twe grafted ha(‘k 
to healthy tobacco plants, the tobacco developed only mild sympton.s, 
clos(4y resembli.ng those' obtained when grafts were made directly 
from immuuizc'd tobacco to healthy tobacco. On the other hand, 
healthy tobacco ])lants grafted with scions from diseased, nonimmu- 
iiized tomato plants develo|)('d severe curly top. Figure 5 shows the 
striking difference in the reactions of Inirkisli tobacco plants after 
grafting with scions from tlu* tw^o source's. Tlie scion useel on plant 
A e*ame from a diseasc'd, noniinmunizeel tomato ])lant. The^ scion 
used on ])lant B e'ame from an immunizeHl plant growai from a cutting 
from a tomato plant previously infe'Cted and immunize'd by grafting 
witli a recovered tobacco plant. Both plants furnishing scioiis were 
in a fie'lel inoculation test and had received like inoculations. The 
re'actiofis of tlie plants showm in figure' 5 are repre'se'iitative of the two 
groups of plants described in table 1, in which the maximum degre'c of 
infection is indicated for each plant. These results, which are typical 
of those repeatedly obtained, show ch'arly that the tomato plants that 
had been infecte'ei by grafting with ree*.overeel tobacco plants coulel, 
in turn, confer protection on other heailthy tobacco plants, a situation 
most simply explained by post ulating transfer of a protective principle. 

If tliesercaictions are to be interpreted as a type of passive immuniza¬ 
tion, it must be demonsti’ated that, in these transfers of virus, the 
virus itsi'lf has not been changed in the direction of attenuation. In 
the course of these experiments, the virus from the immunize I 
tomato plants was tested by using it to inoculate healthy tomato 
plants with the beet leafhopper as the vector. In all cases of positive 
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transfer of virus, the test plants developed severe curly top. Abun¬ 
dant evidence was obtained by tests of this kind that the virus in the 
mildly diseased, immunized plants produced severe curly top on 
healthy plants. This evidence proves that recovery of plants and 
transfer of acquired immunity by grafting cannot be attributed to 
lessened virulence of the virus. Of course the hypothesis could be 



Figure 5. —Effects of grafting Turkish tobacco plants with .scions from non- 
immunized and immunized tomato plants: A, Tomato scion from a non- 
immunized, leaf hopper-inoculated field-grown plant; B, tomato scion from a 
passively immunized plant which had also received a controlled field inocula¬ 
tion. Both field plants furnishing scions had become accidentally infected 
with tobacco mosaic, but this was not a factor in the reaction of the plants 
shown. 

advanced that the virus in the immunized plants exists in an attenu¬ 
ated state but on passage through the leaf hopper an increase in 
virulence takes place. No parallel or analogous instance of such an 
effect on the virus is known for curly top. The work of Giddings (6), 
involving thousands of inoculations, has given no indication that 
curly top strains of low virulence are changed in any way on passage 
through the leafliopper. 
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Table 1 . —Reactions of healthy Turkish tobacco plants on which were grafted 
scions from immunized and nonimmunized tomato plants 

[dreonhouso testsl 


Source of scion 

llcaction » of tobm^co stock ivlant— 

Scions 
alive 40 
days after 
grafts wore 
made 

1 ! 

1 i 2 i 4 

1 ' 

5 

0 

7 

8 



Immunized tomato 2 _ 

Nonimmunized tomato < 

1 i 1 

-f j -f" 1 ^ 0 1 + 

-f+ + 4-i M> 1++ + 

+ 

++ 

+ 

!++++ 

4“ 

+4-++ 

1 

4" 

4-4-4-4- 

4- 

M) 

4- 

1 »0 

Number 

10 
«1 


' Indicarod as follows: 0«n(» reaption; + = niild; ++=niodcraUdy scvortj; +-{-+=sovcro: 
t renvoiy severe. 

2 Plant grown from cutting from tomato plant imimini7.ed by grafting with an iratnunir.ed tobacco plant. 
Scion lived but made no growth; stock plant not infected, indicating absence of vascular connection be- 
tw(*en scion and stock. 

* 'Pomato plant infected directly by leafhopjHvr inoculation. 

Scion died early; apparently no vascular connections formed. 

1 scion remainevl alive but made no growth; stock i»laut became di.seasod, 

CiIlEEMIOUSE liElNOCtlLATION TesTS ON PASSIVELY IMMUNIZED ToMATO PlANTS 

Sevopal (1 iff Croat tomato clont's that originated from tomato plants 
passively immunized by grafting witli recovered toliaeeo plants were 


4 


<»# 4, 


I 


(' i> 


FifiuRE 6. —Effects of reinoculation with a virulent .strain of curly top virus 
upon passively immunized tomato plants: A, Control plant, showing extremely 
severe injury; B to D, plants from passively immunized clones, showing no 
conspicuous injury from inoculation. 

grown in the greenhouse and tested for resistance to reinfection. In 
the early tests, plants of these immunized tomato clones were reinocu¬ 
lated on several occasions with unknown mixtures of curly top virus 
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strains. In other tests, two known strains were used individually 
for reinociilation. Although tlie virus strains used were virulent on 
tomato and produced severe symptoms on nonimmunized healthy 
control plants, the immunized plants showed no noticeable reactions 
to these reinoculations. The effects of inoculation upon a healthy con¬ 
trol plant and tlrree immunized plants, all grown as cuttings, are shown 
in figure 6. It can be seen that the healthy (‘ontrol was severely in- 
mred by the inoculation, but the immunized plants were unaffected. 
Similar reinoculation tests were made on a sufficient number of plants 
to justify the conclusion that the tomato plants, after being passively 
immunized from tobacco, were provided with a high degree of pro¬ 
tection against two known strains and certain other unknown strains 
of curly top virus. Additional data concerning reinoculation of 
immunized tomato plants are presented later in this paper. In the 
experiments just described, records were incomplete in regard to the 
virus strains present in some of the immunized clones. These pre¬ 
liminary data have been presented, however, because they demon¬ 
strated passive immunization and because these clones were used in 
subsequent field tests. 

FIELD TESTS OF IMMUNIZED TOMATO PLANTS 
Natural Exposure 

In 1940 field plantings were made of some of the immunized tomato 
clones near Twin Falls, Idaho. Actively immunized Clone 2 and four 
clones of passively immunized tomatoes were included, as well as 
healthy, nonimmunized plants for controls. One of the passively 
immunized tomato clones was of the Stone variety and the others 
were of the Riverside variety. The cuttings were rooted at River¬ 
side, Calif., and shipped to Twin Falls, where they were potted and 
grown in the greenhouse for about 3 weeks before being transplant(‘cl 
to the field.^ The controls consisted of cuttings from healthy, non¬ 
immunized Riverside plants'^ as a further check on the d(‘gree of ex¬ 
posure to curly top, seedling plants of both the Riverside and the 
John Baer variety were included in the field planting. 

The plants were set in the field on June 12 in a plot bordered on 
both sides by sugar-beet plantings. This Idaho district experienced 
an extremely heavy infestation of beet leafhoppers, and the incidence 
and severity of curly top in th(‘ nonimmunized tomato plants and in 
the susceptible sugar-beet varieties nearby gave proof that the tomato 
plants had had a severe curly top exposure. During the early part of 
the season, before curly top began to appear, tlie healthy control plants 
grew much more vigorously than the immunized plants. Howevei*, as 
the season advanced and the disease spread through the controls, the 
immunized plants continued to grow and increase in size, whereas by 
September 1 the control plants, numbering 224, were all severely dis¬ 
eased and a large percentage of them had died. Curly top was so 
severe and developed so rapidly that no edible fruits were produced 
on the controls. From September 1 until the plants were killed by 
frost, there was a sharp contrast in the appearance of the immunized 
lots and the nonimmunized controls. With the exception of the plants 
of one clone, a high percentage of the immunized plants were in good 

s The Idaho Hold plantings wore surM’rvised by Albert M. Murphy, assistant pathologist, Division of 
Sugar Plant Invostigaiions, 
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condition, showing almost normal color, growing fairly vigorously, and 
producing a light to medium crop of fruit of good quality. Although 
some fruit ripened on the immunized plants on about the normal date, 
ripening in general was somewhat delayed and tlu' plants had many 
green tomatoes when killed by frost. The fruits that matured on the 
immunized plants were gradi'd as small to medium, and the yield, 
although good on some plants, was generally lower than would have 
been expect(Kl on plants not affected by curly top. 

Plate 1 shows a part of the 1940 Idaho plot as it appeared on Sep¬ 
tember 11. The rows of nonimmunized control plants, consisting of 
severely yellowed or d(‘ad plants, are easily located. In contrast, the 
immunized clones (replicated throughout the plot as single row^s of 10 
plants each) for the most part show^ no injury. In the foreground, as 
marked by the numbered stakes, are showui (1) dead or badly diseased 
plants grown from cuttings of nonimmunized healthy plants, (2) highly 
resistant plants of Clojie 2 (actively immimized), and (3) highly resist¬ 
ant plants of Clone 8 (passively immunized). Adjacemt to and on the 
right of Clone 3 can be s('en a portion of a row' of another passively 
immunized clone. The yellown'd plants of this latter group show 
injury from reinocidation. 

Tatu.e 2. Reactions of immunized tomato clones and of healthii, nonimmunized 
controls to curly top exposure in field tests in Idaho 

i Record innde October 2. 1910) 


i'-'ecd- 
ling 
lot or 
clone 
.\o. 

Variety and irnmuniznlion 

Virus 

strains 

Pliuits 

Riant s 

Plants showing in- 
dieated degree of 
infection 1 

Plants 

sur¬ 

u.sed in im¬ 
munizing 

tested 

dis¬ 

eased 

Severe 

.Mod¬ 

erately 

severe 

Mild 

viv¬ 

ing 




Num¬ 

ber 

Num¬ 

ber 

A'um¬ 
ber 

Alt ru¬ 
ber 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

' 

(^uttings. Riverside variety, iionim- 
munized controls. 

None. 

7fi 

76 

76 

0 

0 

26.4 


(Sittings, Rivcr.side variety, actively 
immunized. 

Mixture 2 

,57 

3 57 


h 

■W 

1 100.0 


(^uttings. Stone variety, passively im- | 
munizod. ! 

. ..do 4 .. 

39 

3 39 

0 

6 

30 

»92.3 

4 . . 1 

1 

C’littings, Rivcr.side variety, passively 
immunized. 

strain 9 * 

(il 

MU 

' (i 

13 

34 

86.9 

5 

(Sittings, Riverside variety, pas.sivel.v 
immunized. 

Mixture * 

4.5 

3 45 


3 1 

42 

100.0 

(]. . 

('uttlugs, Riverside variety, passively 
Immunized. 

Strain 9 •> 

28 i 

3 28 

3 j 

19 

] 

6 

ItK). 0 

^.! 

Keedlings, Riverside variety, nonim¬ 
munized controls. 

None_ 

74 

! "“1 

1 74 ! 

0 I 

1 

0 

0 

i 


Seedlings, .lohn Baer variety, nonim 
nuinized control.s. 

. - do _ 

74 1 

1 

i 

74 

1 ! 

0 i 

i 

0 1 

1 ^ 


' All plants io ininiiuii?ied groups not sliowhm syrn])toms were included as mildly diseased. 

2 Original plant rewvered after inoculation with mixtiu'c of strains. 

All immunized i)laiUs carried virus and were thoreftire coii-sldered to be diseased regardless of syinjitom 
(^xpresvsion. 

< Immunization came from tobacco idtmt that had been Inoculated by learboi>iiers from stock c<dony 
1 re.sumably wmsistinK cf mixed strains. 

* 3 I’lants died from ground saiiirrel injury; from standpoint of curly top, this group also had lOO-perwnt 
survival. 

B Immunization came from tobacco plant that had bmi inoculated by leafhoi)pers carrying a single known 
strain (strain 9) of virus. 

7 This number probably low, 8 dead plants were not included because of uncertainty of cause of death. 


The different tomato groups used in this test are listed in table 2, 
with data on reaction to the curly top exposure and plant survival on 
October 2. Plants of immunized Clone 6 were knowui to be low in 
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vigor. Growth was poor, and the plants had shown marked curly top 
symptoms when grown in the greenhouse without further exposure to 
infection. Thert’lore, the poor performance of this clone, as shown in 
table 2, was very probably not due to reinfection, but rather to the 
fact that these plants had a lower degree of specific protection against 
the virus already in them. It is of interest, however, to note that 
100 percent of the plants of this clone survived, even though more 
than three-fourths of them showed symptoms ranging from moderately 
severe to severe. 

The data on survival of plants, as showm in table 2, contribute 
significant information. From the standpoint of mortality from curly 
top, 4 of the 5 immunized lots gave 100-percent survival. In Clone 
3, shown as 92.3-percent survival, the loss of 3 plants from causes other 
than curly top was responsible for this group not being recorded as 
100 percent. In Clone 4, a total of 8 plants died, but it was not 
possible to determine definitely whether dl of these died from curly 
top. Even if all of the 8 plants died from curly top, this would make 
a total loss of only 8 out of 230 immunized plants in the test as a wdiole. 
On the other hand, in the controls all of the 148 healthy seedlings were 
dead on October 2, and only 20 out of a total of 76 plants grown from 
nonimmunized cuttings wertj surviving on that date. Of the 20 
surviving plants in this latter group, all were severely diseased, and 
many were surviving only because of the fact that frequent rains and 
mucli cloudy, cool weather in September had enabled them to ptu’sist. 

Some of the plants of the immunized groups, particularly in Clones 
2, 3, and 4, developed curly top symptoms decidedly more sev(*re than 
those shown by the majority of the plants in these groups. The 
most reasonable explanation of this seemed to be that for th(‘ most 
part the immunized plants were protected to a high degree against 
injury from the virus strains carried by most of the beet leafhopi)ers 
but that some of the vectors transmitted other strains against which 
the protection by immunizations was not equally effective. It was 
also evident that some of the immunized lines had a higher degree of 
protection than others. Other data, presented in a later section, 
support this explanation of the results obtained. 

Controlled Inoculations 

At Riverside, Calif., in 1940, field plantings were made of the im¬ 
munized clones included in the Idaho tests, with the exception of 
Clone 6, The stock plants of this clone were of such a low degree of 
vigor that no plants of this line were available. Cuttings from healthy 
plants and healthy seedlinp of the Riverside variety were included 
as controls. Since natural infestation in this area is usually very 
light, controlled inoculations can be made in the field, and the desired 
noninoculated plants, for the most part, remain free of infection 
throughout the season. These conditions permitted observations on 
both reinoculated and untreated plants of the immunized groups and 
on inoculated and noninoculated controls. 

Well-established potted plants were transplanted to the field on 
May 29, and inoculations were made on July 5. Leafhoppers from 
each of several colonies, carrying different virus strains, were grouped, 
and 20 leafhoppers from the mixed colony were caged on each plant 
to be inoculated. All of the curly top strains used were known to be 
virulent on healthy tomatoes. 
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The inoculation tests at Riverside gave conclusive evidence that, 
under the conditions of this experiment, the immunized clones were 
injured by reinoculation when many virulent curly top virus strains 
were used. Certainly, one or more of the virus strains used for inoc¬ 
ulation were capable of reinfecting the plants and producing severe 
injury. Another obvious fact w^as that some of the immunized clones 
responded differently to this reinoculation. This fact becomes evident 
upon examination of the data presented in table 8, prepared from 
records taken on September 16. The tests under natural exposure in 
Idaho also gave a suggestion of such differences and, of the three 
passively immunized clones tested in both localities, Clone 4 in both 
instances showed the most injury from reinfection. A possible ex¬ 
planation for a lower degree of protection in this clone is that the im¬ 
munization in tliese plants originally came from a tobacco plant 
carrying a single strain of virus, whereas in Clones 3 and 5 the immuni¬ 
zation came from tobacco plants originally inoculated with a mixture 
of strains, all of them different from that in Clone 4. As will be 
brought out later, th(> degree of protection may vary between im¬ 
munized clones harboring different strains of the virus. 


Table 3. —Reaction of immunized tomato clones and healthy noninimunized controls 
to curly top in field inoculation tests at Riverside, Calif. 

[Record made September 16, 1940] 


Plants 

.sur¬ 

viving 


Per¬ 
cent 
6 ,'). 0 
IW.O 

75.0 

100.0 

100. 0 
1(X).0 
36.8 
100 . 0 , 

93. 3 
100.0 

0 

100.0 


I Undetermined mixed strains j)f virus, ased in original inoculations of the tomato or tobacco plants in 
which the immunization was first initiated. 

* A single known strain (.strain 9) of virus, used in inoculation of the tobacco plant in which the immuni- 
ration originated prior to lt43 pa.s.sive tran.sfcr to tomato. 


ROLE OF VIRUS STRAINS IN ACQUIRED IMMUNITY OF TOMATO CLONES 

Reaction of Plants of Actively Immunized Clone 2 to Different Virus 

Strains 

Inoculation tests of immunized tomato plants under controlled 
conditions in the greenhouse had proved that the plants were highly 
resistant to injury from infection with at least two strains of curly top 
virus that were virulent on nonimmunized plants. The reaction of 


Seed¬ 
ling 
lot or 
clone 
No. 


Variety and immuni¬ 
zation 


Cuttings, Riverside va¬ 
riety, nonimmunized 
controls. 

Cuttings, Riverside va¬ 
riety, Clone 2, active¬ 
ly immunized. 

C’.utlintf.s, Stone variety, 
passively immunized, 

Cuttings, Rivenside va¬ 
riety, passively im¬ 
munized. 

Cuttings, Riverside va¬ 
riety, pa.s.sively im¬ 
munized. 

Sciedling.s, Riverside va¬ 
riety, nonimmunized 
controls. 





Plants showing 
indicattKi degree 




of infection 

Virus strain.s 


Plants 

tested 




u-stjd in im- 

Field treatment 




munizing 



Mod- 





Se¬ 

vere 

erate- 
ly se- 

Mild 





vere 




Num- 

Nurn- 

Num- 

Num- 



her 

her 

her 

her 


flnoculuted . . 

iNot inoculated 

20 

20 

0 

0 


16 

0 

0 

0 

Mixture •. 

1 f Inoculated_ 

\Not inoculated 

20 

20 

7 

1 

10 

0 

3 

19 

_do >. 

r Inoculated _ 

19 

2 

2 

15 

IlNot inoculated 

19 

0 1 

1 

18 

Single strain U 

f Inoculated... 

jlNot inoculated 

19 

19 

15 

0 

2 

S 

2 

Mixture '. 

/Inoculated . 

30 

11 

' 14 

5 

(Not inoculated . 

30 

0 

0 

30 

None_ 

/Inoculated.- 

10 

10 
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some of the immunized plants under natural exposure in the field at 
Twin Falls was interpreted to mean that protection from one strain 
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Fkjure 7.—Representative tomato plants from reinoculation test in which plants 
of actively immunized Clone 2 were inoculated with different strains of the 
curly top virus. A, PJaiit inoculated with strain 8; unaffected. B, Plant 
inoculated with strain 66; mild symptoms developed on terminal portions 
but plant continued growth without being stunted. C, Plant inoculated with 
strain 68; conspicuous symptoms developed; terminal growth weak and chlo¬ 
rotic. Photographed 76 days after inoculation. Of the nonimmunized control 
plants inoculated at the same time with these three strains of virus, none 
survived. 

of the virus did not give protection against all strains. Artificial- 
inoculation tests of fidd-grown plants at Riverside gave conclusive 
proof that acquired immunity against one strain of the virus was not 
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effective a^inst all strains, and this phenomenon presented a new 
phase of the problem for investigation. Although tins part of the 
study is still incompletii, some of the results obtained are reported 
here. 

The previous tests with Clone 2 had demonstrated that the acquired 
immunity in this clone was effective against two virus stiains. This 
plant material was chosen for further tests against a number of virus 
strains. These tests demonstrated that virus strains play a significant 
role in acquired immunity from curly top in tomato. By making tests 
with a number of strains of curly top virus, it w^as shown that, de¬ 
pending upon the strain used, the protection existing in Clone 2 
rang(‘d from complete to slight. The plants shown in figure 7 are 
representative of thi*ee groups of Clone 2, 76 days aft(*r inoculation 
with three strains of virus n^spectively. Plant A, inoculated with 
strain <S, was unaffc'cted; plant />*, inoculated witli strain 66,^ gave a 
mild r(*action; and plant (\ after nMiifection with strain 58, de- 
vtdoped sever(‘ symjit oms. 

Till' three vii'us strains used in this test are virulent on healthy 
tomato jilants. In the test just described, healtliy plants wcu'cinoculat¬ 
ed in (‘ach cas(‘ and all of them died from curly to]) befoiM* the plants 
in figure 7 w'(‘re photographed. Although the plants of this immunized 
clone ri'acted (piitc seviu'cly to reinoculation wdth virus strain 58, 
th(‘ d(*V(‘lopm('nt of dis(‘ase was much sIowct than in healthy plants 
infect(‘d with this strain, and usually the reinfect(‘d immunized plants 
surviv(‘d for long pm-iods. In fact, some of them made a feeble re¬ 
covery and could b(‘ eontiniu'd by cuttings, but the ])lanls propagated 
from them wtvrc* of very low’ vigor. lIow’ev(‘r, it was ('vident that the 
immunized plants were more resistant to virus strain 58 than the 
nonimmuniz(‘d plants. 

Taiu.k 4.-- Reaction of plattU of actively immunized Clone and of healthy non- 
immunized control planU to inoculation with 0 different virus strains 


nuinbor of plants of each dona tested apiinst etwh virus strain ranged from -1 to 15) 
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‘Indicated as follows: 0 — no reaction; + = mild; 4-4-4- = moderately se,\erc to severe (some plants 
died after long iwriods, others mmle weak recovery); 4444 = extremely severe, causing death of allplants. 

2 V^irus strains involved in the initial active irumuniiiation were not ideniitled. 

* Healthy controls. 

The reaction of plants of actively immunized Clone 2 to reinocula¬ 
tion with nine different strains of curly top virus has been determined. 
Table 4 smnrnarizes these data and shows, in comparison, the re¬ 
action of healthy nonimmunized tomato plants to the same nine 
strains. Four strains failed to produce any noticeable effect on Clone 
2; the protection, under the conditions of these tests, was complete 
against those strains. However, the other five strains infected the 
immunized plants, and four of them caused marked injmy. Although 

* strain numbers above 10 are tentative numbers assigned by N. J. Qidding.s for identification purposM. 
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this clone was quite severely affected when reinoculated with certain 
virus strains, the plants were veiy slow in showing the effects of re¬ 
infection ; and some of them survived and sometimes made a partial 
recovery. On the other hand, the healthy controls developed curly 
top rapidly and all of them died as a result of infection. 

Increased manifestation of symptoms following reinoculation of 
immunized plants seems to be sufficient proof that the virus strain 
used for rcinoculation became established in the plants. Nonvirulif- 
erous leafhoppers were fed on some of these plants to acquire virus 
and then were transferred to differential host plants whereby it could 
be determined if the second virus strain was present. In this manner, 
for exam})le, it was shown that virus strain 58 was present in some of 
the Clone 2 plants that had been inoculated with this strain. 

Reaction to 1)iffp:ren'I' Vjiu s Siuains of Clones Passively Immcnized 
Against Single Known Virls Strains 

In order to make a further study of the rihition of virus sti’ains to 
acquired immunity from curly top, tomato plants wire passiv(‘ly 
immunized against 12 individual strains of virus. To accompJisli this 
immunization, Turkish tobacco plants wi're inoculati'd sepai*at(‘lv, by 
means of leafhopp(U*s, with known curly top virus strains, i'orty 
days after inoculation souk* of th(* tobacco plants had made a good 
recoveiy, others w('r(‘ in various stages of recovery, and sonu' still 
showed no signs of recovery. At that time, h(‘althy tobacx’o plants 
were gi'afted witii scions from the inoculated tobacco plants, (‘ach 
cairying a different virus strain. Th(‘ graft-inf(‘ct('d ])lants dcvvel- 
oped mild symptoms in all instances, proving that the ri'actions l(‘ad- 
ing to r(‘COV(‘ry liad taken placi* in the h'afhopper-iMoculated jilants 
even though some of tlnmi had not yet begun recovery. All of th(\se 
plants produced new gi-owth later, and tla^re appear(‘d to be no con¬ 
sistent differenc(‘S in vigor and symptom expn'ssion l)etw(‘(‘n plants 
infected with differiuit strains of the virus. A similai' uniformity was 
displayed by tlie tobacco plants that W(U*e immunized by gi*afting 
with the leafliopper-inoculatiMi plants. 

After the ac(prired immunity against the individual strains of 
virus was established in the seric's of tobacco plants, scions from 
them were graftcal to healthy Kiversidi' tomato plants, to serve as 
the foundation plants from wliich to establish 12 tomato clones, each 
specifically immunizial against, as well as carrying, a diffenmt virus 
strain. Later, similar graft transfers w(‘re mad(^ from immunized 
tobacco to plants of the tomato varieties John Baer, First Early, 
and Break o’ Day. In some of these (^xjieriments, comparable toma¬ 
to plants were gi’afted separately with scions from an immunized 
tobacco plant and with scions from a tomato plant that had been 
inununized previously from this same tobacco plant. This was 
done to determine whether the degree of protection conferred on 
tomatoes was affected by the source of protective substances. From 
the data so far obtained, there was no good evidence that such was 
the case. For instance, with a given strain of virus, tomato plants 
usually reactiid about the same when infected by gi'afting directly 
with an immunized tobacco plant as when the infection came from a 
tomato plant which had previously been passively immunized from 
that same tobacco plant. Some differences in reaction appeared but 
they were not consistent. 
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It has been mentioned already (p. 202) that Turkish tol)acco plants 
immunized against the individual virus strains were (piite uniform in 
apj)earance and vigor. Thus it appeared that tol)acco plants re* 
covered to approximately the same degree regardless of wliich strain 
of virus was involved, llowever, wluai tomato ])lants were passively 



FiGimE 8. - Reduction in vigor of immunized tomato clones, and variation be¬ 
tween clones immunized by different strains of curly toj) virus; A, Individuals 
of clone immunized by virus strain 3; /?, individuals of clone immunized b}' virus 
strain 55; C, healthy clonal plants for comfjarison. Cuttings were made at 
same time. Photographed 2 months after transi)lanting to field. Healthy 
control plants grown in 3-foot spacings, others in 2-foot spacings. 

immuuized against different strains of cuily top vints, the results 
indicated that the degree of immunization attiiim^d by the plants 
varied widely with different virus strains. This was shown by varia¬ 
tions in both the initial reaction of the tomato plants after they were 
grafted with immunized tobacco scions and iji the vigor of the clonal 
propagations from these tomato plants. Tomato plants grafted with 
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imnuiiiized tobacco scions carrying certain virus strains developed 
severe terminal symptoms and then produced mildly diseased axillary 
shoots (fig. 3). When certain other virus strains were used, the graft- 
infected tomato plants showed no severe initial shock such as that 
previously described (fig. 4). With still other virus strains, infection 
of tomato plants by graft transfer from immunized tobacco produced a 
severe reaction from which the tomato plants either failed to recover 
or made only a feeble recovery. Cuttings from the immunized.tomato 
plants tliat were not severely affected after grafting with immunized 
tobacco, and cuttings from tomato plants that made a strong recovery 
after a severe initial reaction, grew vigorously and showed very mild 
curl}^ top. Clones of the tomato plants that acejuired a low d(‘grec of 
protection against some of th(‘ virus strains wer(^ low in vigor and 
showed marked injury from curly top. 

Variations in vigor and symptom expression among the various 
immunized tomato clones, each carrying a different strain of the virus, 
show up strikingly prior to any reinoculation. Figure 8 shows plants 
of a healthy clone and of two clones immunized by different strains of 
curly top virus, grown in the field and not reinoculated. The plants 
immunized by strain 3 were of normal color and showed no curly top 
symptom except a slightly retarded growth. Plants of tlie clone 
immunized by straiji 55 were slightly chlorotic and grew very slowly, 
but flowered aiul produced a few small fruits late in th(‘ season. ()n 
the basis of vigor and symptom expression, the 12 immunized clomps 
used in these studies ranged from very sickly, slow-growing plants to 
plants that W(>re normal except in rate* of growth. In som(‘ instances 
plants of a particular clone, although small to medium, showcul none 
of the usual curly top symptoms. Plants within a giv(‘n cloiu' were 
quite uniform in growth and general ap])eai‘an(‘e. 

Inasmuch as the tobacco plants in which the imminiizing })rocess 
was initiated and the tomato plants on whi('h th(‘ |)rotection was 
conferred were not all of sijigle genotypes, some of the variability may 
have come from this soiir(‘e. However, because of the veiy uniform 
reaction in tobacco and general concordance among tests with various 
tomato stocks, effects of variability of tin* host plants are probably not 
the significant factor. .From the (‘vidence so far obtained, it seems 
that the immunization acquired by tomato is chiefly influenced by the 
virus strain itself and the reactions that it sets up. 

Although field tests under natural exposure yield mucii worth-while 
information, controlled cross-inoculation tests are necessary to deter¬ 
mine the relation of virus strains to acquired immunity from (‘urlv 
top in tomatoes. This represents a protracted study, which is still 
in progress; but some of the preliminary data can be presented. 

Several tomato clones, each passively immunized by grafting with 
tobacco plants that had recovered after inf(‘ction witli singlt* strains 
of the virus, were subjected to reinfection tests with various strains of 
the virus. The results of these tests, so far as they have gone, are 
summarized in table 5. In most instances, from 10 to 20 plants of 
each clone were inoculated with each virus strain used. The data 
show that, under the conditions of these tests, plants immunized by 
one strain may be protected against many strains but that the pro¬ 
tection given by one strain of virus does not correspond with that 
given by some other strain. Of especial interest are the reactions of 
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the clones immnnized by different vims strains to reinocndation with 
strains 9 and 75. Tlie intensity of curly top reactions on some of the 
immuniz(Hl cIoik's in tliese tests might, at first glances, indicat e a greater 
virulence in th(‘se two strains; neverth(*less all the other virus strains 
likewise had a lethal (‘ff(‘ct on the controls. It is to be not(*d that the 
tomato plants immunized i)y strain 55 were coinpl(*t(‘ly protected 
against both 9 and 75, but that strains 5 and 6 both injured to some 
degi’ee plants immuniz(‘d f)y strain 55. In view of tin* fact that other 
data presented in this paper have (^stablislual good evidence that 
protective substance's an* involvc'd in i-ecovery and acquired immunity 
from curly top, the strain specifuaty just de'sci'ibed is interpreted as 
further evide'irce that the prote'ctive substances are of an immunologic 
natui’e. The failure of related virus strains to provide' ci’oss-immunity 
has be'en ele'memstrate'el on se'veral occasions in the* tie'ld of animal 
pathole)gy (lU 16). 

Table 5. Heaciions of immnnized tornnlo cUmen carrying .single virus .strains to 
inoculation with various strains of curly lop virus 

I From 10 f o 20 plants of each done were tested against each virus strain] 
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i Indicated as follows: 0 = no reaction; -f- = niild; -f+ = moderately severe; ++-f = seven': +■+■•+■ 4-== ex¬ 
tremely severe, causing death of all plants. 


DISCUSSION 

In contrast, to other virus dise'ases of plarlts that have be'en studied 
in re'lation to re*e’Ove*ry and aceiuire'd immunity, cui’ly top virus is 
restricteel to the* phloe*m ariel eloe's not imrmally invaele' pare*nchyma 
tissue's (i?). Inoculation, e'xcept with the ve'ctor, gives a very low 
percentage of infe'ction, appare*ntly be'causc the virais must be intro- 
el uceel elire'ctly iute) tlie* phloem ce'lls. Bennett (S) has showui that the 
virus may invade healthy mature leave's of sugar* be*e't and multiply 
in them. The'i*e* are, howe'ver, no primary localized symptoms at the 
site of inoculation siu’li as commonly oe'e-ur with the* r’ing spot gi*oup 
of vir*use‘S. Inste*ad, the symptenns of curly top appear* after* systemic 
invasion of tissues that have not passe'el a certain stage of maturity. 
Because the tissue r*e'lationship e)f curly top virus and tlie type of 
symptoms and manne'r in which they develop differ* so distinctly from 
either viruse's in wdiie'h r*eM'Overy has be*eri stuelie'd, it was of particular 
interest to discover this rece)very reaction in curly top affecte*el plants. 

Several w^orkers have expressed the opinion that, in vie'W e)f the lack 
of information on the nature of the reactions involveel in recover*y of 
plants from virus diseases and the accompanying protection, it is 
preferable to refer to this condition of the recovered plants as ‘'ac¬ 
quired tolerance.” Valleau (Wy W) has presented strong argiunenta 
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against tlie use of the terms ^^i-ecovery” and ^^acquii’ed immunity” in 
connection with the reactions of tobacco plants affected with ring 
spot. Regarding the mechanism involved in these phenomena, Price 
{14) and Valleau (19) seemed to agree that patterned leaves are pro¬ 
duced as long as the gi‘owing point has not been invaded and that, once 
the eml)ry()nic cells become invaded, patt(‘rnless leaves are formed. 
Price (14) offer(‘d thc^ hypothesis that ring spot virus reaches its 
maximum concentration in and exerts its maximum effect upon only 
those c(‘lls that are nearly mature at the time they are inf(>cted ; and, 
further, invasion of embryonic c(dls is not accompanied by maximum 
increase in virus nor l)y severe injury to the cells. Thus embryonic 
cells, once invaded, become adapted to the presence^ of tin* virus and 
establish an equilibrium with it. Price recognized that, regardh‘ss of 
the coiTcctness of this hypotliesis, it still did not reveal the fiinda- 
mental nat\ire of tin* mechanism involved; h(‘ expr(‘ss(Hl the opinion 
that these rt'actions ar(‘ sufficiently similar to many known immune 
reactions in th(‘ field of animal vduses to be ac(‘epted as examples of 
acquired immunity. 

Valleau (19, 20) contended that, in the case of ring spot and certain 
similar virinses, th(‘ reactions involved in recovery are in no way ini- 
munologic^al. He agi’ced with Price that the ac(|uiied tolerance is 
cellular, but suggest(‘d that embryonic co*lls Ix'c.onn^ tolerant of the 
virus because of the pres(‘nce of less virus-precursor materials or b(‘- 
cause of a less rapid change of such materials into virus. Otlu'r work¬ 
ers (), 10, 18) have sugg(‘sted a somewhat similar explanation for 

instances of cross-protection, wherein a s(‘cond virus fails to produce 
symptoms when inoculated into a plant previously invaded liy a 
closely related virus. It st^ems logical to assume that certain (‘cll 
constitiumts an' essential for virus multiplication, and if such is the 
case the essential materials in a cell invaded by a given vinis may 
become oxhausted or at least be usi'd as fast as tluy art' synthesizi'd. 
Under such conditions it would hardly be expected that a second virus, 
requiring the same mat('fials as the virus alrt'ady present, vould 
become establish('d in concentrations sufficient to produce' its symp¬ 
toms when inoculated into cells that are, as stated by Valh'au (19), 
'‘alreaely parasitized to their limit.” 

Price (IS) grafte'd from ring spot re'(*()vere*el plants to liealthy plants 
and found that typical sympteims of the se'vcre stage' always eleveleiped 
on tlie graft-infee'teel ])lants, tlie* re'action being identical witb that on 
plants infe'Cte'd by the le'af-rubbing meUhod. He stated that, if pro- 
tf'Ctive substance's we’re* })re*sent in the* rccove‘re*d plants, the'y we’i'e* not 
detex’teel. 

In the case of curly top, the* discovery tlial usually tobac(*o plants 
d(*ve^lope‘d only mild disease symjitoms after l)e'ing grafted with re>- 
covereel teibacco plants sti’ongly irulicated that protective substances 
were pre'sent in recovered plants (2S). This conclusion was supported 
by the fact that the* recove>red plants contained virus that caused 
severe curly top when transfeuTcd by the^ leaf hopper vector to healthy 
plants. When reinocillation tests had shown that ri'covered totiacco 
plants and thdr vegi'tative progeny were unaffected by reinoculation 
with curly top virus and, furtlier, that tobacco plants that were in¬ 
fected by gi afting with recovered plants were provided with a similar 
I^Votectioi) (23), it was concluded that in this instance the recovery 
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reactions were of an immunologic nature. Plants that recovered 
from a severe stag(‘ of curly top and were unaffected by reino(*ulatioii 
were described as having an actively ac(|uir(*d immunity. The failm*e 
of a healthy tobacco plant to develop severe* curly tof) when gi'afted to 
an immunized plant was attributed to a type of passive immunization. 
Because th(^ condition of immunity acquired by plants that r(*covered 
from curly toj) could be transferred through gjafts to other plants, 
it has been possible to carry these investigations much further than in 
other instance's of recove^ry of plants from viruses, such as tobacco 
ring spot, where recovered plants confer no protection on plants to 
which they are grafted. 

Wallaea* {23) has showm that, under conditions about optimum for 
rapid curly top d(‘ve*lopineuit, tobacco plants inoculated by means of 
leafhoppers reafuired a period of about 20 days before th(*y reached 
a condition that permitt(‘d them to confer maximum protection on 
healthy plants by passives transfer, (hr the othe'r hand, if scions 
takeui from leafhopper-inoculated plants on the tifth day following 
inoculation, jrrior to any showing of curly top symptoms, ai‘e grafttMl 
on lieadthy tobacco plants, sen-ere symptoms are* showm by the stock 
plants. It was ther(*for(* concluded that passive* transfer of protec¬ 
tion from plant to plant by grafting re‘sulted from some reaction or 
change* that oc(*urs in leafhopper-inoculat(‘ei tobacco plants some*time 
between the fifth and tw’^entieth day after infe‘ction. (Iraft transfers 
at intiu’me>eiiate* pe'riods gave* re^sults that indicateel that the redaction 
had begun within 10 elays but was not completed ein tlu* fifteenth day 
after the plants w'e*re‘ infected. Each of the* time periods mentioned 
above actually may be longe‘r by about 7 days, since in tobacco pliloerm 
conne*ction be*tw’e*en scion and stock usually re(|uii*es 7 elays or more. 
Thus, th(*re^ is the* pe*jioel from time* of grafting to time of phloem 
union, in which the* r(*action may continues in the vS(‘ions before phloem 
materials can move into the* stock plants. At the* time the*, grafts 
w e'le made, the o-day infeede*d plants showe*d no curly top symptoms, 
but the 2()-day infecteel plants showed severe symptoms. On the 
basis of other t(*sts w ith tlic curly top virus, it is b(*liewed that, if there 
is a diffe*re*nce* in virus conce‘ntration betw^een ])lants infected 5 days 
anel plants infe*cte'el 20 elays, the scions from the* 2()-elay infected plants 
contain the higlie*r concealtj-ation. At any rate*, the virus conce*ntra- 
tion in tlie respe'ctive* scions is not believed to have beevn re^sponsible 
for the results obtained in these* te*sts. Plants infee-ted by grafting, 
regarelle*ss of tlu* se)urce of scions, cMU’tainly must receive* more virus 
than can be introduced by a small number of le*a,rhoppers, yet infec¬ 
tion from l(*afho})per inoculation usually cause*s st*ve*re symptoms. 
Leafho[)per-inoculate*d tobacco {ilaiits and plants grafteel with selons 
from short“timevine)culat(*el plants sometimes devc'leip only mild 
symptoms whe'ii the^ incubation period is long. In graft infections a 
delay of a few days after the graft union is formed before virus moves 
into tlie stock may permit the* completion e)f the^ protective* reaction 
before the terminal of tlie stock is invaded. 

The t'vidence that tobac<*o plants develop some type* of defense 
against the virus, (*nabling them to recover, became more striking 
wdien it was shown that, by grafting with immunized tobacco plants, 
it was possible to immunize tomato varieties that rarely recover and 
acquire immunity actively when inoculated by means of h*afhoppers. 
The effectiveness of this method also demonstrated conclusively that, 
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whatever the defense mechanism is, it can be transferred through 
grafts to other plants and can function there in providing protection. 
After tomato plants have been passively immunized from tobacco 
plants, this condition can be passed on from these plants to other 
tomato plants by grafting. If, on the other liand, healthy tomato 
plants are grafted with diseased nonimmimized tomato plants they 
become severely affected with curly top and do not recover. Such 
results cannot be explained on the basis of invasion of embryonic 
tissues, since the opportunity for invasion of the graft-infected plants 
is the same in either case. The different response of tomato plants 
infected from immunized and from nonimmunized scions must, 
therefore, bo caused by a difference in the scions themselves. 

That invasion of immature tissues may play some role in acquired 
immunity from curly top is indicated by some of the results obtained 
in the studies with tobacco. Wallace {21) reported that, when tobacco 
plants were topped at the time they W'cre grafted with an immunized 
scion, the symptoms that developed on the first axillary shoots were 
usinilly fairly severe for a time. However, such shoots recovered 
sooner than similar shoots on plants infected by Jt^afhopper ino(‘,ulation 
or by grafting with nonimmunized scions. Although this reaction 
might indicate some relation between stage of tissue differentiation 
and invasion by the curly top virus, such a relation would be the 
opposite of that existing in the case of invasion by the ring spot virus; 
invasion in the (‘arlier stages by curly top causing a severe' rc'tiction, 
whereas a similar invasion by ring spot virus produces syinptomh'ss 
tissues. 

Tobacco plants that are not topped aftei- grafting with an immunized 
scion usually develop mild symptoms from the bt'ginning. Occa¬ 
sionally, however, an untopped plant may devfdop quit(‘ markc'd 
symptoms; this is particularly true if the graft-infected plant is 
closely approaching or has reached the flowering stage. Plants that 
have shown very mild syny^toms for a long lime sometimes develop 
conspicuous symptoms if the plants are topped so as to force new 
growth from axillary buds, Th(*sc reactions, and also the increased 
symptoms on new growth of plants that are topped at tlu' time they 
are grafted with an immunized scion, are believ('d to result from an 
increase in virus concentration through the movement of virus, and 
possibly of materials used in virus multiplication, into these areas 
from other parts of the plants. It is known that viruses move rapidly 
in the phloem toward regions of food utilization or storage. If this 
rapid movement results from mass flow of the liquid contents of the 
phloem, as has been suggested by Bennett (5), it would be expected 
that viruses would become highly concentrated in ar(>as receiving 
large quantities of food materials from other parts of the plant. 
Bennett and Esau (4)'found that the concentration of curly top virus 
increased rapidly in seeds of sugar beet as the seeds developed on 
curly top affected plants. In consideration of the above points, it 
would seem that in the plants immunized from curly top the mild 
symptoms and lessened injury are due to the fact that the virus 
concentration usually is held at a low level, i. e., at concentrations 
too low to produce normal injurious effects. The nature of the mecha¬ 
nism that causes this condition is not unde'.rstood. The studies reported 
here indicate very strongly that plants recover and acquire this type 
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of protection from curly top as a result of some reaction between the 
virus and certain materials in the plants, resulting in the production 
of specific substances that either have an inhibiting effect on the virus 
directly or else bring about some change in the plants themselves, 
enabling them to tolerate the virus without- becoming seriously 
inj ured. 

The role of ciniy top virus strains in acquired immunity is particu¬ 
larly interesting. Turkish tobacco plants seem to recover to about 
the same degree regardless of the strain of virus in them. However, 
when graft transfers are made from tobacco to tomato plants, a high 
degree of protection is acquired by tomato against some of the virus 
strains and protection of lower degree is acquired against other 
strains. Tlie conclusion that tins difference exists is based on the 
observation that immimizcMl tomato clones, carrying different strains 
of virus, vary widely in vigor and severity of symptoms. There 
has been some indication that individual plant variation has some 
influ(Uice on the degree of protection acquired by tomato. Slight 
gcneti(‘ differences in th(‘ tobacco plants that develop active immunity 
or in the tomato plants that- ar(‘ passively immunized could be r(‘- 
sponsible for soni(‘ of tlie variations in the degree of immunization 
acquir(‘d and maintained. Incomplete studies along this line indicate 
tfiat if a sufficient numl)er of seedling tomato y)lants are passively 
immunized against a virus strain that consistently provides a low 
degre(‘ of prot(‘ction in tomato, an occasional tomato plant in the 
group may acquire piotection of a much higher ord(»r, from which a 
vigorous clone (‘an Ix' established. However, the present belief is 
that th(‘ virus strain itself and the reactions it sets up in the plant 
account- for most of tlu' observ(^d variation between tomato clones 
immunized by differ(‘nt strains of curly top virus. 

Anoth(*r interesting natetion is rev(*al(‘d by the discovery^lhat im¬ 
munized tomato plants carrying a cevrtain virus strain or combinations 
of strains arc* unaffected by nunoculation with some strains and are 
injured quite severely by others. As in other phases of this study, the 
question arises as to whether these data provid(‘ any evidence concern¬ 
ing the nature of recoveiy and acquired immunity from curly top. 
In attempting to answer this question, a search for analogous reactions 
in the field of animal viruses has been made. According to Rivem 
{16, p. 215), there are three distinct types of the virus of foot-and- 
mouth disease, which, although they cannot be distinguished from one 
another clinically, do not produce cross-immunization. Rivers 
points out also that tliere are two types of the virus of vesicular 
stomatitis of horses, producing identical clinical pictures, but that 
animals recovered from one are not immune from the action of the 
other. Another example can be cited in tlu* case of the influenza virus. 
There are different types of this virus and, furtlier, there are different 
strains of a given type. Some of the strains of human influenza A 
virus have been shown to differ widely in antigcTiic make-up {11). 
This fact has been demonstrated both hy reciprocal cross-neutraliza¬ 
tion tests and cross-iniBiunity tests. Thus, it seems that a plurality of 
types exists in certain animal viruses whereby a particular virus may 
consist of two or more strains that differ in their immunologic reac¬ 
tions. In tomato plants, the failure of immunity acquired against one 
strain of the curly tnp virus to be effective against all strains of the 
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virus is similar in some respects to the animal virus reactions just 
described. 

Putting aside connotations of terminology involved in the word 
^‘immune/' the objections most commonly expressed to the findings 
that plants may acquire immunity against a virus disease are based on 
the fact that the plants do not completely re(*over from the dis¬ 
ease symptoms and that the causativ<‘ virus is at all tim(‘S 
present in the plants. In other words, insistence is made that recovery 
or acquired immunity be limited to return to a virus-free condition. 
These objections are based in part on the assumption that in the field 
of animal immunology no analogous conditions exist and that animals 
that recov(‘r and acquire immunity from a virus make a complete 
recovery from disease symptoms aiui bt^come fr(‘e of the virus. Good 
evidence has already been obtained that immune animals do not always 
become virus-free, and some suggest that they may never reach this 
condition. Rivers (JO, 17) cites iiistanct^s where the viruses of certain 
diseases have been demonstrated to be present in recovered animals 
for quite a long period after the symptoms of the disease had dis¬ 
appeared. In fact, it has beem suggested that the lasting immunity 
from many diseases of man and lower animals may actually be d(*- 
pendent upon the persistence of virus (16, 17, 25, 20). 

There is such a wide difference* between phmt and animal oiganisms 
that it could hardly be expected that they would present identical 
pictures after acquiring immunity against infectious agents. Higher 
plants are in a continuous process of growth, particularly wIh'U kept in 
a vegetative state. New tissues are being fornuul at a rapid rate, 
perhaps much faster and more generally than in animals, and these 
tissues very probably produce a continuous supply of materials needed 
for virus multiplication. The formation of new tissues likewise 
fmnishes susceptible tissues in need of protection. A small cutting 
from a plant that is immunized against, a virus disease increases in 
size manyfold. UndcT such conditions, would it not be expected that 
plants would require a far higher degree of immunization if they are to 
be protected to tlie same ext(‘nt as immunized animals? 

The argument is freqiuuitly put forth that the wide differenct^ 
between })lant and animal circulatory systems makes it doubtful 
whether plants can develop a defensive mechanism similar to the 
antibody formation of animals. In tlie case of curly top, the viinis 
is restricted to the phloem and thus exists in a uniform medium. If 
immune reactions occur in the plant virus field, it seems somewhat 
more probable that they would be found in phloem-restricted virus(\s. 
If protective substances are produced in the case of a phloem- 
restricted virus they would have to exist and op(n*at(* only in oru* type 
of tissue in order to provide a defense against the virus. On the 
other hand, with viruses that are not restricted to tlie phloem, the 
defense mechanism would be required to operate in all of the differ¬ 
ent tissues invaded by the virus. Under such conditions, it would 
seem less likely that effective protection would be attained. 

If plants that recover from curly top actually contain some type 
of protective materials, the failure of the leafhoppers to transmit 
them, assuming mere quantitative considerations are not involved, 
suggests that these materials are either inactivated in the leafhopper 
or that they are screened out in some manner so tliat they do not 
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reach the salivary glands of the insect. The leafhopper apparently 
separates the virus from the protective substances or else acquires 
and transmits only free virus, i. e., virus that has not been acted 
upoji l)y protective substances. 

Recovery and acquired immunity from curly top cannot be explained 
satisfactorily by cui-tailment or exhaustion of essential matcaials for 
virus reproduction or by invasion of cmlvryonic cells. In the first 
place, in sugar l)ects, which do not recovei* and acquire immunity 
from curly toj), ordinai-y cross-protection betw(‘en virus strains does 
not occur, (^arsm^r (*5), in his early studies of curly top, showexl 
that b(‘ets affected with a mild form of thf‘ distaisc' were neither 
immune from nor morc^ resistant to severe forms of the disease. 
Giddings (7) lias recently showui that previous invasion of sugar- 
beet plants by l(‘ss virulent strains of virus does not protcM't against 
otlie]- strains of high virulence superimposed upon the first and, 
further, that strains of high virulence do not prevent strains of low 
virulence from b(‘coining established. It has not been possible to 
study the matter of simple strain protection in tomatoes, because all 
of th(‘ known strains of tin* curly top virus either fail to infect or 
(vise are extrtunely virulent on this host. Yet, after tomato plants 
become immunizcHl, a c(*rtain degree* of cross-pioti'ction between 
virus strains beconu's efi'(‘ctive. This type of cross-protection in 
immunize'd plants rc^sults from a specific reaction in tln^ plant in 
which the immunity originates. If it were simply a mildly reacting 
strain of virus protecting against- a related, more virulent strain, 
tluui tiie immunity against one strain of curly top virus w^ould be 
(*x|)ected to jirote^ct the plants against all others, because the strains 
of this virus aie C(‘rtainly very closely r(‘lated. F'urthtTmore, the 
mildly dis(‘ased condition of the immunized plants and their resist¬ 
ance to reinfection can hardly l)e explained on the basis of the presence 
of a mildly reacting strain of virus, since, in the experimental work 
hei'e reported, the tomato plants were immunized against strains of 
high virulence that f)ersisted in the plants witliout change. 

The demonstration tliat a period of time is rt'quired for tobacco 
plants inoculated by means of leafhoppeus to reach a condition in 
which the}^ can conh'r passive* protection on other phuits is evidence 
that the condition of acquired immunity involves the production of 
prolective substances within the plant as a result of its l)eing inb'cted 
with the virus. 

The fact that tomato plants of evdtivated varieties, which rarely 
initiate* the reaedion leaeling to re(X)very and acquireel immunity, 
can be provieleel with this e*onelition when they are grafteel with 
immunized tobacco plants is difficult to explaiii othe*r than on an 
immunedogic basis. The? condition eve*ntually reacheel in such plants 
suggests a type of passive immunization which partly prote*(*ts the 
plants during the early stages of disease and ther(*after ineiite*s an 
active production of prote*ctive substances by the* recipient ])lant. 
Suedi a reaction difft*rs from the usual conex'ption of passive immu¬ 
nization in the fiedd of animal pathology, but Koline*!* and Tuft 
(9, p, S4) suggest a similar phenomenon in the following statement: 
^‘Ae'quired immunity occurs in t-w'o distinct forms: (1) active and (2) 
pasnve. A mixed form may exist, brought about by a coml)iTiatie)n 
of factors necessary for the developnient of the other two.'’ 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Tomato plants of cultivated varieties become severely diseased when 
infected with the curly top virus either by leafhopper inoculation or by 
grafting with other tomato plants that have been infected by means 
of leafliopper inoculation. If, on the othcu* hand, they are grafted 
with Turkish tobacco plants in which recovery, or the reaction leading to 
recovery, has occurred, the tomato plants acquire an immunity similar 
to that observed in recovered tobacco plants. Since the tomato 
plants rarely show any tendency to initiate the recovery reaction, 
this transfer of immunity may be considered a type of passive immuni¬ 
zation in plants, although it differs from ordinary passive immuniza¬ 
tion in animals. Actually, this immunization may be passive only in 
the sense that certain substances arc transferred from the immunized 
tobacco plants that protect the tomato plants to some extent during 
the early stages of disease* and incite the production of like protective 
substances in the recipient plants. The retention of the acquired 
immunity in the tomato plants through many successive* propagations, 
after it on(‘e becomes established, suggests that an active* process is 
in operation. 

By the use of Turkish tobacco, which always recovers from curly 
top, it was possible by graft transfer to immunize tomato plants against 
individual strains of the curly top virus. Immunized tomato plants 
varied wide'ly in vigor and symptom manif(‘station according to the 
virus strain used. Clonal plants propagated from the immunized 
plants also showed the same wide variation of r(*sponse, ranging from 
vigorous, at times symptomless, plants to those of low vigor with 
conspicuous curly top symptoms. These variations among tomato 
clones immunized against different virus strains were faiijy consist(‘ut, 
and for the most part seemed attributable to Uh* virus strains rather 
than to individual plant variation. 

Tomato clones immunized by single virus strains, wh(*n tested by 
reinoculations which superimposed different virus st rains, showed high 
protection against some strains and less against others. These 
reactions indicated a d('finite specificity of immunization. The pro¬ 
tection given by one virus strain might b(* equally efr(*ctiv(* against 
many strains, but occasionally the protection was found to be i*ela- 
tively low both from the standpoint of numbers of strains and degree 
of injury caused by individual strains. These results were confirmed 
by performance of clones of immunized tomato plants grpwn in the 
field under heavy natural (‘xposure to curly top. 

Sinc(^ there are no known strains of curly top virus that react 
mildly on tomato, it has not been possible to dt'termine whether a 
mildly reacting strain in a noniinmunized tomato plant would protect 
against the more virulent strains. However, in tomato plants 
immunized against and carrying virulent strains of the virus, cross- 
protection of a kind has been demonstrated. This differs from ordi¬ 
nary cross-protection in that (1) the mild symptoms of the immunized 
plants are not due to the presence of a virus strain of low virulence and 
(2) the degree of protection varies from complete to slight, depending 
on which strain of virus is carried by the immunized plants or which 
strain is used for reinoculation of the immunized plants. Since all of 
the virus strains used in these studies are virulent on tomato and since 
tin* virus strains have remained stable over a long period of testing on 
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numerous differential plant hosts, it seems most certain that the 
recovery and acciuired immunity from cmly top cannot be explained 
by strain antagonism. 

Experiments dealing with graft transfer from immunized plants to 
healthy plants, in comparison with similar transfer from nonimmimized 
to healthy plants, led to the conclusion that recovery and accpiired 
immunity from curly top are not (rorrcdated with virus invasion of 
immature tissues. 

Recovery and acquir(‘d immunity from curly top in tobacco and 
tomato seem to differ fundamentally from similar phenomena described 
for otln?r plant viruses and scuan closely comparable to reactions known 
for animal viruses. Th(‘ ex[)eriments that deal with passive transfer 
of protective sulistances and the time elennnit involv(*d in the recovery 
process, during whicli the prot(‘Ctive substancts an* generated,support 
this position. FurtlnMinore, the specificity among virus strains, with 
r(‘spect to theii* immunizing potentialities and tin* degr(‘e of protection 
conf(M-red (Mtlier activ(*ly or passively, corresponds with results 
r(\port(‘d foi- animal virus strains. The persistence of virus in the 
recovered plants no longer excludes thes(‘ plant reactions from the 
h(‘ld of immunology, as inore evidence is obtaiiurl that immunity from 
certain animal viiaist^s may actually depend on the continued presence 
of the causative virus. 

This study on |)lant i-eactions to curly top virus has given the 
following findings: R(gularly occurring r(‘cov(‘rv in tobacco; acquired 
r(‘sistance of r(‘covered plants to injury from reinoculation; persistence 
in r(‘(‘over(‘(l plants of curly top virus not lessened in virulence; 
(‘vidence of a tinn* factor involvinl in the r(‘actions hauling to iH'covery; 
evidence that this r<*cov(‘ry and acquired resistance does not result 
from invasion of embryonic tissues; proof of traush'r by grafting*of the 
acquii’ed condition of tolerance and resistance from a reeovcu’ed plant, 
not only as an intraspecitic transfer (tobacco to tobacco) but as an 
int(a-specific [)assage (tobacco to vari(»ties of tomato that very rarely 
initiate the r(‘C0Yerv reaction); and, finally, evidence of the striking 
specificity exhibited by different strains of the virus. This whole 
rang(* of expc'riinenlal (*videnc(^ clearly indicates that the phenomena 
are immunologic in nature. 
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MOISTURE RETENTION BY SOME IRRIGATED SOILS AS 
RELATED TO SOIL-MOISTURE TENSION* 

By L. A. Richards, senior soil physuisi, and L. R. Weaver, agent, I nitad States 
Regional Salinity Lahoralory, Riverside, Calif., Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research Administration, United 
States Departincnl of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

The proeess(‘s of depletion and repIiauslinuHit of soil moisture have 
ree(‘ived considerable attention from agricultural scientists because of 
the dependence of plant growth on tlie soil-moisture supply. The 
maximum amount of moistun* tliat can he stoi’ed in soil in tiu^ field 
and the degr(‘e of drvmvss to which plants can ri'duce th(‘ moisture 
content of soil ar(‘ the limits that determine the range of moisture 
available to plants. Numerous single-valued soil-moistur(‘. constants, 
such as moisture-holding capacity, moisture equivalent, li(‘ld capacity, 
and the various wilting p('rcentag(*s, liave been us(*d for indicating the 
capacity of soils to ndain water. Tlie po.ssible advantages of express¬ 
ing moisture ndimtion in ((‘rms of** the physical condition of the 
moisture in soil or in t(‘rms of tlie security with which the water is 
retainc'd a,s cxjh’i'ssimI by some energy or tlurmodynamic scale have 
long beim consideri'd (4) " 

Some of th(‘ scab's that hav(‘ been proposed for this purpose will be 
discussed, but it is the main obji'ct of this papiu- to present data on the 
relation Ix'twei'ii the ecpiivalent negativi' [iressun' or tension in the soil 
water and th(‘ moisture content for 71 soil sampb's collected by Furr 
and Recvi's. On t Ih‘S(' samph's tlu' collectors made cai*eful deter¬ 
minations of th(' moisture (*quivalent, the first pi'rmanerit wilting 
f)(*rcentag(*, and the ultimate wilting percentagi', and stated: 

W'ith few exceptions ttie soil samples were taken from the top foot of soil, and 
most of them were from cultivated, irrigated orchards or fields. A few samples 
were from imcultivated desert or brushlands, I'he samples were air-dried and 
scR'ened throujujh a round-hole 2-mm. screen. 


APPARATUS AND PROCEDURE 

The pressure-fnembrane a|)paratus {12) was used to obtain moisture 
data at tensions aliove 1 atmosphere. This is a modification of ultra- 
filtration apparatus which has been used by Woodruff {21) for the 
same purpose. The extraction cells were the same as those already 
described {12), consisting of a Visking ** mt'mbrane supported on a 
brass screen and plate with a cylindrical soil chamber 29 cm. in 
diameter and 1.3 cm. high. Moisture was extracted by water* pumped 
nitr ogen su pplied from a storage cylinder.^ 

> Roccivect for publication March 3, 1943. Oo()i)erative investigation of the U. S. Regional Salinity 
Laboratory, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineexing, Riverside, Callf.j 11 Western 
States; and the Territory of Hawaii. 
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* Fukk, J. R., and Rkkves, J. O. the range of soil moisture percentages through which plants 

UNDERGO PERMANENT WILTING IN SOME SOILS PROM SKMIARID IRRIGATED AREAS. 1942. {Unpublished 
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» A small refrigeration compressor, on which tests have just been completed, has been found to supply 
ample quantities of compressed air for pressure-membrane work and has betm operated at pressures up to 
420 pounds in.'^*. 
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During moisture extraction most soils undergo a certain amount of 
shrinkage that tends to pull the soil out of contact with the membrane. 
To prevent this, a soft-rubber diaphragm actuated by a 5 pound per 
square inch pressure differential was used to hold the soil against the 
membrane. This pressure differential was obtained by inserting in 
the line between the pressure source and the soil chamber a mercury 



Figure 1. —Suction-plate apparatus for deteriniiiiug single moist ure-reteution 
values for soils in the 1-atmospherc tension range: «, Ceramic cell with porous 
upi>er surface; b, galvanized-iron l)Ox; c, box lid with spring clamp and sponge- 
rubber gasket; d, %-inch automobile radiator hose; e, 'X-inch galvanized pipe 
L with K- to > 4 -inch pipe bushing, which hag a gection of Kirinch copper t ubing 
soldered in place; /, f^-inch (inside diameter) vacuum rubber tubing with 
pinch clamp; g, manifold for making connection to a number of cells; h, glass 
air trap; i, water reservoir. 

U-iube fitted with a bypass valve. The diaphragm pressure was ob¬ 
tained from the pressure-inlet side of the U-tube and was applied by 
closing the bypass valve and venting the soil chamber. To prevent 
undesired compacting and puddling effects on wet soils, the diaphragm 
pressure was not applied until the moisture content of the sample was 
reduced to somewhere near the 1-atmosphere percentage. In future 
work- it is contemplated that the mercury U-tube will be replaced 
by a water U-tube. 
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Moisture-retention data at tensions between zero and 1 atmosphere 
were obtained either with pressure-plate or suction-plate apparatus. 
The pressure-plate apparatus is identic^al in principle with the pres¬ 
sure-membrane apparatus but makes use of a porous ceramic plate 
instead of the cellulose membrane. The suction-plate apparatus used 
is shown in figure 1. Tlie porous ceramic cell® is of single-piece con¬ 
struction and is mounted in a galvanized-iron box. The lid is fitted 
with a sponge-rubber gasket and a spring clamping bar. The cell 
spout extends from a hole in the box and connects through various 
fittings to the manifold. This manifold has connections for as many 
of the suction-plate units as are iKM^led and slopes upward toward the 
pipe cross and the separatory funnel that is used as an air trap. A 
pipe extends downward from the air trap to a free water surface, the 
elevation of which d(‘termines the negative pressure at the porous 
surface. The suction, of course, can be produced when desired by a 
controlled vacuum system. 

The pro(;edui*e foi* obtaining all of the moisture-retention data 
presented in this paper was as follows: A layer of screened, air-dried 
soil was placed on the porous moisture-extracting surface; the soil was 
vv(‘t thoroughly with an excess of distilhxl water, and then the rxioisture 
was (‘xtract(‘d until tin' moisture tension in the soil increased to a 
constant pr*edeteimined equilibrium value and moisture outflow from 
tli(‘ sample ceased. For the determination of single moisture-retention 
valines, a number of soil samples wen* brought to ecpiilibrium in the 
same extraction C(‘ll, tlic moisturc^-content determinations being made 
by drying to constant weight at 105° C. Moisture retemtion was 
('xpr(‘ssed as ])erc(Milag(‘ of dry weight so as to be comparable with 
moist ur(‘-(Hpnvalcnt and wilting data. 

The soil samph's wcr(‘ k(‘pt separate on the poious plate by placing 
tln'in in thin-walh'd brass rings 5.4 cm. in diameter and 1 cm. high. 
This permitt{‘d 12 to 14 determinations per ground cell. Rings 2 cm. 
high can b(‘ used when larger soil samph‘s are desired. 

Wh(‘n moisture-retention curves W(‘re desired, the entire pressure- 
membrane or j)r(‘ssure-plate cell was loaded with one soil sample. The 
moisture perc(Mit.age at any desir(*d number of equilibrium-tension 
values can he calculated IVom tlu* (‘ombiiUHi record of the moisture 
exti’act('d at. each succeeding tension increimmt, the final moisture 
cont(‘nt, and the total dry weight of the sample. 

The amount of moisture a soil will retain at a given tension depends 
somewliat on the time allowed for wetting the air-dried sample. Some 
sandy soils show no increase in moisture retention for wetting time 
bt'yond 15 minutes, but some fine-text.ured soils require as much as 
18 to 24 hours Ixdbre the moisture retained is independent of the 
wetting time. An ovei’iiight wetting time of 16 to 18 hours was used 
for the (h^terminations reported in this ])aper. 

For all except very impermeable soils, 4 to 6 hours is ample time 
for a 1- to 2-cm. layer of saturated soil to come to equilibrium aher 
tlie pressure differential is applied to the porous ceramic plates used. 
The time required for outflow equilibrium in the pressure-inembrano 
apparatus is indicated by the curves in figure 8, which wdll be discussed 
later. 


« Ground ceJl K 939-B, Oeiierttl Corauiics and Steatite Company, Keasbey, N. J, 
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Unless otherwise indicated, all the soil-moisture tension data pre¬ 
sented in this paper were obtained at a temperature of 21° C., and the 
following pressure equivalents were used: 1 atmosphere—1.013X10® 
dyne cm.“^=]4.71 pounds in.-^= 76.39 cm. of mercury—1,036 cm. of 
water—34.01 feet of water. 

FIFTEEN-ATMOSPHF.RE PERCENTAGE AND THE WILTING RANGE 
For th<' soils used in the first tests of the pressure-nuunbrane appa¬ 
ratus it was found that an extraction pressure of 16 atmospheres 
reduced the moisture content slightly below the wilting p(>rcentage, as 
determined with sunflowers by Eaton and Horton (6'). In view of 
this preliminary experience it was decided to determine tlie ir)-atmos- 
phere percentage' for the soil samples collected by Furr and Reeves. 
Table 1 gives the moisture equivalent, the first permanent wilting 
percentage, and the ultimate wilting percentag(' as determined by 
Furr and Reeves, and in addition gives the moisture' I'ctained by these 
soils at 6ve soil-moisture tension value's. 

Table 1. — Moisture^ retained by soils after moisture-extracting treatments 


I 

1 Moisture rdainxMl at inclictued soi]- 








moisture tc'iision 





First 










Cltl- 






Soil tyiK' 

aetit's- 

sion 

No. 

inre 

etjuiv- 

alent 

perma- 

mmt 

wilting 

mnt(' 

wilting 

Centimes 

rs of Water 

Atnios- 

l»heres 






250 

345 

440 

.518 

1.5 

Coarse soils: 










Wa.sluui and screened 


Percfitt 

Percent 

Percent 

]*ercenl 

Perce nt 

J^rreenf 

Percent 

Percent 

sand, lO- 20 rues\\.. 

Washed Jind screened 

57 


1.2 

0.7 

1.2 

1. 2 

1.2 

1. 1 

0. H 

sand, 20 30 mesh. 
Washiid and .screened 

50 

1.4 

1.3 


1.3 

1. 2 

1.3 

1.2 

,9 

sand, helovv 30 mesh_ 

.5.5 

1.9 

1.4 

.9 

1.9 

1. 5 

1. 7 

1. 0 

1. 0 

Tujimga sand.. 

.52 

2. 0 

1. 8 

1. 2 

2.3 

2. 1 

2.2 

2. 1 

1 4 

Hanford sand .. 

51 

^ 4.K 

2.9 

1.9 

5.0 

4. 5 

4.;i 

1. 1 

2. 2 

Ramona sand. 

.54 

.5, 0 

2. 9 

2.2 

5. 2 

4. 4 

4.5 

4.2 

2,0 

Indio loam . _ .. 

70 

5. 2 

2.0 

1.0 

5. 3 

4.0 

4 3 

3,8 

1.0 

Indio very fine sand. 

48 

.5.8 

.3.2 

2. 0 

5. 9 

5. 0 

4.7 

1. 1 

1,9 

Dune sand. __ 

Buperstition (leacluMl) 

.53 

0..) 

2.0 

1.9 

0. 6 

5. 0 

5. 4 

u. 2 

2.9 

sand... . 

50 

0. 0 

2.4 

1.5 

6.5 


4.H 

4.4 

1.9 

Holland sandy loam 

41 

0.9 

4.2 

3.2 

1J\ 

0. 4 

0. 2 


2. 7 

Indio very tine sandy loam 

70 

7.3 

3.2 

1.9 

8.2 

0.9 

0.4 

•5 7 

2. 2 

Indio loam._ _ 

7.5 

7.4 

2.8 

1.9 

7.5 

0.2 

0.2 

5. 1 

1.9 

Placentia sandy loam 

Indio fine sandy loam 

43 

7.4 

3.9 

3.2 

8. 1 

0. 7 

0. } 

0. 0 

2. .5 

1 

«Weet)..: 

82 

1 7.7 

3 9 

2. 5 i 

9.2 

8. 0 


0. 0 

2.7 

Hanford flue sand .. 

47 

8J) 

3.8 

2.5 

8.H 

7.0 

7. :i 

0.8 

2.3 

Fresno fine sandy loam.. 

40 

8.9 

3.7 

2. .5 ! 

10.2 

8. 5 

8.1 

7.5 

2. 3 

Ramona fine sandy loam. 

37 

i*. 2 

5.2 

3.7 

10.1 

8.3 

8.3 

7.8 

3.6 

Tujunga Stony sand. 

Indio tine sandy loam 

58 

9.8 

6.2 

3.8 

10.2 

11. 1 

8.8 

1 8. 1 

4, 3 

(Sfect),,... j 

81 

9.9 

5.2 

3. 2 

12.3 

11.8 

10. 7 
10.0 

10.0 

8.8 
8. 7 

3, 1 
6. 0 

Placentia clay loam_ . 

Hanford gravelly sandy 

17 

10.9 

6.0 

4.7 

9.8 





loam_ . .. 

20 

11.3 

0. 4 

3.5 
3. 6 

12.6 1 
14.2 

9.8 

11.7 

9,5 

10.6 

9, 0 
9. 7 

3.5 

2.9 

Hanford sandy loam.. - 

42 

12. 4 

4.8 

San Joaquin sandy loam.. 

40 

12 5 

5.9 

4.1 

14.1 

12. 1 

12.2 

11.6 

4.3 

Greenfield loam- .,__ 

N4 

12. 7 

6.3 

5.5 

6. 1 

17.3 

20.3 

14.5 

16.6 

14.2 

13.8 

13. 1 
12.2 

5.4 

3.5 

Tulunga fine sandy loam. 

39 

13.2 

4.1 

Volt) loam... 

31 

14.3 

8.4 

6.0 

7.7 

6.7 

4.0 

6.3 

lo.I 
16. 9 
16.9 

12.6 

14.0 

14.0 

12.7 

13.2 

13.4 

11.6 

11.8 

12.6 

7.1 
4.4 

6.7 

Hanford loam... 

29 

14.5 

14.8 

Placentia loam__ 

28 

Coachella very fine sand.. 

49 

16.2 

6.7 

4.0 

18.1 

14.5 

J3.2 j 

12.1 

3,8 

Indio loam (4 feet)_ 

74 1 

15.4 

6.1 

3.3 

5.2 

18.0 

19.4 

14.5 
14.7 ‘ 

13.2 

13.4 

3,8 

5.7 

Altamont clay.. 

2 

16.6 

6.8 

15.4 

Yolo fine sandy loam_ 

38 

16.4 

8.4 

6.2 

14.7 

12.6 

12.1 

12.0 

6.6 

Total». 


279.6 

137.8 

98.0 

318.3 

1 266.3 

254.2 

233.1 

99.6 















1 on a dry-weight basis. 

< OxdiKg .soils 00 and 74. 
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Table 1.—Moisture retained by soils after moisture-extracting treatments —Con. 



Soil 

ae(*es- 

.‘^ion 

No. 

Mobs- 

ture 

equiv¬ 

alent 

1 

! 

First 

jK^rma- 

nent 

wiltinp 


Moisture retaint^*! at indicated soil- 
moisture tension 

Soil ty|>o 

Ulti¬ 

mate 

wilting 

f'Cntimeters of w'ater 

A tines 
pheres 






250 

345 

440 

518 

15 

Fine soils; 


Perrent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 1 Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Madera sandy loam _ 

45 

10.0 

6. 6 

4.8 

16.0 

13.2 

12.0 

11.8 

4.5 

Han Joaquin loam _ 


16.2 

8.1 

6.3 

18.0 

15.1 

15.4 

14.4 

6.6 

Ramona loam , .. ^ 

Indio fine .sandy loam 

27 

16.6 

8.3 

5.6 

18.7 

15.4 

15. 1 

14.3 

0.0 

(.> fW‘t ) -.-. 

Indio fine sandy loam 

70 

16.0 

6.H 

3.8 

19.9 

17.0 

16.0 

14.0 

4.6 

(1 foot) ___ 


17. 5 

5.9 

3. 5 

21.9 

17. 7 

16. 3 

14.7 

4.2 

Madera loam_ 

32 

17.6 

9.9 

7. 7 

22.1 

18.0 

18.5 

16.6 

8.4 

Hanford fine sandy loam 


17.8 

6.7 

4. 7 

22. 5 

18.0 

16.9 

15, 2 

4.3 

Altamont elay loam 

Indio very fine sandy 

" 

18.4 

10.0 

8.8 

19- 0 

16.1 

16.4 

15.3 

9.1 

loam (f) feet)... .. 

fiO 

10.0 

5.6 

4.0 

21.2 

lfl.8 

17.7 

15,0 

4.8 

Ramona elay loam _ 

15 

19.0 

9.3 

6. 3 

23. 1 

19. 4 

18.0 

17.5 

6.7 

Indio loam (3 feet). .. _. 

73 

20.2 

7.0 

4,2 

24.2 


10.8 

17,9 

5.0 

Antioch silty clay loam .. 

22 

20, 0 

10.7 

9.0 

25. 2 

20.8 

20. 0 

17.9 

9.5 

(’hinoloarn ... 

Indio very fine sandy 

:u) 

21.0 

10.2 

7. h 

23. 6 

19.7 

10.8 

18.4 

8.0 

loam (4 feet)... 

tiS 

21.2 

6.9 

4.3 

23.0 


20. 1 

18,3 

5.2 

Y olo clay loam. i 

16 

21. :i 

! 12.3 1 

10.4 ' 

23. 7 

20.4 

10.8 

18.1 

10.2 

Madera clay loam. 

Indio fine sandy loam ; 

18 

1 21.7 i 

1 11.7 : 

8.2 ; 

24. 0 

21.3 

21.4 

20. 2 

8.8 

(4 feet).. 1 

80 i 

22. 8 1 

8.8 j 

5,3 i 

27.0 

23. 7 

22. 5 

20.9 

6.4 

Indio clay loam. . i 

85 ' 

22.0 1 

8.9 

0.9 1 

29. 2 

24. 6 

23. 0 

20, 6 

6.5 

Indio loam (1 foot). 

71 i 

23. 2 1 

8.0 ; 

5.1 i 

27. 1 

22.8 

21 9 

20. 0 

6.1 

Montezuma elay.! 

4 ; 

23.4 

i:i.2i 

10.5 ! 

22.8 

20.2 

10.8 

17. 6 

1 11.3 

Hanford silty clay loam 

25 ! 

24.4 

14.3 i 

12, 1 ; 

29. 5 

24. 3 

25.4 

22.8 

! 13.2 

Montezuma clay . . . ' 

Indio fine sandy loam (2 1 

8 1 

25.0 

13. 3 ! 

10. 1 i 

30.0 

! 

25.9 

27.2 

24. 9 

12.7 

feet). . ____ 1 

78 j 

26. 1 

11.5 ■ 

5.8 * 

31.2 j 


26. 1 

24. 1 

7.0 

Fresno loam _ _ 

34 ! 

26. 8 i 

14.2 i 

9.6 ' 

34. 4 

30. 6 

20. 3 

27.2 

10.7 

Dublin clay . i 

1 1 

27.4 

16.4 i 

13.2 i 

30. 7 

27.6 

27.3 

24.0 

14.2 

Chino silly clay loam . . { 

23 ! 

27.6 

14.4 1 

10.4 i 

30. 5 

26. 8 

25. 0 

24.3 

' 11.0 

Antioch clay .. 

^ i 

20. 5 

17.8 

15. 5 ! 

38. 6 

28.5 

20.0 1 

26.9 

16.5 

Indio loam (2 feet) __ S 

Yellow clay loam (Stevens! 

72 

30.3 

8.8 I 

5 7 1 

1 

37.5 

32. 6 

31.4 

27.9 

6.7 

No. 2).. - 1 

20 I 

31.0 

20. 2 i 

16.9 1 

34.5 

31.2 

1 31. 1 

29.7 

18.4 

Ducor clay ... 

10 

31.2 1 

17.1 

14.4 1 

35. 3 

32. 0 

32. 0 

28 7 

16.5 

Merced loam___ j 

35 1 

32.0 i 

16.4 ! 

11.7 i 

39. 5 

36. 4 

34. 0 

32,5 

13.4 

Diablo clay _ _ _i 

Chino silty clay loam i 

3 

34. 1 

18.2 j 

15.0 I 

33. 1 

34. 0 

33. 0 

31.0 

17 7 

(heavy phase)__l 

24 

37. 1 

22.4 ! 

19.2 1 

40.5 1 

35. 6 

36. 5 

:43.9 

21.1 

Chino siltv clay_; 

Portersville clay. 

12 

37.6 

23.2 i 

20.1 ! 

42.8 i 

40.8 

30. 5 

36.1 

21,9 

7 

40. 2 

21. 2 ! 

17.1 j 

46,4 ! 

41. 5 

43.5 

41.2 

23.2 

Olympic clay... 

0 

41.8 

24.4 

19.9 i 

48.0 i 

42.6 

43. 1 

40. 2 

23.6 

Chino silty clay loam .. 

13 I 

43.2 

23.3 i 

14,4 j 

53. 1 ! 

48.9 

47,0 

44.0 

15.0 

Yolo clay....- 

« i 

45.0 i 

29. 6 I 

23.6 1 

52.3 1 

45. 1 

48. 1 

43.6 

26.2 

Total*. ... 


918.2; 

476.2 1 

366.3 1 

1,061.7 

020.4 

017.4 

843.1 

407,9 


» OmittiriK soils 68, 73, and 78. 


Plgure 2 is a scatter diagram showing tlie relation of the 15-at¬ 
mosphere percentage to the wilting range. Vertically placed pairs of 
points give the position of the ultimate and the first permanent wilting 
percentage of each soil on the moisture scale. The intersection of a 
vertical line connecting a pair of points with the diagonal locates the 
15-atmosphere percentage with respect to the wilting range. It is 
seen that with but comparatively few exceptions for the soils tested 
the 15-atmosphere percentage lies in the wilting range. It is estimated 
that if the complete root system of the wilted plant had been removed 
from tlie soil the wilting percentages would have been reduced by 0.2 
to 0,3 percent. This reduction would bring the 15-atmosphere per¬ 
centage of all but 7 of the 71 soils within the wilting range. 
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The location of the 15-atmosphere percentage in the wilting range 
may be indicated by another method. The soils in table 1 have been 
divided into a coarse group (moisture equivalent less than 16 percent) 
and a fine group (moisture equivalent 16 percent or higher). Totals 
of the data are given for all of the soils in the two groups except the 
five for which the data are incomplete. From these totals it is seen 
that for the coarse group the 15-atmosphere percentage lies in the 
wilting range and only 0.04 of the wilting range from the ultimate 



Figure 2.—A scatter diagram showing the relation of the 15-atinosphere per¬ 
centage to the wilting range. 

wilting percentage,and for the fine group the 15-atmosphere percentage 
is 0.38 of the wilting range from the ultimate wilting percentage. 

The problem of getting representative samples was given particular 
attention. Subsamples were taken in such a way as to cause a 
minimum of particle-size segregation after *‘pulling” all of the original 
sample on a Koroseal-coated cloth. The 15-atmosphere percentagexS 
shown in figure 2 and table 1 are tlie average of triplicate deteraiina- 
tions. The coefficient of variation ^ for the determinations was 
larger for the coarse soils, running as high as 5.0 in some cases, but the 
avera^ge coefficimt of variation for the whole group of soils was 1.46. 


^ StWniard deviation expressed a.s percentage of mean. 
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Determination of the 1 r)-atmosj)here percentages was made on 21 
individual soil samples in one extraction unit at one time ])y placing 
the samples in rublxM* rings 4.1 cm. in diameter and 1 cm. high. The 
rings were cut from the inn(‘r tube of a bicycle tire. Th(‘ samples were 
covered with individual squares of waxed papcu* when placed in the 
cell so as to minimize vapor losses during transfer to moisture boxes 
at the end of a run. 

SOIL-MOISTURE TENSION AND THE MOISTURE EQUIVALENT 

The scatter diagrams in figur(‘ 3 show the relation between moisture 
equivalent as detca’inincd by Furr and Reeves and the moisture re¬ 
tained when these soils are wetted and tlien brought to equilibrium 
on the suction plate at the four tension values 250, 345, 440, and 518 
cm. of water. The determinations were made in triidicate. The 
coeffi(dents of variation calculated foi* the 518-cm. determinations 
were not related to texture and had an average value of 1.50. It is 
evident tliat on an average there is a fairly close relation between 



Ficcre 3.—Scatter diagrains showing the relation of the moisture equivalent to 
the moisture retained by the same group of soils at soil-moisture tensions of 
250, 345, 440, and 518 cni. of water. Comparison of the change produced by 
the various tension increments is aided by the 45° reference lines. 

moisture ecjuivah'ut and the moisture retained at the moisture tension 
of 345 cm. of water {)i atmosphere). 

The totals in table 1 indicate that the ^-atmosphere p(‘rc(uitage is 
slightly lower tlian the? moisture equivalent for the coarse soils and 
slightly higher than the moisture equivalent for the fine soils. 

It will be noted that there are; inconsistencies in table 1. At 
moisture tensions of 345 and 440 cm. of water, a lower moisture con¬ 
tent was found at the lowe'r tension for some of the soils. The authors 
feel that these inconsistencies were caused by sampling error and do 
not indicate an inherent lack of precision in the suction-plate pro¬ 
cedure, since there was (excellent agreement among the triplicate 
determinations (coeflicient of variation, about 1.5). Chr(»nologically 
the moisture-retention values for the soils at 345 cm. of water tension 
were tin; last data determined in the table, and although considerable 
care was used in subsampling, the inconsistenci(‘s in the table seem to 
indicate that repeated subsampling shifted the texture of some of the 
stock samples tow^ard lower moisture retention. 
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TEMPERATURE EFFECT ON MOISTURE RETENTION 

Because of the evidence in the literature that temperature has a 
definite effect on moisture retention, it was felt that part of the scatter 
in figures 2 and 3 might arise from the fact that the various moisture- 
equivalent and wilting determinations were made at different tem¬ 
peratures. To get information on this point, 12 soils, covering a wide 
texture range, were selected from the laboratory-stock samples and 
the Furr and Reeves collection. Triplicate determinations of the 
}^-atmosphere percentage and the 15-atmosphere percentage were 
made for each soil at 4 different temperatures. The results of these 
measurements are given in table 2 and figure 4. Slope and intercept 
values for least-square straight lines are given in table 2, and these 
lines are shown in figure 4 along with the experimental points. 
With but one exception the slopes were negative, as would be ex¬ 
pected from the efi'ect of temperature on surface tension. The change 
in moisture retention per degrees of change in temperature increased 
from coarse to fine texture, but appeared not to be linearly re¬ 
lated to the moisture retention of the various soils at any given 
temperature and tension. 


Tablk 2 .—Effect of temperature on fnoisture retained at % and 15 airnoepheres 


Soil tyfw 

A cecKS- 
sion 
No. 

Moisture retained at H 
atmosphere and indicated 
temperature (“t\) 

d Pw 
'~dt 1 

Moisture retained at 15 
atmospheres tuid indicjated 
temperature (‘’C.) 

dPw 

"dn 

1 0 

12.2 

21.2 

29.7 

37.2 

1 0 

12.4 

21.1 

29.5 

37.5 



Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 


Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

. 

Per- 

Per- 




cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 


cent 

ce.jit 

cent 

cent 

cent 


Tujunga saud _ 

52 

2.70 

2. 47 

2.42 

2.23 

1.99 

-.0193 

1.06 

1.46 

1.25 

1.23 

1.00 

-.0167 

Placentia sandy loam 

43 

0.10 

5. 04 

6. 80 

5. 03 

5.60 

-.0141 

3. 49 

3.15 

3.03 

2. 78 

2. 65 

-.0244 

Hanford gravelly sandy 














loam...... 

20 

8. 4t, 

8.28 

8. 50 

8.30 

8. 40 

.004i; 

3.88 

3.45 

3. 49 

3, 31 

2. 82 

-. 0245 

Placentia loam. J 

28 

12.02 

1,2.48 

12. 41 

12.16 

12.24 

-.0118! 

0,30 

5. 79 

5. 72 

5. 39 

* 4.88 

-.0363 

Sagemoor fine sandy 







i 







loam_ _ 

s-4a~io 

11.00 

11,08 

11.04 

11.28 

11.35 

-.0103; 

0. 92 

6.18 

6. 80 

5.25 

4.79 

0563 

Indio very fine sandy 














loam. .. 

S-40 - 4 

18. 

18.31 

17. 80 

17. 98 

16.87 

-.0494 

0. 80 

6. 49 

6. 23 

6,00 

5. 83 

-.0264 

Chino loam... 

30 i 

18. 78 

'18.45 

18. 30 

[17.78 

17.90 

-.0252 

8. 91 

8. 20 

7. 94 

7.41 

0. 94 

-.0514 

Billings clay.. . 

S-4a 7 

22. 02 

122.15 

20. 00 

120.82 

19. 81 

i-.0823 

9.41 

8. 77 

8. 50 

8.13 

7.66 

-.0448 

Altamont clay loam . 

14 

15.36 

15,32 

15.28 

14.86 

15.28 

-.0070 

10. 28 

9.27 

9. 40 

8. 74 

2 7, 90 

-.0572 

Melolarid clay ___ 

S-40 2 

28. 25 

*28.00 

27.00 

27. 51 

27.32 

-.02571 

17.11 

15. 03 

14.93 

14.13! 

12.87 

-. 1082 

AntiO(;h clay_ 

5 

28.29 

27. 07 

>20. 07 

26. 31 

20. (M) 

- 0649 

20. 33) 

18.28 

16. 79 

16. 76; 

14.00 

-.1634 

Yolo clay_ _ . 

0 

44. 73 

| 44. 37 

41.80 

42.83 

41.81 

-.0808 

30. 75 

28.20 

26. 04 

24. 96 

22.69 

~. 2102 


> Values taken from least-square equation iiaviug the form Pw—a-\-ht, where Pw represents moisture 
percentage, t represents temperature, c = Pm; for <=0 and b^^dPwjdt. 

* Values calculated by C. 11. Wadleigh, using the missing-plot technique. 


SOIL-MOISTURE RETENTION CURVES 

Curves showing the relation between the security with wiiich water 
is held by soil and the amount of water in the soil are being increasingly 
used in soils w^ork because of their relation to pore-size distribution, 
structure, and the nature and extent of the soil surface (5, 9), 

The curves shown in figure 5 were obtained on air-dried and 
screened soil samples, this being the normal preparation for moisture- 
equivalent and wilting-point determinations. The jog in the curves 
at the 1-atmosphere percentage occui-s at the juncture between 
pressure-plate and pressure-membrane data. With one exception for 
the curves shown, the discrepancy is less than 0,5 percent and is 
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believed to be due to soil differences or other imperfection m experi¬ 
mental procedure and is not to be attributed to the change from the 
ceramic plate to the cellulose membrane. Curves obtained on 
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dry soil on a ciiTiilar Visking membrane 29 cm. in diameter, whereas 
for the low-tension data approximately 55 gm. of soil was spread 
on a ceramic plate 8.9 cm. in diameter. 

A number of interesting facts are brought out by the curves plotted 
on the logarithmic scale. The marked differences in slope and the 
crossing of the cuiwes in the high-tension ranges discourage any attempt 
to find a general relation between moisture equivalent and the wilting 
percentage. It is apparent that some of tlie curves that coincide 
at the 15-atmosphere tension are widely separated at lower tensions. 
Since the position and slopes of the curvi^s at the higlier tensions are 
determined largely by tlie kind and amount of soil colloid, it is likely 
that moisture-retention data on the ext ract(‘(] colloid will have some 
use in colloid identification work. Tlie Aiken soil is known to have 
predominantly kaolinitic colloid and in the fu^ld has a very narrow 
range of moisture availabh' for plants, as indicated by the steepness 
of the moisture-r(‘tention curve for the Aiki^n soil, which is marked 
vS 40- 6 in figure 5. 

The smooth curvi's hetw(‘en the experiimaital points might be 
somewhat altered if additional points were determiiKal. In the low- 
tension range the curves are shiftiul conskh'rably by small changes in 
the history or physical condition of th<‘ sjimple, but this sensitivity 
increasi's tlu' usefulness of the curves for studying tlie stability of 
structure as propos(‘d by Cliilds (5). Since the determinations 
were made on air-dried and sci*e(‘ned sam])les, the curve's diffe'i* from 
those that woulel have been obtained with tielel structure. 

The' moisture-retention elata shown l)v the' leigarithmic curves for 
soils 54 and 9 in figure 5 are replotte'd in (he upper right-hand corner 
e)f the figure on linear scales. This was elone to illustrate the effect 
of the methoel eif plotting on the apparent shape of the' eairves. The 
saiiu^ moisture scale was used for all of the' inset e'urve's, [)ut the' dotted 
curves show the' retention data for 0 2()() e*m. of water; the brokem 
curves, for 0 2,000 eun.; anel the seilid-line curve's, for 0 20,000 cm. It 
is at once appare'iit that the position of the' ^Ovue'e'/^ of the e*urve' on 
the moisture axis de'peiids on the scale aiiel the amount of the' re'tention 
curve being examine'd. The appearance of rapid change in the slope 
eif the curve in this region lias no special liiological or physical signifi¬ 
cance as far as the moist ure'-retaining cliaracteristie's of the soil are 
concerned. 

SOIL-MOISTURE RELATIONS IN THE 1-ATMOSPHERE RANGE 

The moisture equivalent has been wideiy use'd as an inelex of moisture 
retention by soil, and it is interesting to see how this constant is 
related to the moisture-retention curvi'. 

The work of Schaffer, Wallace, and Garwood (16) indicates that 
the pressure in the soil moisture is zero at the periphery of the mois¬ 
ture-equivalent centrifuge sample. From this boundary condition, 
the soil-moisture-tension values at successive l-rnin. distances from 
the periphery or moisturtvoutflow surface of the centrifuge sample 
may be calculated (15) from the equation (coV 2 < 7 )(ri^—r 2 ^) and 
are found to be successively (h lOJ, 201, 301, 400, 498, 596, 692, 789, 
884, and 979 cm. of water. Quantities represented by the symbols in 
the equation are tension; w, angular velocity of centrifuge; g, ac¬ 
celeration of gravity; ri and ^ 2 , distances from center of rotation. The 
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depths of the soil after centrifugation for a number of 30-gm. moisture- 
equivalent samples were carefully measured, and the majority were 
found to range from 9 to 10 mm. deep. 

Table 3. — Moidure-retention data as related to moisture equivalent, tensiometer 
range, and field capacity 


Soil aceossion No. 


Item 

65 

54 

76 

17 

N4 

36 

16 

34 

5 

12 

9 

13 

(1) Moi.sture equivalent - 

1.9 

5.0 

7.4 

10.9 

12.7 

17.8 

21. 3 

26.8 

29.6 

37.6 

41.8 

43.2 

(2) AveraRe Pw^ from 
curves In flRure 5 over 
0.1- to 1.0- atmos¬ 
phere tension range.- 

1.6 

5.0 

6.6 

10. 9 

15. 5 

19.6 

2:1.0 

31. 5 

30.6 

43. 3 

45.9 

■ 48.9 

(3) Ratio between nurn- 
Iws in item 2 and 
item 1 __ 

.84 

1.00 

.88 

1.00 

1.22 

1. 10 

1.08 

1.16 

1.04 

1. 15 

1.10 

1.13 

(4) Tension value on 













curve at Fw in Item 

2... 

450 

400 

420 

410 

420 

442 

415 

4H3 

450 

450 

450 

476 

(5) Piv at 40 era. of water 













tension. 

5, 5 

18. 1 

30. 4 

29.0 

35.4 

' 38.2 

1 48.9 

43.4 

52. S 

' 69.8 

' 68.3 

72.7 

(6) Ratio of Fu> at 40 cm. 
of water tension to 
the moisture equiva¬ 
lent multiplied by 2 

1.42 

1.81 

t 

2.06 

1 

1. 33 

1.39 

1.07 

1. 15 

.81 

.89 


.82 

.84 

(7) Difference betwwm 













Pw at 0.1- and 0.85- 
atniosphcre tension . 

1. 25 

4.5 

11.6 

12.1 

1 

16.3 

21.0 

19. 6 

13.8 

12.8 ! 

1 

19. 3 

16.3 

21.1 

(8) Difference between 
Pw at 0.1- and IT)- 
alniosphere tension . 

1.7 

6.7 

14.9 

15.7 

23.4 

31.0 

28.4 

29.8 

2:i. 8 

1 

36.1 

33.7 1 

49.4 

(9) Ratio betwetm num- 
l>ers in item 7 and 
item 8 . . .. 

.74 

.67 

.78 

.77 

.7o| 

.68 

1 

. 69 

.46 

... 

! 

i 

. 53 i 

.45^ 

.43 


> The symbol Fw represents percentage of water in the soil expresstid on a dry-weight basis. 


It is difficult to say exactly where in the centrifuge soil-cup system 
the zero-pressure boundary condition applies. If this is taken to be 
the surface between the screen jind the centrifuge case, then about 
1 mm. is taken up by the screen and the filter paper, and on the basis 
of the above calculations this would give a tension of 100 cm. 
of water at the outer surface of the soil. The moisture equivalent 
is the average moisture content for the whole centrifuge sample and, 
therefore, should be the average of moisture values taken from a 
retention curve at points corresponding to the tension and packing 
at successive l-mrn. layers of the sample. Since the departure from 
linear tension distribution is small, it should be possible to approxi¬ 
mate the moisture equivalent by averaging the moisture-content 
values on the moisture-retention curve for the centrifuged sample 
between the tension limits determined by the distances of the inner 
and outer soil boundary from the water-outflow surface. The 
average moisture percentage for the 100 to 1,000 cm. of water-tension 
range of each of the curves m figure 5 was determined, and these values 
ore given in item 2 of table 3. The ratios of these average values to 
the corresponding moisture ^uivalents are given in item 3. The 
average value ratio is 1.06. These results are about what might be 
expected, since for most soils centrifugation produces denser packing 
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and less pore space than existed in the uncentrifuged pressure-plate 
samples. The curves in figure 5, particularly at lower tensions, show 
higher moisture retention than would be found if the samples had 
been compacted in the centrifuge. The foregoing analysis, therefore, 
supports the view that the moisture equivalent is the average value 
over approximately the 0.1- to 1.0-atmosphere tension range for a 
moisture-retention curve tliat takes into account centrifuge packing 
effects. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the moisture equivalent 
cannot be generally used as an index of either the upper (3,11) or the 
lower ® (20) limit of moisture usable by plants in the field. Moisture 
equivalent has the advantage of being a definite reproducible quantity 
not too difficult to determine, but this is insufficient justification for 
its continued use provided something more closely related to the 
available moisture range can be found. It is apparent from figure 3 
that moisture-retention values in the ji- to K-atmosphere ranges are 
too closely related to moisture equivalent to be of appreciably greater 
use or significance, except that (1) they are less expensive to determine 
and (2) they do represent a more definite physical property of the 
soil moisture. This latter is some advantage since it makes the deter¬ 
mination independent of the kind of apparatus used, provided, of 
cours(‘, that the procedure does not, alter the condition of the sample. 
As a substitute for moisture equivalent the }' 3 -atmosphere percentage 
appears to im^rit some consideration, but the authors feel that the 
expression ^hnoisture equivalent^' should be used only in connection 
with det('rminations made with the Briggs and McLane equipment. 

From tensiometer data now availabl(‘. for several soils it appears 
that field capacity may correspond to a tensiometer reading somewhere 
near 0.1 atmosphere, Imt there seems to l)e no distinctive feature of the 
tension-time curve following irrigation that can be associated with the 
condition of field (capacity. If further field measimments should 
indicate that there is a certain tension range that approximates field 
capacity, it would be possible, by adjusting the height of the sample, 
the thickness of a standard porous pad under the sample, and the 
speed, to set up a centrifuge method that would give the average 
moisture percentage for any section of a moisture-retention curve. 
The fact that the field capacity depends on the nature and condition 
of the whole profile, including the initial moisture distribution, the 
moisture-transmitting properties of the soil, the moisture-retaining 
properties of the soil, and the amount of water applied, increases the 
difficulty of basing a field-capacity estimate on a soil sample isolated 
from the profile. 

It might be expected that an estimate of field capacity could be 
more readily based on a soil sample having field structure than on 
one that is dried and screened, but the advantages of the latter for 
routine work are obvious. Centrifuge packing may partly overcome 
the structural disruption caused by screening, but the ratio of field 
capacity to moisture equivalent is considerably higher for coarse 
than for fine soils (3, 11). The possibility that a moisture-retention 
value at a lower tension than the }^-atmosphere percentage may be 
a better indication of field capacity is suggested by the fact that this 
tension empties a relatively larger fraction of the pore space for the 


^ See footnote 3, p. 216. 
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coarse-textured soils than for the fine-textured soils. The numbers 
given in item 6 of table 3 were obtained by dividing the moisture 
retained at 40 cm. of water tension (item 5) by twice the moisture 
equivalent. These numbei-s when plotted against moisture equivalent 
correspond closely to Browning^s (5) field-capacity moisture-equivalent 
ratio curve when the latter is corrected for the cliffertuice between the 
Gooch crucible and the standard moisture-equivalent procedure. 
This correspondence indicates that for these 12 soils half the water 
retained at 40 cm. of water tension by a sample that has been air- 
dried and screened closely approximates the field capacity as deter¬ 
mined by Browning, This agreenient may be only fortuitous, but it is 
possible that further w^ork along this general line may yield a uscfful 
field-capacity index. 

The curves in figure 5 give basis for an estimate of the f]*iiciion of 
the available range of moistur(‘. over which tension)(‘ters can be used. 
Item 7 in table 3 gives the difference betwt‘en the O.l-atmospheJ’e 
percentage and 0.8r)-atmosphei'e percentage, these being common 
limits between which field tensionietcu's (iS) hav(‘ been found lo 
operate. The figures in item 8 are the diffeience between 0.1-atmos¬ 
phere percentage and IS-atmosphere percentage and are a measure 
of the available range of moisture for the various soils. Item 9 
gives the ratios of the numbers in item 7 to those in item 8 and indi- 
catc^s the fraction of the available range over which tensiometers 
can be used. Tliis fraction is seen to vary from less than 0.5 in the 
fine soils to about 0.8 in the coarse soils. Under conditions of re¬ 
stricted drainage, this fraction is appreciably iiuu'eased. For a soil 
having a p('rmanent wilting pei*eentage of 3.7, which was used in 
20-gallon culture cans ixrovidod with free drainages it has been found 
that the moisture range ovei* which tensionnqo's operate (‘omprises 
0.9 of the available range. 

SOIL-MOISTURE TENSION IN THE WILTING RANGE 

Since it is not yet possible to measure directly tlu; soil-moisture 
tension in a sample of soil in the wilting range, some information 
on the rang(‘ in tension that corresponds to the wilting range may be 
obtained indirectly by placing the wilting percentages on the moisture- 
retention curves (Z^, 21). 

Ill figure 6 the first permanent wilting percentage and the ultimate 
wilting ])ercentage as determined by Furr and Reeves have been 
located on moisture-retention curves deteimined with the pressui-e- 
membjane apparatus. Bjok(>n lines indicate wlnire tl)e curves were 
extrapolated beyond the experimentally determined points. From 
these results it would seem that neither the first permanent wilting 
percentage nor the ultimate wilting percentage is closely ndated to 
soil-moisture tension. 

To get information on the free energy, or pF, at wilting for the 
Furr and Reeves samples requires consideration of soluble salt con¬ 
tent as well as soil-moisture tension. The osmotic concentration 
of the soil solutions at the wilting points could have been determined 
by measining the freezing points on soil solutions extracted from 
samples in which the sunflowers were wilted. This was not done, 

»Correspondence with C. S. Scofield concerning work in progre^ss at the Rubidoux I.aboratorv, llivor* 
Bide, Calif. 
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but an estimate of the cmmotic pressures involved can be obtained 
by another method. Column 2 of table 4 gives the moisture per¬ 
centage of the soils at the beginning of the extraction process used 
for tlie determination of the curves in figure 6. The amounts of 
dissolved solids in the extracts were determined, and the soluble 
salt content of tlu', soils, expressed as percentage on a dry basis, is 
given in column 3. Column 4 gives the osmotic conciuitration of 
tlie extracted solution. This latter was obtaiiK'd by dividing the 
electrical conductivity expressed in micromhos (at 25° C.) by 28.5.^” 
Multiplying these yalu(‘s by the ratios of tin* initial extra(‘tion i)er- 
centag(^ to the wilting pei‘c(‘ntages gives an indication of the osmotic 
prcvssures at the wilting points.^' The remainder' of the table gives 
the soil-moistur(‘ tension, the osmotic concentration, and the sum 
of these two at first i)(‘rrnanent wdlting and ultimate wilting. 


Table 4. — Sotl-yfioisturc femirni and osmotic concentration of the soil solution 

at wilting 


First porniaiu-nt wilt- 
iriK 


ritinintc vviltiug 


Soil Hccession N<. 

! /V’ 

; before 

exlnie- 

.SoJulde 
.salt in 
s«>il 

O.sinot- 
ie con- 
centra- 

Soil- 

t )sinot- 

Soil- 

mois¬ 

ture 

Soil- 

O.smot- 


1 ion 

extract 

niois- 

ie con- 

tension 

mois- 

ie eon- 




tore 

ci'iitra* 

-f os- 

i tore 

(•('iii.ra- 





tension 

timi 

im,ojc 

Concen¬ 

tration 

tension 

tion 



l^fTCfnt 

At tnoK. 

Atmos. 

Atmo.s. 

Atmihs. 

Atmos. 

,\tfnos 

49. 

6.5, .3 

0 06 

0, 37 

S. 8 

1 2 

13.0 

’ 23. 7 

6.0 

74 

61. 2 

. 0<i 

.34 

8. 0 

3. 4 

11.1 

35. 5 

6. 3 

79 . 

.... , r>s. 7 

.04 

. 26. 

7.0 

2. 2 

9. 2 

i 28. 9 

4, 0 

73 

74. 2 

.08 

.31 

9. 2 

3. 3 

12 5 

1 27.0 

5, 5 

33 

1.5. 8 

. 01 

. 33 

7. 7 

1.9 

9. 6 

18.4 

2,4 

38.. . 

. ! .53 7 

. 10 

.71 

5.0 

4.6 

9. 6 

16. 4 

6.7 

80 . . 

7t). 0 

. 05 

.30 

7,8 

2.6 

10. 1 

27.0 

4. 3 

72. 

., _...! 89. 3 i 

.08 

. 35 1 

8. 8 ! 

3. 5 

1 12.3 

i 20.5 , 

5. 5 

J.5 . 

62.0 ; 

.36 ; 

1.47 j 

5.9 j 

9. 8 

i 15.7 

1 20.9 1 

14. 5 

14 

66. 7 ! 

06 1 

I .2^ ; 

8.7 i 

1. 5 

j 10.2 

: 16.0 : 

1.7 

22 

71.9 ; 

.07 1 

' .36 i 

9.7 1 

2. 4 

12. 1 

i 21. 4 i 

2.9 

78 ' 

, . ' 83, 7 j 

,06. ; 

.31 ; 

5. 8 ! 

2. 3 

8. 1 

i 24. 8 1 

4. 5 

18 . _ 

70. 7 1 

. IJ : 

.76 , 

7. 2 1 

4.6 

JI.8 

1 21.9 J 

6. 0 

16 . 

. . ' 8.5.6 ; 

.07 : 

.33 ! 

7 2 1 

2. 3 i 

9. 5 

24.0 1 

2.7 ! 

8 , . 

72. 5 ; 

.06 1 

.31 1 

12.9 I 

1.9 1 

14.8 

i 12.2 ! 

2.4 i 

2fi 

__ i 82. 9 j 

.07 ! 

.37 t 

7.0 

2. I 1 

9. 1 

i 25. 2 j 

2.5 j 

2;{ . _ V . 

.. J 88. 7 : 

.26 ' 

.91 1 

6. 3 

5.6 

11:9 

1 18. 4 ' 

7.8 ! 

i 

- . ; 88. 3 ! 

. J6 ; 

. 73 

8,2 ' 

3.9 1 

12. 1 : 

23.2 ; 

4.9 ; 

10 . 

79. 4 i 

.01 

.21 ■ 

13. 2 ■ 

1.0 i 

14.2 1 

27,6 : 

L2 j 

3 ... 

... .. 1 87. 9 ‘ 

.08 

.37 i 

11.2 ; 

1.8 I 

13.0 ! 

27. 6 ; 


20..... . 

. .. 102.8 : 

.11 ' 

.40 j 

8.9 i 

2.0 j 

10.9 ! 

21,9 

2:4 i 


_ ' 02.4 ; 

.08 ; 

. 33 i 


1. 4 1 

8. 6 ' 

58. 2 : 

1. 8 1 

24 . 

.... ... ]14.0 ' 

13 : 

.40 ; 

5. (i i 

2,0 i 

7. 6 

23.7 ‘ 

3.0 ! 

____ 

_i 126. 2 ; 

1 1.60 . 



16.0 j 

23.5 1 

21.0 1 

20. I ! 


Soil* 
mois¬ 
ture 
tonsinn 
-f os- 
motie 
coucen- 
IratioD 

Atmos. 

2{i.7 

41.8 
:V2. y 
32, 5 

20.8 

23.1 

31.3 
26.0 
.3.5. 4 

17.7 

24.3 
29. .3 
28. .5 
20. 7 
44. 6 

27.7 

26.2 
28. 1 

28.8 
21 ). 8 
24. 3 
00. (1 
2)i. 7 
44. I 


* 'J'his s lil WHS leuclicd before <l(’(entiiiHnp the wiltiim iK*reunt!iKes. 


The frequency diagrams in figure 7 suminarizt' the moisture-reten¬ 
tion data at the two wilting va]u(‘S. It is seen that first permanent 
wilting for thest* soils occiirred in the tension range 5 to 13 atmos¬ 
pheres, wdth 14 out of the 24 soils wilting in the 7- to 9-atmosphere 
range. When osmotic effects are added to soil-moisture tension it is 
seen that at first permanent wilting these soils are distributed fairly 

Ma<ust.\d, O. C.t Ayers, A, I)., WADi.Eirtii. C. IT., ami OAoni, 11. O. ekkeot of .sm.t concentra¬ 
tion, KIND OF SALT, AND CLIMATE ON PLANT GROWTH IN SAND CULTURES, rinut Physiol. J8. L51-166. 
1944. 

This calculation is only an approximation, since it involves th<* assumption that the total dissolved 
solids and the degree of ionization remain unchanged as the plants dry the soil from the initial extractons 
percentage to the wilting points. Also the factor 28.6 is not constant but depends on the composition of 
the salts present. 
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uniformly over the equivalent pressure range from 7.5 to 16 atmos¬ 
pheres. 

Ultimate wilting occurs over a much wider tension range than first 
permanent wilting. The soil-moisture tension at ultimate wilting 
was below 30 atmospheres for all but 3 of the soils, and 17 out of the 



Figure 6. —Moisture-retention curves in the wilting range as determined with 
pressure-membrane apparatus. The ultimate and first permanent wilt¬ 
ing percentage points provide an indirect indication of the range in tension. 


24 soils underwent permanent wilting in the tension range from 20 to 
30 atmospheres. Combining osmotic pressure with soil-moisture 
tension at ultimate wilting causes no significant rearrangement, or 
grouping of the points in the frequency dia^'am. 

One conclusion that might be drawn from figure 7 is that tiie phenom¬ 
ena of first permanent and ultimate wilting o(‘cur over a range in 
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Figure 7.—Soil-moisture tension and sum of soil-moisture tension and osmotic 
concentration at first permanent wilting and ultimate wilting. 


tension or free energy. Unfortunately these results must be regarded 
as tentative, because the moisture-retention curves in figure 6 were 
determined when many of the soil samples were nearly exliausted 
from subsampling by different people, and it is possible that the final 
samples were not entirely representative of the original samples in 
which the sunflowers were grown. 
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MOISTURE MOVEMENT IN THE WILTING RANGE 

Tlie pressure-membrane apparatus appears to provide a useful 
means for studying tnoistiire movement in relatively dry soils. The 
curves in figure 8 show typical summation extraction data from which 
the curves in figun' 6 wen? determined. The z(‘ro of the water- 
extracted scale was taken at the 5-atmosphere ecjuilibrium, and to con¬ 
serve spa(?e in graphing the curves were returned to the zero of the 
time scale at each pressure increment. The extraction pressures are 
indicated on the curves. 

A burette clamp was used to mount an ordinary lOO-ml. stopcock 
burette on one of the tripod legs of the extraction cell, and the ex- 



froin 400 gm. of soil on a Visking membrane having an area of 600 cm.^ 


tracted solution was hni to the burette tip through a 0.16-mm.-bore 
copper tube which was closely (;oupled with rubber tubing. With 
this arrangement, the gas diffusing through the membrane keeps the 
extracted solution transported to the burette and a solution outflow 
of 0.10 ml. or less is easily detectable. The cross on each curve indi¬ 
cates the burette reading at which equilibrium was attained and beyond 
which no further outflow took place. It is significant that when the 
15-atmospherc equilibrium was attained no further ou tflow took place 
during a 10- to 15-hour period, but when the extraction pressure was 
stepped up to 27 atmospheres outflow immediately commenced and 
continued until a new equilibrium was reached. 

There is no indication that 27 atmospheres is anywhere near the 
limit for this type of experiment either for the satisfactory operation 

G07477—44-2 
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of the membrane or the moisture-transmitting properties of the soil. 
Moisture extraction through a Visking membrane has been continued 
at 15 atmospheres for periods as long as a month with no apparent 
weakening of the membrane or development of leaks. There is a 
steady difl'usion of gas through the membrane during extraction, and 
this diffusion rate for nitrogen is approximately 1.3X10“*' ml. 0111 .“^ 
sec.“* atmos.“*. Apparently iron rust has a decidedly deteriorating 
effect on the membrane and will cause leaks in a short time. Trouble 
from this source can be prevented by a protective coating on the cyl¬ 
inder of the extraction cell. 

On tlie basis of experiments by Lewis (70), it is inferred that moisture 
movement of the type illustrated in figur(‘ 8 is over the surface of the 
soil and that vapor transfer plays a minor role in the absence of tem¬ 
perature gradients. 

The statement is j-epeatedly made in the literature that moisture 
movement in unsaturated soil c(‘ases at some moisture cont(‘nt not 
far below the fi(‘ld capacity. This is substantially true for practical 
purposes when dealing with such probhuns as the motion of a 12-iMch 
irrigation into a G-foot layer of dry soil, but one w^ould hesitate 
to say that moisture movement of the magTiitude shown by tlu' 27- 
atmosphere curves in figm*e 8 is of no practi(‘aJ importance in time of 
drought to plants with establislied root systems. 

SOIL-MOISTURE ENERGY RELATIONS 

Vai'ioiis means have l)een used in the past (4, 17) for evpr(‘ssing 
the energy of retention of water by soil, or the physical condition 
of water in soil at various moisture contents. The work involved ])er 
unit mass in the transf(‘i* of a small element, of wuiter betweem a reder- 
ence state such as a free ffat water surface and the moisture' system in 
soil can be expressed in terms of the thermodynaimc function partial 
molal or partial specific fnve* energy. Edh'fsen (7) and Edlefsem and 
Anderson (8) have recemtly discussed this function and its usefulru'ss 
in connection with soil moisture and plant work. Various physical 
processes and mechanisms contribute to the retention of w ate'r by soil, 
but the free-(*nergy function seems to l)e suitable for tlie most ge'iu'ral 
treatment of soil-moisture problems from the eiu'rgy standpoint. 
Unfortunately, convenient and accurate methods for nu'asuring the 
free energy of soil moisture over tin* plant-growth moisture range are 
not now available. Vapor-j)ressure methods do not yet have suffi¬ 
cient precision. Free-(‘nergy determinations from freezing-point 
depression measurements have been made with some success by 
Scliofield and Botelho da Costa (/8’), Bodman and Day (/), anti 
Edlefsen and Anderson (8), but I'f'sults appear to depc'iid on the experi¬ 
mental procedure used and difficulties are encountered at moisture 
contents in the wulting range. As improvement s in measuring methods 
are made (19), it is likely that (jorrect use of the theory in calculating 
the free energy of soil water from freezing-point data will become 
easier. 

On the basis of experimental results obtainable with pressure- 
membj’ane apparatus, it is cx)nvenient to divide the forces contributing 
to the energy of retention of moisture by soil into two classes: (1) 

. ’JDaY, P. R. THE MOIHTURE POTENTIAL OF SOILS BY TnKCKyOSCOI'ICMISTHOD. 132 pp. 1940. (Th(\sJs 
on fllo at Univ. Calif., Berkeley, Calif.] 
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Those arising from dissolved materials as expressed in terms of osmotic 
concentration of an extracted sample of the soil soliitjon and (2) all 
other forces. P\)rce action of the second class can be measured by 
the use of membranes permeable to the soil solution. The physical 
quality that is determined (experimentally by such imunbraiu's is the 
negative pr(‘ssure to which a solution must be sulijc'cted to be at 
equilibrium through th(‘ mem brains with the same solution in the soil. 

Past discussions of soil-moisture energy reflations hav(‘ often been 
confus(‘d or ambiguous in tluar handling of osmotic efr('cis. In spite 
of its histoi'ical significance, the irsefulness of capillary i)ot(‘ntial is 
considerably l(fss(‘U(‘d by its inde,finit(‘n(‘ss and by the fact that it is 
soimdimes us(h1 as including and sometinnfs as excluding osmotic 
(‘ff(‘cts. It is cl(‘ar that soil-moisture retention data obtaiiual with 
tensiometer, suction-plate, pressu re-mem I )ran(‘, or c(‘ntrifugation ap- 
paiatus are independiuit of and do not involve' solution concentration 
<*ff(‘cts ('xcept insofar as the* presence' of soluble material changes such 
physical properties erf the' syste'jn as surface tension and density of 
the soil solution or hydi'ation anel floe'e*ulation of the soil colloid. 
Schofield (17), in a fruitful anel stimulating paper, propose'd the pF 
as a fre'e'-e'iiergy scale', spe'cifying vapor-j)r‘e*ssure' and freezing-point 
methoels for its dete'i'minalion. But in the same' paper he expressc'd 
suelion-plate' anel e'entrifugatiern data in terms of pP\ thei’cby negh'ct- 
ing without c.onunent the' (‘ffe'e*t of solulle' salts on pP^. Many other 
writers have perpe'tuale'el this e'rror in the lite'ratui’e' (9, Id, ^1). 

If pP" is to be' accepted as a freef-energy scale it should be corre'ctly 
usc'd and sliould be ele'arly distinguislu'ei from pre'ssure ele'lie'it'ne'y or 
soil-moisture tension. In le^adiefd serils, of course, the osmertic cnm- 
ponent of the* pF e‘an be' lU'gligible*, but in normal soils from seuniarid 
oi’ iri’igate'el regions, dissolved material may account for the majoj* 
f)art erf the' fi’e'e' e'lie'rgy of the soil water. P'or example, Botelho eia 
C\)sta (£) nie'asure'd free*zing [)oints for 14 California soils supplied 
by W'ihme'yer and founei that the average pP' at tlie moisture equiv- 
ale'ut w^as .1.07. Day, using a dilTeu'cmt freezing-point teelmiquc on 
anotlu'r set of 14 C^ilifornia soils, found the average value of tlie* pF 
at the moisture equivahait to be 2.97. If osmotic e'fTe'cts are disin- 
garele'el, the* e-alculation of tension value's from tluvse pF valu(\s give's 
1,177) and 987 cm. of water, wdiere'as both tht'oretical and e'xperimental 
results in a pre'ce'ding se'ction of this pape'.r indicate that the soil- 
moistun' tension at a moistures percentage equal to tin' moisture 
eeiuivah'nt will ace’ount for le^ss than half of the'se e'lu'rgy value's. 

At this hiboratory, where the elTe'cts of salt on the grow th anel yield 
of plants are being studieM, atte*nipts are being made to se'gregate 
and evaluate the ('ffe'cts of .soil-moisture tension anel osmotie* concen¬ 
tration as tiu*y opi'rate to determim* the^ availability of moisture to 
plants. Ap{)areritly, considei'able work must be done Irefore the 
energetics of wilting will be well understood, because at pre'sent, in¬ 
formation on salt effects re'lated to this y>henomenon are fragmentary 
and (X)nflie‘ting. 

There* is a simple but significant experime'nt that seems to have a 
direct l)earing on the relation of salt to moisture move'ment in soil. If 
a tensiometer is filled with distilled water and the* manometer is 
allowed to attain an equilibrium reading with the porous cup standing 
in distilled water at a fixed h>vel above the porous surface, it is found 


i*See footnote 12, p. 232 
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that the manometer indicates practically no change in pressure (less 
than 0.003 atmosphere) when saturated sodium chloride or other 
strong salt solution is substituted for the distilled water surrounding 
the cup. From this it is inferred that in soils in the absence of semi- 
permeable membranes, moisture flow is produced primarily by gravity 
and gradients in soil-moisture tension and not directly by solution 
concentration gradients. The semipermeable characteristic of the 
plant root with its discriminating action against the uptake of most of 
the common salts must cause a build-up of the salt concentration at 
the root surface during moisture absorption, and it is possible that a 
correct appraisal of the root environment with regard to osmotic 
effects may be even more difficult than with respect to soil-moisture 
tension. 

SUMMARY 

By means of porous ceramic and cellulose membranes, a study of 
soil-moisture retention has been made on samples of 71 southern 
California soils for which Furr and Reeves detemiined the moisture 
equivalent, the first permanent wilting percentage, and th(^ ultimate 
wilting percentage. 

It was found that for 64 of tl\e 71 soils studied the 15-atmosphere 
percentage lies in the wilting range somewhere betwcaui the first 
permanent wilting percentage and the ultimate wilting percentage. 
The soil-moisture tension at first permanent wilting for sunflowers was 
found to range from 5 to 13 atmospheres, but the majority of the soils 
showed first permanent wilting in the 7- to 9-atmosphere range. The 
soil-moisture tension at ultimate wilting was below 30 atmospheres for 
all but 3 of the soils, and 17 out of the 24 soils tested underwent 
permanent wilting in the range from 20 to 30 atmosph(T(>s. Moisture 
transfer in soils at moisture contents in the wilting range, as indicated 
by the rate of extraction of moisture from soil in the pressure-mem¬ 
brane apparatus at 15 and 27 atmospheres, is apparently more rapid 
than can be account('d for by vapor diffusion and should be of })ractical 
importance to plant-root systems under drought conditions. 

The moisture equivalent is the average value over approximately 
the 0.1- to 1.0-atrnosphere tension range for a moisture retention 
curve that takes into account centrifuge packing effects. From deter¬ 
minations made on a suction plate it was found that, on an average 
for the 71 soils studied, the moisture retaiiu'd by an air-dried and 
screened but uncentrifuged sample at a tension of one-third of an 
atmosphere corresponds (;losely to the moisture equivalent. A set of 
moisture-retention curves, covering the tension range from 2 to 20,000 
cm. of water and for a wide range of soil textures, shows considerable 
intercrossing of the various curves throughout the whole tension range. 

Tensiometer, suction-plate, pressure-plate, pressure-membrane, or 
centrifugation apparatus may be used for determining eq\nvalent 
negative pressure or soil-moisture tension, but, without disregarding 
osmotic effects, none of these can be used for determining pF if the 
latter is to be taken as a free-energy scale as originally proposed. 
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DEFICIENCY, TOXICITY, AND ACCUMULATION OF 
BORON IN PLANTS ^ 


By Frank M. Eaton 2 3 

Formerly plant physiologist, Division of Irrigation Agriculture^ Bureau of Plant 

Industry, Soils, and. Agricultural Fmgineermg, Agricultural Research Adminis 

tration, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

In s()m(‘ irrigntcd areas of tlio llu* concentration of boron in 

the water supply is so lii^h as to cause injury to field and dooryard 
plantings, whereas in other areas the concentration is so low as to 
suggest that here and there boron applications might improve the 
growth of plants with high boron requirements. 

The symptoms of bor’on (hdiciency and boron excess ar(‘ often so 
striking in character that tliey are of great valiu' in the interpretation 
of the boron conditions existing on irrigated lands as well as on agri¬ 
cultural lands genei’ally. The symptoms of deficiivncy and injury 
show so much variation, however, betw'een species in r(‘spect both to 
cliaracter and intensity, that background information of d(‘finite 
natur(‘ is almost a icquisite to satisfactory diagnosis or reliable con¬ 
clusions. 

The work on which this paper is based was begun in 1929. Since 
the work was cornphded, much lias Ixarn publishtai’on the morphologi¬ 
cal cliang(*s ajid pliysiological reactions induced by a lack or an excess 
of boron, tog(‘ther with other results on many of the plants included 
her(‘in. Inasmuch as all or nearly all of this literature has found a 
place in compreh(‘nsive abstracts, it has not seemed necessary to 
review it luvnc 

The pics(*nt paper rc^ports the results of tests to determine the 
symptoms, growth reactions, and boron-accumulation characteristics 
of plants grown in sand cultures supplied witli different quantities of 
boron. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

MATERIAL 

Fifty species of jdants (58 vari('ties) were grown out of doors in 
each of (> large sand cultures. These cultures w(‘re supplied with 
nutrient solutions containing a trace (0.03 to 0.04 p. p. rn.), 1,5,10,15, 
and 25 parts per million of boron, respe(’dively. WluMi the tolerance 

‘ Rea^ivecj for i)ubli(mtion December 24. J942. 

* Now senior plant i)hysiolofjist, Division of Cotton and Other Fiber Croi)s and Diseases, Hurcjiu of 
riant Industry, Soils, and ARricultural Kngineerinp;. 
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of the plants and other conditions of the experiment permitted, the 
plantinj^s were carried to an advanced stage of maturity. The weights 
of the plants produced and the concentrations of boron in the leaves 
and otlier parts were determined. The inclusion of so large a number 
of species in the work limited the number of plants of each that could 
be grown and, owing to the small populations, it was necessary to 
select carefully the plants for transplanting or to plant many extra 
seeds so that offtype, especially vigorous, or undersized individuals 
could be dis(‘arded during the successive stages of thinning. 

The investigation was conducted at Riverside, Calif., and the data 
reported were obtained during the‘period from May 1930 to March 
1934. There were four summer and four winter plantings, each of 
which included six or more varieties grown together in each of tlie sand 
cultures. 

PI.AN OF PROCEDURE 

The investigation was begun on an exploratory basis in 1929 with 
five sand beds. The summer and winter plantings of that year pro¬ 
vided an opportunity for orientation not only in regard to the diver¬ 
sity and nature of the boron reactions of plants but also for the 
improvement of experimental procedure. Although the 1929 data 
are not tabulated in this paper, they are regarded as valid and are 
occasionally referred to for additional information on crops grown 
during the succeeding years. 

The 1929 results served to emphasize the diversity in the boron 
requirements and tolerance of difrerent species and indicated tliat six 
boron concentrations pi-obably represented tlie minimum numlx'r of 
treatments that could reasonably be expected to serve the purposes 
of the investigation. Accordingly, it became necessary to evaluate 
the advantages, on the one hand, of using few('r concentrations of 
boron in the interest of replicatcMl treatments-and the ('ustoinary cri¬ 
teria of statistical significance or, on the otlnu* hand, of using the six 
concentrations and relying on departures from the gi'owth and boron- 
accumulation trends and on the developuKuit of plant symptoms 
through the series of suc(*essivel\^ higher concentrations as observa tional 
indications of plant vajiabilitv and significance. The latter course 
was followed. 

Substantial divei’sity was found in the growth and boron-accumu¬ 
lation characteristics of plants included in more than one experiment. 
Inasmuch as the same methods were followed throughout the work, 
it has seemed most reasonable to associate such differences in beljavior 
with differences in weather conditions. The weather data presented 
in table 1 (p. 243) cover the last half of the growth period of each crop 
and include the average daily maximum ternperature, relative humid¬ 
ity at 12 noon, evaporation per week from a standard 4-foot tank, 
and liours of sunshine^ all of which are stated as weekly averages 
taken to the nearest Monday from the records of the Citrus Experi¬ 
ment Station Riverside, Calif. In its influence on the boron concen¬ 
trations in the plants at time of harvest, the weather during the final 
half of the growth period has, beyond reasonable doubt, a greater 
significance than that of the full period. Tlve early growth rate may 
often go far in determining ultimate plant size, but it is usually true 
that more than half of the total carbon assimilation occurs during the 
final half of the period of growth. 
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In these experiments growth was always conditioned to some extent 
by the proximity of the plants to neighboring plants. Excessive 
exposure was regarded as nontypical of field conditions, and for that 
reason an efl’ort was made in arranging and spacing the plantings to 
anticipate the magnitude of the subsequent growth so that neither 
shading nor exposure would be excessive; unavoidably there were 
departures from the conditions regarded as ideal. Because of their 
curtailed growtli the high-boron plants, in nearly aU instances, wT.re 
more exposed to light and wind than the low-boron plants; but this 
effect, while probably altering some of the plant reactions, was not 
regarded as especially undesirable from an agronomic viewpoint, 
inasmuch as similar relations exist in field plantings. The spacing 
and order of planting were always the same in all of tlie treatments of 
any experiment. 

The base nutrient employed proved to b(‘ well suited to the purpose 
of the experiment and supported a creditable growth of all plants, 
but it does not follow that it was flic most favorable solution possible 
for any one of the plants or that it was e(|ually suitable during the suc¬ 
cessive stages of plant development. This particular culture solution 
would not have been satisfactory had the hydrogen-ion concentrations 
been controlled at a pH value as low as 6, for example, since in such 
cas('s higlier conccMitrations of pliosphate would have remained in 
solution and iron chlorosis w^ould have resulted in at least some of tlie 
spi'cies. 

As a ruh‘ the boron determinations on the plant material were not 
run in duplicate; to have done so would have mad(‘ it necessary to 
omit many of the analyses of the different plant parts. The method 
employed for the d(‘termination of boron in plant material has cus¬ 
tomarily been found to be accurate to within 10 or 15 p. p. rn., but 
throughout the data there an' indications that errors of greater magni¬ 
tude sometimes occuried. In th(' interpretation of the boron measure¬ 
ments, as wuis indicated in the instance of plant weights, a measure 
of emphasis can y)roperly be placed on the trends through the succes¬ 
sive six treatments. 

Boron accumulates in leaves as they age, and leaf abscission in a 
number of plants is one of the most noticeable effects of excess accumu¬ 
lation. This fact made it necessary to decide in advance wdiether it 
would be better to save leaves as they hdl from plants, including them 
in the total weight and in the samples for analyses, or to let the intact 
portion of the plant and its boron content at tiine of harvest stand 
as the criterion of effect of the treatment. The latter course was 
followed, but the loss of old leaves high in boron unquestionably 
resulted in many instances in lowr?r concentrations than would have 
been found if all dead leaves had been saved. 

METHODS 

The outdoor sand-culture equipment (5)* is illustrated in figure 1, 
which shows the crops and sand beds in July 1933. Except as noted 
in the tables, the seeds w^ere planted directly in tlu' sand and supplied 
from the start with culture solutions containing the designated con¬ 
centrations of boron. The sand in these beds retained approximately 
140 litem of solution against gravity. Tlie solution retained by the 

* Italic numbers in parenthe8e.s refer to Literature Cited, p. 277. 
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sand was displat^ed once or twice each da^ by flooding tlie surface of 
the sand heds with 180 liters of solution. The displaced solutions 
drained into auxiliary reservoirs, wliere they were made up to volume, 
by the addition of water, for i-euse. As soon as Uie plants in any exper¬ 
iment had become well established, new solutions (180 liters) were 
systematically substituted for those in use, at intervals customarily 
of 5 to 15 days, depending on the amount of vegetation in the beds 
and the climatic conditions. 

Throughout the (‘xperiment the new base nutrient solution for all 
treatments was made up with 6, 3, and 3 millimoles per liter, respec¬ 
tively, of calcium nitrate, magnesium sulfate, and monopotassium 



Fjourk 1.—8aiid cultures in .Inly 1933. 


phosphate. MangaiH\se was added to produce a concentration of 
0.5 p. p, m., and iron tartiate was supplied as netuled. Traces of zinc 
were derived from the chemicals in the culture solution and from the 
galvanized pipes. Distilled water was usc'd for making up and n'plen- 
ishing the culture solutions in the trace-boron bed, and tap water 
was used for the others. 

Occasionally complete analyses were made of the used solutions. 
None of those analyses indicated that any of tlie constituents of the 
base nutrient were ever sufficiently low to retard gi'owth. An exten¬ 
sive precipitation of calcium phosphate occurrc^d wlien the new solu¬ 
tions were mixed with tlie more alkaline residual solutions retained in 
the sand, and furtlur precipitation occurred as the hydrogen-ion con¬ 
centrations decreased with the use of solutions. As a consequence of 
this precipitation, the concentration of HPO 4 ion actually present in 
the solutions in the sand during the short cycles between solution 
changes varied from a;bout 0.4 to 0.1 milliequivalent per liter. 
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Measurements of hydrogen-ion concentrations were made on all 
new and discarded solutions. The pH values of the new' solutions 
before passage through the sand, with f(‘w (exceptions, wer(‘ in the 6.3 
to 6.5 range, and those of the used solutions, at the time of discarding, 
were in the 6.9 to 7.7 range, values between 7.3 and 7.5 being the most 
typical. 

The boron determinations on both plant materials and culture 
solutions were made hy methods described by Wilcox (y.b The 

average of 31 boron determinations mad(‘ on new^ trace-boron solutions 
was 0.03 p. p. m., and the av('rag(‘ of 40 detfuminations on solutions 
as discarded was 0.04 p. p. m. The lowest concentration found was 
an undeterminable trace and the high(‘st was O.M p. p. m. The 
analyses show(‘d no (wid(‘nc(^ of signilioant difbTences in the boron 
conc(‘ntrations of tin' solutions used for the successive plantings. 

In harvesting the plants it was customary to flusli the beds with 
solution and, whih^ the sand was satm'ated or nearly so, to pull out 
the roots. These pulled roots ar(* included as a part of the entire 
plant, weight unl(‘ss otherwise indicated. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

PLANTS INCLUDED IN SURVEY 

data on tlu‘ growth reactions and the lioron-accumulation 
characteristics of the plants included in the investigation are reported 
in table 1, in tlie ord<‘r of th(‘ relative toleranc(‘ of the plants to boron. 
Th(*s(‘ plants and tlu'ir position by number in table 1 are as follow's: 

Alfalfa (47 49), arti(‘hok(' (71), asparagus (72), barley (20), black- 
Ixu'ry (1), (aibbage (35), calendula (38), C^alifornia-poppy (56), carrot 
(28, 29), C(‘l(‘ry (44), chcTry (4), conunon bt'et (58, 59), corn (32, 33), 
cotton (70), cowpea (16), (vlm (3), fig (7), gi'ape (10, 11), Jerusalem- 
artichoke (17), Kentucky blu(‘gi*ass (31), kidncw bean (14, 15), larkspur 
(18), leaf beet (60), hunon (2), lettuce (50, 51), lima bean (23), lupine 
(9), inilo (36, 37), inuskmelon (61), mustard (45), oats (43), onion 
(25 27), oxalis (69), pansy (13), parsley (46), pea (21, 22), peach (5), 
persimmon (6), potato (34), radish (39 42), redpepper (30), straw¬ 
berry (8), sugar be(‘t (65-68), sweetclover (62, 63), sw'eet pea (64), 
sweetpotato (24), tobacco (52), tomato (54,55), turnip (57), vetch 
(53), violet (12), and zinnia (19). 
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Table 1. —Boron accumulation in various plants and its effect 

BORON-SENSITIVE 
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Boron deficiency symptoms 
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D. 
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Part 

weighe<l 

■ 






No. 


P. p. 
m. 

Pet 

P. p. 
m. 


1...- 

Black l>orry(/(?wft?/« 
sp.). 

Mammoth I'horii- 
less. 

Apr. 

Nov. 

1 

s 

Trace 


1 

All 

2_-. 

Lemon (O/rwA /i- 
moTiic Osheck). 

Eureka, cuttings 
rooted in Dewne 
ber (4 plants). 

May 

Sepf. 

1 

None 

Truw 

■ 

1 

-.. do .. 

3,,, 

Elm ( limnsam€T’ 
icam L.), 

American, selected 
12-iuch seedlings. 

Apr. 

Nov. 

1 

S 

1 


1 


4... 

Cherry (Prunus 
avium L,). 

Mamrd, seedlings 
from previous 
year (3 plants). 

Apr. 

Nov, 

1 

s 

1 



. 

_do 

! j 

5--J 

Pmch(Pru7ius per- 
sica (L.) Bat.sch). 

Seedlings from pre¬ 
vious year .<2 
plants). 

Apr. 

J Nov, 

2 

None 

,1 



1 i 

. do.. ..,j 

i i 

1 1 

6... 

Persimmon [Pios- 
pyros kaki L., 
f.). 

Kaki, seedlings from 
previous year cut. 
back (3 plants). 

Apr. 

Nov. 

1 


1 


1 

I . .JO,,,,. 

7... 

i 

Fig (Ficus carica 
L.). 

Kadota, year-obi 
cuttings with 
tops and roots 
cut back (2 
plants). 

Apr. ^ 

Nov. 

1 

1 

i 

j 

1 

i 

5 

1 

;_do. . 

8-.- 

Strawberry (Fra- 
gariani).). 

Klondike (3plants). 

Nov. 

Mar. 

3 

1 

1 None 

i 



1 5 

1 

■ 

' _ do_ 

9... 

Lupine (Lupinus 
/larBeepi Lindl.), 

Hartweg (5 plants). 

Oct. 

Apr. 

1 

1 

I 

M 

] 


F 

.do. 

10, 

Grape (Vl/isrjnj/c- 1 
ra L.). i 

Malaga, single. 1 
year-old plant 
cut back. 

Apr. 

Nov. 

I 

1 

ji 

s 

1 

9 

1 

1 

j 

. .do,.. 

11. 

...do__ 

Sultanina. .single 
year-old plant 
cut back. 

May 

1 

Sept. 

i 

i 

s 

1 


1 

All (green) 

12.. 

Violet (Viola odor- 
atah.). 

Princess of Wales 
(4 transplants). 

Oct. 

Mar, 

i 

None 

Trace 

20 

5i 

All. 

13.. 

8 

Pansy (Viola tri¬ 
color L.). 1 

iee footnotes at end 

6 small trailsf)lant.s. 

1 of table. 

Oct. 

Mar 


None 

Trace 

24 

1 

i ' 

.do_ 
















Trac 
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on growth, with other symptoms, under different climatic conditions 


Dry weight of plants grown 
in solution with indicated 
conwnitration of boron (f). 
p. in.) 


1 ' 5 1 JO i 15 


Boron in plants • grown in solu¬ 
tion with indicated concentra¬ 
tion of boron (p. p. in.) 


A veragc climaitc 
conditions during 
last half of 
growth period 


I*art analy/.eil j 


Itf) 137 10^ 


:m :m iru 


td 71 3(t 10 _ I 

iwi: 1 / 15 ; i:isi to'_| 

I i i 

11' 12 4 4 3 

! I j 

67 79} 11 4 _ 

160 379 74 18 15 

383 720 145 125 .. 

36 34 14 6 2 

76 47 33 17 4 


25 


0 

£ 

e- 

1 ; 5 10 j 



p. p. 

p.p.\p.pAp.p: 

Gvi . 


in. 

VI. 1 VI. 1 VI. i 


Lcavc.s. 

9 

210! 717i --! 


v'8t(*ins 

12 

I8i.i 


Roots. 

10 

08: .. ., L ; 


e i g h 1 e d 

It 

122} ! 


mean. 



Leaves 

01 

314 L 232i . ! 


()(her part.s 

11 

331 54; ' 


W e i g h 1 i> d 

34 

147; 589,,. ! 


no'an. 


i : ' 


1 icaves. 

27 

2771 943 ; 


.dtenis . 

13 

14: 22:. 


Rool.« . 

1.8 

35, 43; ; 


W i c h 1 e -1 
inean. 

IK 

103 197 


]>eave.‘: 

J4 

IO4I 182 


Stems . 

2 

23- 85 , . 


Hoots . 

..- 

. 


W e i p h t e d 
mean. 

0 

49: . , - 


Leaves . 

17 

81' 170' 


Stems.. 

7 

' 44! 138, 


! Roots ...... 

1 2 

53; 192! i 


i W eight e d 
} mean. 

! ^ 

1 57! lOOi -- } 

! ; ; 


Leave.s 

i 40 

i 389i 1,182'. - i 


i Stems - 

! 3! 

! 221 28' .50! 


; Roots . ... 

j 

i .8 

' 40: 77; 103' 


j W e i g h f e d 

1 28 

i 132! 302:-, - 1 


j mean. 



i . 

} L(‘,av(vs ... 


' 4041 722!].29o| 

j 

! Root.s . 

! 10 

i 28i 03i , , i 

i 

I 

1 All. 

44 

liaj 315} 4.5oj 

j 

_do. .. 

27 

90! 307 815 


Leaves.- 

38 

250 920 1, 774 


Stems--. 

28 

50 50 155 


Leaves_ 

86 

267 L804 . 


All. 

13 

49 153 274 


275 604 822 . 


•7’. iP7. hi. Ur. 

82. DiW. 3 J. 12} 9.1 


97. 3 70.0:1.9111.0 


89. 0 08. 6:1. 45; 9. 2 


89. OiOS. 6 1. 45, 9.2 


89. OIOS. 5; 1 . 45 ; 9.2 


89. it Os. 5 1. 45, 9. 2 


89. OjOS. Oil 45! 9.2 


75.8:07.1 . 79} 6. 2 

I i 

08. COO. 0 .911 7.5 
89.2,09.3 1.421 9.1 


97.3 70.Oil.91 11.0 


64.0 69.8 . 73 6.9 
1 74.8 62.6 . 78 6,6 
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Table 1. —Boron accumulation in various plants and its effect on growth^ 


BORON-SENSmVK 








to 











E 



£ 




Crop 




o 

K- 

lo 

ts 

X; 

>2 

.i« 


R 

.2 

1 - 








i 

Part 







^ a; 
c o 


R 

2 

est concer 
injur 

weighed 

No. 

Namo 

Variety and de* 
seription 

•o 

Oi 

a 

<a 

D. 

TJ 

K 

a 

c 

o 

5. 

a 

o 

m 

u 

'C i! 

‘g^ 

-c-t; 

Z £ 

g fcc 

S 

c 

a.' 

2 

F 







c 


FI 

.2 

it 





03 

G 

«3 

O 

E 

o 

K 

o 

CQ 

PS 

3 









P. p. 


p. p. 







A^o. 


■m. 

Pci. 

TO. 


14. 

Kidnpy bean ( Pha- 

Navy (5 plants) . .. 

May 

Sept. 

5 

None 

1 


1 

All. 


seoius vulyariK 
L.). 










)5 . 

--- .do.. 

1 

Navy (8 plants) .. 

J une 

A up. 

S 

n 

Trace 

32 

1 

_do__ 

16 _ 

Cowpoa (Viffna ni- 

■Whippoorwill (8 

June 

Aup. 

8 

D 

1 

'J’nice ' 

30' 

5 

_do. ... j 


nemin (Torner) | 
Savi). I 

plants). 





i 

j 


i 

17.. 

Jerusalem-arti- 

From tubers (8 i 

A i>r. 

July j 

i 

nj 

None 

1 ! 

31; 

ll 

.... do . I 


chuke (Helian- 
thuH tuberofins 
L.). 

I)lants,), 

1 



1 

I 





j 

18 

Larkspur (Del¬ 


Oct., i 

Mar. i 

11 


J- 

43 

r,' 

.do . 


phinium sp,). 










19 

Zinrjia (Zirmiu ele- 

Yellow (“plants).. 

May i 

S(?i)t. ; 

7': 

None 

ITaet^ 

4.V 

1 

_llo.. 


Jacq.), j i * | 

1 I i 


BOHON-SKML 


20 

! Barley (Uordtuvi 
j vulgare L.). 

California Common 
Coa.st. cropp(!d 
when partly ripe 
(21 plants). 

Apr. 

July 

2. 

D , Trace 

; 

i 

j 

.VI 


Crain . 

Other... 

Total . 

21.. 

Pea (Pimm sati¬ 
vum L.). 

Hundredfold (6 
plants). 

Dec. 

May 


None I 

I 


6 

All . ... 

22.. 

..do_ .... 

Amcricfin Wonder 
(5 plants). 

Oct. 

Mur. 

r. 

, .. 1 

bli 

1 

.do ... 

23... 

Lima beau (Pha- 
seolus lunaliis 
L.). 

Bwoetpotato (Ipo- 
moea batatas (L.) 
Lam.). 

Burpee Bush (5 
plants). 

M ay 

Sept. 

r, 

S 1 Trace 

1 

6 » 

1 

_do__ 

24 

(2 jdants)_ 

1 

June- 

Oct. 

2 

j 

S j Trace 

63 

6 

J’op.S. 

Root.s...j 

Total .! 

25 

Onion (Allium 

1 cepa L.). 

Riverside Sweet 
Spanish (7 plants 
in 10 - b 0 r 0 n, 
12 elsewhere). 

Dee. 

Apr. 

12 

Nonel Trace 

I 68 

1 

Loaves... 1 
Roots_ 

Total 

26. 

.-do.. 

Riverside Sweet i 
Spanish (6 plants i 
cropped lyirly). | 

May 

July 

o! 

j 

1 

None Trace 

I 

76: 

1 

Leaves_ 

Roots_ 

Total. 

i 

See footnotes at Olid 

1 

of table. 




1 
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with other symplorns, under different climatic conditiom —(.Continued 

PLANTS—Continued 


Dry weight * of plants grown 
in solution with indicatod 
concentration of boron (p. 
p. m.) 






. 

1 



1 

r, 

10 

1 

1 

i 15 

25 







£ 








. 


_ 


Om. 

G m , 

Om. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm 

822 

401 

210 

.5 



628 

588 

:<7r. 

189 

89 


422 

882 

259 

101. 

19 


; 628 

t)40 

372 

189 

93 


1 nu 

168 

Ill 

75 

20 

11 

698 

t'dS 

189 

880 

15S 

19 

TOLF.RANT PLANT.8 


' 102 

90 

65 

64 

21 

19 

: 288 

288 

169 

1.54 

112 

71 

j 885 

828 

284 

218 

133 

90 

1 IU5 

208, 

12li 

105 

109} 

64 

j 81,' 

861 

2«e 

24 

.8 

- 

1.54! 


100: 

92 

70 

1 

815 

” 722 ' 

698! 

.5.58; 

385 

7.8 

8581 

262 i 

276} 

27S 

8(6 


1,173| 

984 

1 

974 j 

881 

115; 

97; 

211 

15' 

16i 

18! 

17 

15i 

12 ! 

8! 

8 


8: 


38 

23 

24| 

18,' 

I 

251 

22 

91 

7 

6j 

6 

7; 

6| 

■ 

6i 

3| 

‘1 

13| 

10 

13; 

i:P 

9 


i Part anuly7.e<l 


Boron in plants« grown in solu- ! 
lion with indicatc'd concentra- j ^ 
lion of t»oron (p. p. m.) 


last lialf of 
growth period 


I g i 


1 £;3 is ; 

I g 2 !j= . I 

! d i a. I « o I £ 

nm r^ii 


i « 

X 


\P. p.\p.p.\p.p.]p.p. p.p:<p.p.\ i i I 
' in. j /«. ! /«. i m. rn. 1 in. i ^P. Pel. In. Hr. 

! 12; IPi; ft48i 645 . .j . I 90. 5 68. 5 2.08 U). 1 


i 




' Leaves 
i Dtlier. 


.'Trace 151: 690 1.254 1,788! 

11: 27^ 41. 89 188 


1.94,11.5 


W I i g h t (' d i 
mean. j 


heaves. 

OUht 


tt' i g h t e (I 
mean. 


Dead ji'a\ es. 
Ot her 


\V e i g h 1 .> d 
mean. 


: \V e i g h t e <1 
mean. 


., 96. 6;66. Oj 1 

S5| 859! 705i 997| .. j | j | 

119' 404' 722 1,182 .. : 96. ojflO. o! I, 94!l 1. ,5 

30; 59 99 167 . ! I : 

70 195 296 578' i | ' 

519 986 1, .5.''4) 1, .590 . , 87 4:69. ()! 1,28, 6. 7 

92 221 i 858; 427 ! i ! ! 

98 877. 746:1.0(0: | | j j 

110. 286 602 91S, S2((, 78.902.2^ .78; 6.5 


28 

124 


90 486 1.241 2.191 2.789 8.080 98. 1 6S. 8j2. 054 1 2 

4’! 76 95 220 2871 429 i 1 


.54 188, 424 8.59 1.1.87 1.68.5' 


8 11 12 27 45 51 .88.7 69,0 1.41 7 9 

.19 lOi: 299 6.52' 958 1.895 


78 219; 469 810 1,111 


f.eaves _ , 

16 

212 

CKHO 


i.28;i 

,4,52 72.5 66.8’ .91! 8.0 

All 

16, 

64 

28(6 

838 

486,, 

562 ! ; : 

do . 

56 

IKI; 

819 

864 

485 , 

867, 61. 7 71. 7; .81; 6. 8 

do . 


206! 

515, 

1. 181 1,298 

: 94. 8,70. 3 1.91: 9.9 

, ; ; t 

Toi>s _ 

16,' 

118' 

810: 

602 

894 1 

, llOi 91. 4 (»9. 711.2P 9,0 

Koo<.s_ 

6 

44 

20 : 

88 

88; 

90: j : 

Weight e <1 

13i 

981 

228; 

412 

789I.0S8! i i 

mean. 


i 




1 ; ; ; 

1 fyeaves _ 

' 30j 

1041 

270 

520 

987 1 

.578; 78. 0 70. 8 1 . 2 sI 9.5 

Roots _ 

I 23; 

86 

105' 

1.50; 

325; 

346j i ! 1 

W e i g li t e d 

! 27j 

80 ; 

215i 

417 ! 

775 1 

IHoi ! 1 ' 

mean. | 

' j 


j 


! 

j 1 i i 

IvOaveS _ i 

I ' 29|'' 

1151 

354, 

.58(1 

876.1 

488 95. (KM). 8 2. 01 12. 2 

Roots . . 1 


2)i 

54: 

64 

84’ 

nnl ; 1 1 

Weighted i 

- r 

72i 

2(M1 

815! 

510 1,0321 i ' i 

mean. j 




j 


' 1 j i 


- 

^ - 


r-=Tr„-. ,7 

. 
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Table 1.—-Boron accurnulation in various plants and its effect on growth^ 


BOKON-SEMI- 


Crop 


S 

o 

a- 

J 

£ 

a 

o... 


o 

a 

.2 


No. 

Namo 

Variety and de¬ 
scription 

Date planted 

Date cropped 

Plants cropped 

Boron deficiency 
with trace b( 

'cfl 5 

P 

c 

s 

a 

1 

ffi 

Relative tolerance 

Lowest concenti 
injury 

Part 

weighed 

i 

i 

27.. 

Onion (Allium 
CF/pa L.). 

Riverside Sweet 
Spanish (final C 
plant?of crop No. 
2 f>). 

May 

Sept. 

.Vo. 

<1 

None 

P. p. 
rn. 

Trace 

Pet. 

64 

P. p. 

m. 

1 

I .eavTs ..j 

Roots . .j 

d'otal -! 

i 

•28 

Carrot (Daneus 
carota L.). 

Danvers Half Long 
(14 plants). 

1 >cc. 

A pr. 

14 

None 

I'mce 

70 

10 

Laminae. 

Roots. 

Other... 











Total _! 

29. - 

... do..... 

. .do . - - - ..... 

May 

Sept. 

14 

None 

Trace 

70 

,5 

Laminae ..1 
Roots. ... 
Other. ... 











d'otal . ... 

30... 

.Redpepper (C'ap- 
sicum fTiiUscFiiH 
L.). 

Svv('L*t (H)ineso 
Oiant (3 plants'). 

A pr. 

Oct. 

3 

None 

Trace 

71 

5 

L«!tives .. 

Fruit_1 

Other. 











j 'J'otal .... 

3L . 

Kentucky i)lue- 
Kras.s (Poa pra- 
lensis Jj.). 

2 IK-ineh rows cut 
in .May, cropped 
in June. 

D<-c. 

May 

Jijni' 

... 

N<»ne 

Non(‘ 

' 1 

80 

1 

1 

Leiu'cs .. ! 

. -| 

32..! 

Corn {Zea mays L.)| 

Iowa Yellow Dent 1 
(3 plant SI, croi»- j 
ped Ije fore flower- j 
Hlg. ! 

Apr. 

June 

3 

None 

1 

53 

5 

All .. .. 

33 

_do.___1 

i 

Iowa Yellow Dent i 
(3 plants). 1 

1 

June 

Oct. 

3 

M 


79 

5 

i Leaves 

i drain __ 

! Other. 


! i 









; Total . 

34. _ 

! 

j Potato {Solanum 
tuberosum L.). 

Hritish Queen (3 j 
plants; in lO-tHjron, ' 
4 clsewheie). j 

n..,.. 

1 

May 

4! 


1 1 

78 

; 1 

i Leaves_ 

Tabers_ 

Other_ 



1 

1 

1 







Total.. 

35..! 

Cabbage ( Prnssica 
olcracea var. ca- 
pitata L.). 

Early Flat Dutch 
(3 plants), crop- 
necl soon after 
heading had 
started. 

Dec. 

i 

j Apr. 

3' 

Non(' 

1 

78 

10 

Clreen laml- 
ntui. 

Cover e d 
laminae. 
Other_ 










Total. 

36.. 

Milo (Sorghum 
mlgare Pers.). 

Dwarf Yellow (3 
plants). 

May 

Nov. 

3 

M 

Trace 

(») 

f) 

Leaves. 

Heads_ 











Roots_ 











Other. 











Total.. 

i 

See footnotes at enc 

; of table. 
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with other symptoyns, under different climatic conditions —Continued 

TOLERANT PLANTS -Continuod 


Dry wfllKht * of plants tjrown { 
in solution with Indicated 
concentration of boron ([>. 
p. ni.) 


I Boron in plants e {irown in solii- | du?inK 

I tjon with indicated concentra- ' “i <V 
.um«nK,ron(p,p.m.) j 



1 

5 

i 

. 

; 

10 

15 

25 




' 



£ 












(hn. 

Gm. 

Om. 

1 

(im.\ 

Gm. 

Gin\ 

16 

8 

8 

81 

8 


37 

23 

26 


24 

271 

•H 

31 i 

34 

35 ; 

:i2' 

' 36i 

j 1 

33! 

23! 

30i 

22 

13 

I 2 I 

. 59 ’ 

42 

.50; 

32 

21 ; 14, 

35: 

34 

43; 

27 j 

18 

‘•i 

! 127 

1 

99, 

I29i 

81! 

1 

55 

4,| 

i 53: 

50 ! 

4.5; 

• “--j- 

3.3 

'" 30 ! 

I 26' 

24 

15’ 

14' 

13 

19l 

1 5.5! 

.59; 

5]; 

37 

37 

32; 

134' 

1.33 

111 

88 

83 

SI; 


i 


Part analy7X‘d ' 


Leaves 

Roots 


HP 107 H7 
224! 21S i:{2 
1211 101 1;V» 


SI; 03' 
171! KH 
S.M 57.; 


407: 420 42P' 337' 227 10. 


401 4y! 47), 44' 20’ 13! 

ISi 21; 22 20| Hi tOi 


W <> i K h t (• d 
mean. 

I.aminae 

Roots 

Other 

\y V i c h I e (I 
mean. 

Laminae .. 

Roots 

Otlicr 

W e i c h f d 
iiM'an. 

Leav('s 

Fruit 

Other 

W e 1 c l i t e. d 
mean. 

Leaves.. 

All . 


422: 447' .'WTi 24.5 134! 481 . do 


J80 254 183 100: 

3‘M): 304 OlHl! 417 

033 734 .507! 372 


140 

300; 

308; 


120 ; 

22PL 

343 


\. 209 1.3.52 I, 389 9.58 874 i 0921 


139; 131 111 14.5, 

591 790 713 .599 

102 92- 7.5 118 


.57' 

177' 

42 


Leave.s 

d'uber.s 

Other 


832 1,019 899 802; 023; 270i 


140, 234 147 172: 

2:t‘ 17! 25 22 

108| 103 ! 134' I38j 
2711 414; 30<»! 3321 


174 

24, 

127 ! 

325' 


mean. 

Oreoii laminae 

Covered lam¬ 
inae. 

Other ... 


2861 

678 


131; 92 117; 

492; 401! 378' 

I 


2,53' 61 j 68: 79| 

670| 206| 235; 271j 

L886| 890; 866! 845' 
<107477- 44 ~ 


45' 
41j 

24 !. 

...j:^! 

632' 1811 


108 
275 i 


491 

200 i 


Ijt^avcs . 
Stalk.s 4- 
.shealhs. 


1 

1 1 

J 

' 5 

1 10 

15 i 25 

1 ^ ^ 





£ ■ 





! ^ ’ 





! p. p. 

P. P. 

’ P. P. 

\p.p. 

p. p. r. 

j m. i 

m. 

ni. 

1 m. 

i m. 1 in. , 

44: 

91 j 

242; 510 

1 679 920 

j 28; 

40: 

40j 74 

i 87 15.5. 

i 33; 

1 i 

,58’ 

92 I 174| 235 34k! 

! ' ' i 

! 36; 

06' 

1 124 

\ 324 

; 542; 788 

! 22, 

33 

' 04 

i 1.54 

1 231; 319 

i 28; 

,55 

55 

j 121 

i 148i 174 

: 27; 

48; 


i 189 

1 277i 403 

38! 

204 

395 

i 999 1.10.511.214; 

1 25, 

57 

♦15 

: 131 

: 117i 114; 

, ; 38; 

05 

103 

; 181 

100; 209 

i 

no 

210; 517 

! 550; 570 

! 34, 

118 

328 

7(Kl 

■ 729 882! 


21 i 

10; 24 

.34 40 


19 

24 

31 

51, 48 

i ; 

45; 

!2f. 

188* 231: 348: 

! ! ! ' 

! 3| 

22' 

92 

! 104 

i 224 398' 

: s' 

’L._J 

41; 

153, 361 

! 477 1. 185! 

i “ 

32 

1-23 

235 

377 727 


72 

179 

i ; 



.... : 

- . 



' 16' 

98 

399 
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Table 1. —Boron accumulation in various plants and its effect on growth^ 
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Table 1. —Boron accumulation in various plants and its effect on growth, 
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'Tahle 1. —Boron accuinulation in various plants and its effect on growth^ 
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tloworinc. 

Od. 

June 

Mar. 

Aug. 

4 

w 

D 

5 

no 

107 


Leavt's _! 

Other . 

Total .---j 

62.- 

S w 0 e 1 c 1 0 V 0 r 
(Alelilotns indica 
(L.) AH.'i. 

Animal "^’I'llow (15 
plants). 

Dec. 

A{»r. 

1.5 

.None 


no 

10 

lieiucs... 
Other 

Total 

63-- 

do. . 

. - (io _ 

May 

Any. 

1.5 

None 

15 

124 

10 

r.eaves .. j 
j Other. . I 











j '■I'otal. ! 


8 weel ijca (lath yens 
odoraiun L.), 

8 plants .. 

1 >ec. 

Apr. 

<S 

.S 

10 

113 

5 

i 

Le.aves 

Seed . 

Other- . 











TotoL,. 

66 _. 

i hoot (Ikta 

vulyarin var. 
crasna Alef.). 

1 

B. I’. 1. 2769 (7 
plants'). 

Dec. 

Ai>r. 


None 

5 

121 

15 

T.nininae 
Roots.. 
Other-. 






! 





Total 

66 .. 

do.. 

B. P. I. 2769 (5 
plants) 

Apr. 

Isept. 


S 1 

5 

107 

10 

Toils . .. 

Roots. 











Total_ 

67.. 

ilo_ _j 

B. P. 1. 2769 (7 
plants). 

May 

Se{»t. 

i 7 


15 

117 

10 

i 

Laniiijuo.-. 
Roots-- 
Other_ 











Total. 

68 .. 

do. _ 

U.S. No, 1(7plants). 

.) line 

Aug. 

i 

1 

7 

s 

10 

146 

10 

Laminao--. 

Roots_ 

Other _ 





1 






Total 

69.. 

Oxalis (Oralis bowki 
Herb.). 

Bowie (5 plants 
from tubers). 

Oct. 

Mar. 

5 

■ 8 

10 

i 

121 

None 

All.. 


See footnotes at end of tabic. 
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with other sianptomu, under different climatic cont/i7/o/i.s-- CyontiriiKHl 
ri.ANTS- Conlinuod 


Dry weight * of jdunts grown 
in solution with indicated 
concentration (d Ixiron (i>. 
p. in.) 


Horon in plants « grown in .solu¬ 
tion with indicated concentra¬ 
tion of boron (p. i>. ni.; 


Aver;ige climatic 
conditions during 
last half of 
growth period 


I I'art. analy/.od : 


10 , If) 
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mean. 
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0 8 
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Table 1. —-Boron accumulation in various plants and its effect on growth, 

BORON-TOLERANT 


Crop 

Plants cropped 

Boron deficiency symptoms 
with trace boron ' 

Boron concentration for best 
growth 2 

Relative tolerance ^ 

Lowest concentration for 
injury * 

Part 

weighed 

No. 

Name 

1 1 

Variety and de- j § 

scription i q. 

! a. 

1 « 

1 ^ 

Date cropped 



i 




r. p. 


P. p. 






No. 


JH. 

Pet. 

m. 


70.. 

Cotton (pi u m 

ll])land, Acala (4 ! May 

-Nov. 

4 


11) 

lllo 

P) 

Iveaves 


hinuilum L.’i. 

plants). i 







(Ireen bolls 



I 







8eed cotton 










Other 










Tot'd . 

71.. 

Artichoke ((V’fura j 

2 plants .. .. Oct. ^ 

M ar. 

2 

s 


123 

r 

Laminae. 


Kcolymnx li.'j. i 

j ; 







Other. 


i 

1 i 

j 







Total .. 

72... 

Asparagus (/l.vpffr- j 

1 

r> .si'cdling Iran.s- ' Apr. i 

f)ct. 

.5 


1.5 

217 

25 

d'0])S 


a(jus ofihcinalifi j 

plants; tops cut I ' 

May 






.do i 


1.1 'i. > 

vn October; plant,? 1 







Poots.. .! 



croppetl in May, ; 






i 







i 

! 

i 

i 

'I'ofid-. ... 


» S-preseiicc of hiuf or othor jiiorpholotiiail iibiJ(»rn)alitios: M -t.iiiio of flowi'rinp or rii'cninfi s(jl>stnnl.inlly 
affectod; D- I.riico-boron plants more sovorely attackod by mildew than plus-boron plants; \V==-sovoro 
wilting. 

* Indicaites boron eonconi ration producing greatest total dry weight (»f plants; the dilfcnjnce.s beUveen the 
successively higher concentrations were often small or inconsisStent. 

3 Computed liy multiplying ave.ragi; weight of plants in 5-. in-, and l.Vboron by 100 and di\iding by weigid, 
of plants in trace- or l-l)oron, whichever of ttie.se two was the greatiT. 

SYMPTOMS .4NI> OTHER PLANT REACTIONS 

Blackberry (I)'—The hi(‘sopl»yll of tli(‘ loaves in iraoo-boron was 
mildly biicklod, tlvo terminal Ituds of the canes luul lost, their domi¬ 
nance, and by the end of the season numerous short l>ranch(‘s had 
developed near the tips. Th<^ older leaves on the 1-boron caiu's 
showed slight marginal burning, but otherwise th(‘ pltints were normal 
in appearance. Idttle growth occurnHl in r)-boron, and the plants in 
the higlier concentrations dit'd tairly in the season. 

Lemon (2)- Deficiency symptoms were absent from tracc-boron. 
The older 1-boron leavers yellowed and burned along the margins; the 
yellowing extended inward between the veins (pi. 1, ^1). Th(‘plants 
in 5-boron were in very l)oor condition, and those in 10-, 15-, and 25- 
boron did not survive. 

Elm (3).- -Many of th<‘, trac(*-l)oron elm halves showed hit e-season 
yellowing with occasional dead areas along tlu‘ margins. Only a few 
of the l-boion. leaves showed marginal burning, but all 5-l)oron leaves 
were severely burned, tlie necrotic aiajas extending inward between 
the veins toward the midrib (yd. 2, ^1). 

Cherry (4).—Leaves that developed on the trace-boron y)lants 
during the midsummer months were chlorotic, many of them being 
green only along the veins, and the marginal serrations were resinous 
to dead. There were a number of dead leaf tips in 5-boron, but. cherry. 


« Numbers in parenthcsc.s refer to table 1. 
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with other sy'm]>loms, under different climatic conditions —Continued 

PLANTS- CojiliuiUHl 


Dry weight^ Of [»lanls grown I 
it) solutions with imlicafcd 1 
coneentratiou of f*oroii (p. 1 
p. m.) ! 


Huron in plants« grown in .solu¬ 
tion with indicated coiujcntra- 
tioM of l)oron ([». f>. in.) 

.\vcragc climatic 
conditions during 
last half of 
growth p(!riod 
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i ' p, i 
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13 (73 ; o g <1. 
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li* 
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J\ p. 

J\ p. 

P p. 

/>, p. 

/'. />. J\ p. 

i : 


dm. 

a in. 

(i VI. 

Gm. 

G lit , 1 

a III., 


m. 

III. 


m. 

Ill. 1 m. 

°F. Pet. In. 

Hr, 

SI 

113 

131 

170 

111; 

124 

Ecaves 

10, 

1S7, 

:m 

622 

H33 1, 025 

88.4 00.3 1.34 

9.1 

Hi 

11.) 

J3H 

100 

los 

1 IS 

Stems roots 

16: 

24 

32 

33, 

4S 00 

1 


(1 

3H 

20 

27 

Hi 

32: 









107 

2(H1 

303 

307 

204 

240^ 


; 







204 

102 

602 

772 

430 

623: 









330 

1.^4 

610 

612 

610 

123; 

l.aminiic. 

1 3H 

112 

230 

110 

830 1,36S 

73.0(i2, 2 .73; 

6.5 

2S2; 

3srv, 

671 

4K2 

400 

301 

Otlier. 

‘ 10 

68 

82, 

(0) 

140 182 



fil6 

S3(t 

fosi 

1‘01 

1,000 

7S4 

W e i g h t c d 

j 2S 

S7: 

166 

260 

4S0 SI 7 

1 








iiicun. 








42, 

102 

1S3 


2(i0' 

210 

'lops. 

i 66 

74 

140 


244' 2SS' 

01,0 00.2:1.39 

9.4 

If 

6.') 

7s 


103 

00 

do. 

! 43 

.64 ■ 

69 


170 176 

72. 7 06.3 1.02 

: S.2 

22 

73 

70 


220 

S3 

Hoots . 

' 13 

10 

30 


27 60 


1 

7k' 

230 

3(0 


(i6S 

3S3 







1 i 



^ First t'\ kU'iu ‘0 at timr of oroppitij: of \ollowf<l or huriasl U^avos, marginal restrictions, or otl’cr abnor- 
ijialit i(‘s, 

0\ (‘ii-ilr.v wt'iglil . '■ K\pr«^sso(l on ovetj-dry Itasis. 

^ 'I'be boron ouncontration in each plant i)art was nmUii>li(Hi l)y the weight of that part, and lh(? total of 
these products was <livid(‘d by the sum of the weights of the plant parts. 

*> ValiK' oi:.itt('d heeause of abnormal growth of traee-bonni idants. 

as obsorvtui in oilier l t‘Sls, do(‘S not sliow innch leaf injury wlien grown 
in eoneent rations of boron sutrieienlly higli to cause growth depression. 

pEA(ui (5). Defieiency symptoms were lacking in trace-boron of 
this planting, bnt in the 1929 cxperiimuit tbo leaves tended to be 
chlorotic. Tln^ 1-boron leaves were normal and tlio 5-boron leaves 
appeared so, bnt tin* older ones abscist‘d earlier than those in trace- 
boron and 1-boroM. In keeping with observations made in other 
experiments and in the held, n(‘crotic lesions develoiied in the 5-boron 
stem liark. Thest' lesions commonly appear above the leaf axils. 

Persimmon (6). Tlie margins of the trace-boron leaves were ne- 
croti(‘, to dead. Asso(*iat(M] with the relatively high boron accumula¬ 
tion, the leaf margins in 1-horon were cupped downward and yellowed 
or bui‘ned. The 5-boron leaves were severidy cupped and burned, 
yellow ar(‘as appcuiring inward from the margins hetwetMi the veins 
(pl. 1,^). 

Fig (7). The ti'rminal l)uds of the trace-boron plants became 
dormant before the end of the season; there were miimuous small 
branches near the tops of the plants; the successive main-stalk inter¬ 
nodes were shortfT as the season progressed; the late-season leaves 
were misshapen, the rncsophyll was buckled, and there wo're large 
irregular chlorotic and partly dead areas extending inward along the 
veins from the margins of the leaves. The terminal buds of the 1- 
boron trees were still growing late in the season, and the leaves and 
branching habits were normal. All but the upper third of the leaves 
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in 5-boroii were burned along the margins. The average height of 
plants in trace-, 1-, 5-, and 10-boron was 85, 210, 125, and 11 cm. 
respectively. 

Strawberry (8).—Deficiency symptoms were lacking in the trace- 
boron plants, and these plants were equal in appearance to those grow¬ 
ing in 1-boron. The trace- and 1-boron beds each produced about 
20 fruits. When cropped late in March, only a single leaf was alive 
on each of the 5-boron plants. 

Lupine (9).—There were no deficiency symptoms in the trace-boron 
plants, but flowering was 3 weeks later than in the 1-boron culture. 
The leaves on both the 5- and the 10-boron plants were severely 
burned. All plants in 15- and 25-boron died. 

Grape (10, 11).—The Malaga grapes grown in 1930 (10) and the 
Sultanina grapes grown in 1931 (11) reacted similarly. The trace- 
boron loaves were buckled and had irregular dead areas along the 
margins. The 1-boron leaves were entirely nonnal, whereas the 5- 
boron leaves were reduced in size, the margins were restricted, and 
there wore numerous resinous necrotic patches and spots along the 
margins. Little of the older leaf tissue of the 10-boron plants was alive 
at the end of the season. The total length of the Malaga slioots in 
trace-, 1-, 5-, 10-, and 15-boron was 528, 1,505, 310, 155, and 63 cm. 
respectively. 

Violet (12).“ There were no deficiency symptoms in trac(‘-boron, 
the 1-boron phuits were likewise normal, the leaves of the 5-l>oron 
plants were curled downiYard at the margins, those of t.helO-boron 
were badly burned, and only a few small leaves I’emained alive in 15- 
boron until March. 

Pansy (13).—The trace-boron pansies were without symptoms of 
deficiency and, like the violet, this plant provial to lie highly sensitive 
to boron. Tlie edge's of tlie oldi'r 5-boron leaves were restricted and 
had white or burned margins. Marked boron injury was evident 
even in the youngest leaves of the 10-boion plants, the 15-l)oron 
plants were in poor condition and produced few flowers, and all of 
the 25-boron plants died. 

Kidney bean (14, 15).— Symptoms of diagnostic significanc(‘ were 
lacking in trace-boron of both of these plantings. In 1930 (14) only 
a few green pods were formed by the trace-boron plants, whereas in 
1933 (15) the trace-boron plants were relatively fruitful. In 1933 
(15) 50 percent of the trace-boron leaves had late-season mildew, 
only about 5 percent had mildew in 1- and 5-boron, and none in 10- 
boron. Mild marginal yellowing, burning, and cupping were noted 
in the l-boroii plants in both years; the injury was severe in 5-boron, 
and nearly all leaves fell from the 10-boron plants. 

CowPEA (16).—Deficiency svmptoms were lacking in trace-boron, 
but the lower leaves developed much mildew^ just prior to cropping. 
A few old leaves had mildew in 1-boron, but- mildew was absent from 
5-, 10-, and 15-boron. The 1-boron plants did not show leaf injury, 
but the older leaves dropped earlier than in trace-boron. In 5-boron 
50 percent of the leaves showed marginal burning; in 10-boron the 
margins of all leaves were constricted, and all but the youngest showed 
marginal burning; in 15-boroTi the plants w^ere severely injured; and 
the 25-bt)ron plants died (pi. 2, B). 

Jerusalem-artichoke (17).—Deficiency symptoms were lacking 
in trace-boron. The lower 60 percent of the 1-boron leaves showed 
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Plate 1 


Leaves of various plants, showing symptoms of boron injury. A, B, 

Persimmon. C, Zinnia. D, Tomato; this example is highly typical of more 
advanced Injury, which in all respects is like that showui by iM>tato. E, Milo; 
the injury shown by corn is similar. F, Alfalfa ; not infrequently the chlorotic 
marginal areas are more sharply defined and have less yellow. O, Cotton; in 
more severe cases yellowing and burned areas are found extemling inward 
from the margins between the larger veins. 
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some marginal burning with necrotic spots between the veins, but 
nearly all of these leaves were partly alive when cropped. In f)-boron 
the leaves on the lower 75 percent of the stalk died, injury was still 
more severe in 10-boron, and only a few leaves remained alive on the 
15-boroii plants. Seven seedlings of the deodar cedar {Ced.rus deodara 
Ijaws.) were set in 25-boron in place of the artichoke and made a 
creditable growth. 

Lakksfuh (18). The trace-boron stalks did not elongate properly, 
their terminals aborted or died, and the apical portions of many of 
the leaves became chlorotic or died. The 1-boron plants were normal. 
Some burning 0(*curn‘d on leaves halfway up the stalks of the 5-boron 
plants, and bud formation was delayed. These symptoms were pro¬ 
gressively more mark('d in lO-boron, and the flower buds developed 
poorly. There were few flowers and mu(‘h leaf abscission on the 
15-l>oron plants, and the 25-l)oron plants were in poor condition. 

Zinnia (19).—The trace-boron plants were normal. Mild burning 
occurred along the margins of the 1-boron leaves, and the burning 
becam(‘ progr(‘ssively more severe througli each of the successively 
higher concentrations (])1. 1, C). 

Bakley (20). Borou-d(‘ficiency symptoms of morpholomcal char- 
actei* W('re not- in evid('nc(‘ in the trace-l)oron barh^y. There were 
mild symptoms of injury in 5-boron and th(‘Se l)ecame progressively 
moH' s(‘ver(^ through to 25-boron. In l>oth summer and winter 
plantings in 1929 the growth of barley in trace-boron was substan¬ 
tially b(dow that in o-horon, hut. in botli of these plantings mildew 
was s(*vere on th(‘ tracc-ljoron plants. Boron injury in barley i.s 
shown by burning of th(‘ margins and tips of the leaves. Farther down 
from the tips, in advance of the mass burning of the tissue, tliere is 
some irregmlar loss of chlorophyll, and small necrotic patches appear 
betw(‘(Ui the v(dns. Bariev grown in trace-boron in 1929 was severely 
attacked by mildt'W (IiryKlphe graminis T)(A), tlie amount l)ecoming 
less as the coneeniration of boron was increasiMi (4)] a dilferential 
susceptibility to mildew was observed in this planting of 1982, but 
the attack was not severe even in trace-boron. The spot blotch 
diseast‘ (//e///iraf4o.s7>o;'u/7/^ sativum Pam., King, and Bak.) did not 
occur in the trace-boron culture but was presiuit in 1-boron and 
became more s('V(‘r(‘ as the boron conccuitrations increased. The 
fact that ChristcMisen (d) faih‘d to confirm the writ(‘r’s observations 
on the r(‘lation Ixdween boion concentration and the incidence of 
dis('ase might i'(‘pr(‘sent either dilferences in baih'y varieties or in 
the strains of th(‘ organisms; he indicated difficulty in differentiating 
betwecui boron injury ami lesions produced b}^ other causes, but this 
is hard to undei'stand since l)oron injury to barley coidd hardly be 
confused with spot blot(‘h for the rcuison that the latter attacks the 
entire leaf, whereas l>oron injury is most severe at the leaf tips. 
Wheat grown in the preliininaiy e.xperiments in 1929 sliowed boron 
reactions similar to those of barley, but mildew was equally severe 
under all the treatments. 

EXPLAN.VTOHY LEGEND OF PLATE 2 

Leaves of three plants, showing symptoms of boron injury. .1, Elm; because of its sensitiveness Jto 
boron Injury and its characteristic markings, the elm is a good boron-indicator plant. B, Cowpt'a; yel¬ 
lowing of young leaves is not alway.s a characteristic of borqn injury in this plant or in the similarly sensi¬ 
tive bean; the latter does not always show the pronounced resinous spotting. C, Redpepper. 
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Pea (21, 22).—Symptoms of boron deficiency were lacking in the 
trace-boron cultures. There was a little leaf injury in 1-boron, 
and the symptoms became more severe through the remaining 
cultures. 

Lima bean (23)."-The tips of the shoots died in trace-boron and 
some of tlic leaves showed scattered dead areas. A number of the 
leaves in 1-boron showed a trace of boron injury, and the marginal 
buniing in 5-boron was marked. The 10-boron plants were badly 
injured. The 15-boron plants produced no pods, and approximately 
half of th(‘, leaf area was dead when the plants were cropped. There 
was almost no growtli in 25-boron. Three of the five plants in 
1-boron were injured mechanically, and tlie weight (70 gm.) is omitted 
from table 1. 

SwEETPOTATO (24).-"The foliage of th(‘ trace-boron plants showed 
no deficiency symptoms, but the tubei-s were greatly elongated and 
slend(‘i‘, and none of them would have l)een marketahle. The exper¬ 
iment indicates that tuber shape in the sweetpotato is a function of 
boron con(*-entration. Tuber diameter, relative to tid)er length, in¬ 
creased through th(> series of treatments, sonn* of tlu5 tubers in 25- 
boron being nearly sphiuical. The number of marketable tiibei*s in 
the six cultures was respectively 0, 16, 15, 23, 8, and 3. Tin' greatest 
weight of roots was in trace-boron. The oldest leavt's in 5-boron 
were burned along the margins, and the injury increased through 
10- and 15-boron; in 25-boron all but the young('St leaves showed 
severe injury. 

Onion (25-27).—No dohciency symptoms wen^ obscu-ved in the 
trace-boron plants of either tln^ winter (25) or the summer (26 and 27) 
plantings. The tips of leaves in 1-boron were burned lightly; the 
amount of burning increased until, in 25-boron, tlu' leaves were burned 
back from the tips for 5 to 15 cm. The greatest growdh of plants 
occurred in trace-boron in each of the plantings. It is to be not('d 
that, the winter plants accumulated much more boron in their roots, 
both actually and relatively comy)ared to that in the tops, than did 
the summer plants. 

Cakrot (28, 29),-—In trace-boron, no deficiency symptoms devel¬ 
oped in the plants of either the winter (28) or the summer (29) plant¬ 
ing. Injury appeared in a few leaves in the 10-boron plants of the 
winter planting. In the summer planting a similar amount of injury 
appeared in the 5-boron plants. The youngest leaves show^ed mild 
injui’y in the 25-boron plants of the winter planting, and marked 
injury occurred in the corresponding plants of the summer planting. 

REDPEPPER (30).—Deficiency symptoms w ere lacking in trace-boron. 
The margins of the older leaves in 5-boron were restricted and turned 
downward. Injury was successively more severe in 10- and 15-boron; 
and in 25-boron there was a marked reduction in leaf size, accompanied 
by cupping of entire leaves, with severe marginal burning (pi. 2, C). 

Kentucky bluegrass (31).—Deficiency symptoms were lacking 
in trace-boron, and the tips of the leaves were green. In 1-boron 
there was a little mild tip buniing that became successively more 
marked through the series, but this burning was not severe even in 
25-boron. The entire plants of the June 1 cropping contained several 
times as high concentrations of boron as the leaves of the May 4 
propping, indicating a more rapid accumulation of boron during the 
latter period, 
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Corn (32, 33).—Morphological symptoms of boron deficiency were 
not evident in trace-boron. The trace-boron plants (33) matured 
more slowly than did the plants in the plus-boron cultures. (See milo 
under 36 and 37 in this connection.) The lioron injury of (X)m re¬ 
sembles that of milo (pi. 1, E) and is shown by yellowing between the 
veins, particularly toward the tips of the leaves, followed and accom¬ 
panied by marginal and apical burning. Boron injury, first evident 
in 5-boroii, increased to severe in 25-boron. 

Potato (34).—The mesophyll of the trace-boron potato leaves 
buckled, and the oldest ones w^ere still green when cropped. The 
oldest leaves in 1-boron showed slight marginal burning, the injury 
increasing to severe in 25-boron, where more than 50 percent of the 
leaf tissue was burned and all heaves were cupped. Boron injury in 
the potato is much like that in the tomato (pi. 1, D), The tubers in 
25-boron showed some russeting, and these tuliers were the only ones 
entirely free from rhizoctonia. Idaho Russet potatoes planted Decem¬ 
ber 10, 1929, and cropped May 24, 1930, had dry weights in trace-, 
5-, 10-, 15-, and 25-boron, respectively, as follows: Tops 21, 31, 37, 
35, and 35 gin.; and tubers 88, 117, 172, 82, and 53 gm. 

Cabbacjk (35).—D<‘ticiency symptoms acxmnpanying the reduction 
in growth were not in evidence in trace-boron. Some marginal restric¬ 
tion of the leav(‘s in 10-boron was evident. This was more* marked in 
15-boron, and in 25-boron there was a little mild buniing. The marked 
<lifTerence in boron accumulation shown in the covered and exposed 
leav(‘s is doubtless due to differences both in age and in exposure. 

Milo (36, 37). - Morphological symptoms of boron deficiency wau*e 
lacking in trace-boron, but the trace-boron milo (36) continued to 
grow and send out inwv slioots from many nodes after the plus-boron 
plants had matured. In the second planting (37) the same maturity 
effect was oliserved in trade-boron, but because of late planting there 
w as little gain in plant weight. A tendenc^^ toward extensive tillering 
has l)een noted in boron-deficient cereal cultures by Sommer (ff), 
Morris (10)^ and Warington (IS). The fact that the 25-boron milo 
plants also exhibited a tendency toward delayed maturity suggests 
that either a limited supply or a largt‘ excess of boron causes milo to 
behave like sorgo and sugarcane as regards longevity and the trans¬ 
location of carbohydrates for seed production. Some burning of the 
leaves developed in 5-boron, the injurv increasing to severe in 25-boron 
(pi. I, E). 

Calendula (38).—The trace-boron and I-boron plants were with¬ 
out symptoms. The 5-boron leaves were cupped downward at the 
margins w ith a little marginal yellowung. More severe injury resulted 
in 10- and 15-boron, w ith severe burning of old leaves and cupping of 
young ones in 25-boron. 

Radish (39-42).—The trace-boron radishes cropped in February 
(39) were reduced in size, but splitting w^as limited to the tips of the 
fltisby roots; those cropped in November (40) were more angular than 
those in the plus-boron beds but otherwise were nonnal; the March 
(41) radishes were irregularly shaped, the larger ones were split and 
on standing overnight became ^spongy, whereas the plus-boron radishes 
did not; the July (42) trace-boron radishes w^ere reduced in size but 
otherwise appeared normal. In a winter planting of 1929, the trace«- 
boron radisnes w^eighed only half as much as the 5-boron and there 
was much splitting. Mild symptoms of boron injury in the form of 
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marginal burning were shown by the leaves in 10-boron in all plant¬ 
ings, and this injury increased to marked or severe in 25-boron. The 
extent of boron accumulation both in roots and tops in the higher 
boron beds corresponds in order of rank with hours of sunshine per 
day better than with maximum temperature, relative humidity, or 
evaporation. 

Oats (43).—Deficiency symptoms were lacking in trace-boron. 
The planting was cropped when it had just started to ripen, because 
of rank growth and lodging. The boron injury was mild in 5-boron, 
increasing to severe in 25-boron. 

Celery (44).—The hearts of all the trace-boron plants were badly 
rotted, and the i)etioles were discolored and transversely cracked on 
the lower surface; only tlie older leaves were alive when the plants 
were cropped. Tlie leaves of the 25-boron plants w(‘re reduced in size 
and thickened, but there was no buining. The 1-, 5-, 10-, and 15- 
boron plants were essc^ntially equal in appearance', and all had flower 
stalks upward to 60 cm. tall. 

Mustard (45).—Deliciency symptoms were not observc'd in trace- 
boron. Mild boron injury, represemted by marginal yellowing of the 
leaves, was shown in 5-borou; the injury incrc'ased to 25-boron, wlu'r’e 
60 perc^ent of the loaves had restricted, yellowed, and burned margins. 

Parsley (46).—The trace-, J-, 5-, and 10-boron plants were essen¬ 
tially alike and showed no deficit or injuiy symptoms; all were vigor¬ 
ous, bushy, c!ompact plants about 40 cm. tall. Thc' 15-boron ])lants 
were \iniformly reduced in size (30 cm. tall) but showed no Ic'af injury. 
The 25 -b(U’ 0 ii plants were without loaf markings and all remained 
alive, but they were vc'ry small. 

Alfalfa (47-49). - The characteristic ycdlowing of boron-deficic'nt 
alfalfa was not noted in thc'se plantings, but in a summc'r ])lanting in 
1929 the terminal growth was notably yelloweil and the tracc'-boron 
growth was poor. In the July cutting of 1931 (48), there' was lit tle? or 
no growth depression in trace-boron and the stand was maintained, 
but by the final crop])ing in September only 16 of tlve? original 20 
plants were alive. Loss of stand also occurrexl in higher boron concen¬ 
trations both in this planting and in the preceding winter planting 
(47). In 15- and 25-boron the margins and tips of older leaves 
yellowed and occasionally burned (})1. 1, F). 

Lettuce (50, 51).—There were no deficiency symptoms in either of 
the varieties of lettuce in these summer plantings, and flow^ering was 
not delayed. In an earlier winteu' planting that rotted out during a 
period oJ rainy weather, the growth in trace-boron was very poor and 
only fair in 1-boron, whereas good heads were forming in 5-boron. 
These summer plantings (50, 51) devedoped mild marginal burning in 
l-boron, the injuiy inci*easing to 25-boron. In the lattt'r concentra¬ 
tion the margins of all leaves were burned, the older ones severely so. 

Tobacco (52).—No deficiency symptoms were apparent in the trace- 
boron plants. Marginal burning with interveinal yellowing occurred 
in 10-boron, and in 25-boron the leaves were cupped, with marginal 
burning and dead spots between th(' veins. Intermediate injury 
developed in 15-boron. 

Vuren (53).—Deficiency symptoms were lacking in trace-boron. 
The oldest leaves showrxl a little boron injuiy in 5-boroi\; injury 
increased through 10- and 15-boron; and in 25-boron even the youngest 
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leaves bTirned. No nodules developed on the roots in trace-boron; 
they were few in 1-boron, abundant in 5-boron, reasonably so in 10- 
boroii, few in 15-boron, and noiie in 25-boron. 

Tomato (54, 55).—There was no evidence of dericiency symptoms 
in the trace-boron plants of either of these plantings. Mild boron 
injury was evident in 5-boron, and the injury increas(‘d to 25-boron, 
wh(*r(‘ tlu‘ leaves were reduced in size, cupped, and burned (pi. 1, D). 

Califoknia-poppy (56).—Boron-deficiency symptoms were lacking 
in trace-l)oron. The 1-boron plants were likewise normal. A few 
5-boron leavt^s showed mild injury, and the injury incinaised to 25- 
boron, whtu'e it was substantial. The burned tissue turned black, a 
reaction not obs(‘rved among the other plants tested. 

Turnip (57). Boron-deticicmcy symptoms were lacking or uncertain 
in trace-boron. Idun'c was only mild leaf injury in 25-boron. The 
plants in lO-boron made a poor start and were irr(‘gular when cropped. 

( k^MMON BEET (58, 59). Dfdicieiicy symptoms in the winter-grown 
bet'ts (58) W'(‘i-e limited to a shallow^ crack in one root. T1 h‘ summer 
l)(‘ets show^t'd marked dciicitvncy; the heaves W7M*e small, one root had 
heart rot, and tw’O had advanced dry rot. Only obscure injury was 
observi'd in the harves of the winter 15-boron plants (58),and the injury 
was mild in 25-l)Oi*on. L(‘af injury was (‘vident in tin' 10-boron plants 
of th(‘ summer planting (59), incrcaising to pronouncaal in 25-boron. 

I/EAF BEET, OK Chard (00).—Tliougli witliout morpliological 
symptoms of boron defi(i(‘ncy, the t-rac(‘-boron chard w^ilted r(‘peatedly 
during the middle of the wnirmcj’ days, but no wilting wnis observed in 
th<‘ plus-boron ])lants. Beads in trace-l>oron occasionally reacted 
similarly, but the wilting was neven* so pronounced as in the chard. 
In contrast to this obs(‘rvalion in chard and beets, AVarington (13) has 
report(‘d that the bi-oadbean (Vicia faha L.) remaimul turgid in minus- 
boron cidtures at times when idus-boron plants wilted. The older 
ebard leaves in 25-boron W(*re restrict(*d at the' margins and showed 
mild burning. 

Mx^skmelon (61). Mild(‘W^ was st‘vere in trace-boron, d(‘creasing 
to v(*ry little in 10-boron, with none in 15- or 25-boron. There were 
many deaid and partly dead halves in trace-boron but fewer in 1-boron; 
this diffcTence may have beem due to the dilfereiu'e in mildew. A few 
5-boron leaves showed a little boron injury, and the injury increased to 
25-boron, wiiere all leaves wvre cupped and the older ones badly 
burned. 

Sw^EETCLOvER (62, 63). - Deliciencv symptoms w^ere al)sent from 
trace-boron. Injury was first apparent in the 10-boron plants of both 
the winter and the summer plantings, but in neither planting did 
it become severe in 15- and 25-boron. 

Sw^EET PEA (64). - Octaisional dead areas developed in the trace- 
boron leav(»s, but the plants wa‘!*<‘ otherwise normal. Mild injury 
symptoms occurretl in 5-boron, and the injury though marked was not 
severe even in 25-boron. 

Sttgar BEET (65-68).—Boron-deficiency symptoms of varied 
S(wuuity developed in the trace-boron cultui^s in th(‘ summer plantings 
of 1930, 1931, and 1933 (66-68), but the beets grown during the 
winter of 193n“31 (65) were normal. Boron deficiency in beets, as is 
now^ well known, results in a dry rot of the roots and a heart rot at 
the crown of the plant, and in addition it sometimes kills the young 
leaves or prevents their growth. It may result, as in crop 66 (fig. 2), 
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in the death ol the older leaves, where deterioration typically starts 
at the margins and progresses inward. The mesophyll of the leaves 
of affected plants is notably buckled. The foregoing disorders of 
the beet were first ascribed to boron deficiency by Brandenburg (/) in 
1931. Injury due to excessive boron was shown in 25-boron by 
restriction and burning of the leaf margins, but in no instance was 
the injury severe. 

OxALis (69)."“ Many leaves in trace-boron were semichlorotic and 
exhibited marginal abnormalities, necrotic spots appearing in the 
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mesophyll. There were no morphological symptoms of boron injury 
in any culture. 

Cotton (70).—The trace-boron cotton leaves both in this planting 
and in a 1929 planting were characterized by chlorotic blotches, large 
irregular dead areas, and buckled mesophyll. The plants had a com¬ 
pact appearance due to reduced branch lengths, and few or no bolls 
were set until Octobei'. Mild marginal burning of the leaves occurred 
in 10-boron, and ttie irijuiy to leaves increased to severe in 25-boron 
(pi. 1, G), The numerical formula here employed for measuring 
relative tohuance is not very well suited to plants such as cotton that 
make substantially more gr*owtli with 5 or 10 p. p. m. of boron than 
in trace or 1 p. p. m. but which are substantially injured in 15 or 25 
p. p. m. As previously noted, the reactions of a 1929 planting of 
cotton paralleled this test, but in a 1931 planting that had to be 
cropped in September before any bolls had matured, the trace-boron 
plants started to set bolls in late August. The boron content of these 
trace-boron plants was not out of line with that of the other two 
plantings. 

Artichoke (71). Th<‘ trace-boron plants were chlorotic, the 
petioles broke (‘asily and clean, the floral stalks did not elongate 
normally, and the floral buds were about 2 cm. in diamek'r. The 
color of the 1-boron plants was excellent, the main floral buds were 
0 cm. in diameter, and the flower stalks were 30 and 50 cm. tall; each 
plant had 3 secondary buds. The 5-boron plants wtu-e larger than 
the 1-boron, the main buds w’ere 8 cm. in diameter, and the flower 
stalks w^ere (?ach 60 cm. tall. Mild l)oron injmy appeared in the 
older leaves. The lO-boron plants produced buds 3 and 5 cm. in 
dianu'ter on 40-cm. stalks; boron injury was marked but confined to 
the older leaves. The bud development in 15-boron was similar to 
that in lO-boron, and some injury was evidcuit on half of the leaves. 
The 25-boron plants and their floral buds were further reduced in 
size, and as much as 60 p<‘rcent of the l(*af tissue of the older leaves 
was binned. The data indicati^ that this plant might respond to 
boron uiuhn field conditions. The fact that artichokes do remarkably 
well in th(‘ Half Moon Bay area of tlie central California coast sup¬ 
ports the evidence drawn from other crops that boron requirements 
are lower undeu’ conditions of reduced light intensity. In this coastal 
area the skies are overcast much of the time. 

Asparacjus (72).—The plants growing in trace-boron were small; 
there were many dead steins, and one plant died. There was some 
boron injury in the tips of plants Rowing in 25-boron. Only one of 
the five plants in 10-boron made a satisfactoiy stait, and those re¬ 
sults are accordingly omitted from table 1. The approximate average 
height of plants in the six cultures was respectively 40, 60, 80, 65, 100, 
and 80 cm. Asparagus plants remained alive for 3 years in a culture 
supplied with solution containing 100 p. p. m. of boron. 

DISCUSSION 

The data on the reactions of the 50 botanical species and varieties 
of plants to boron, presented in table 1 and in the notes on plant 
symptoms, provide a substantial basis for the conclusion that there 
is some overlapping of the beneficial and injurious effects of boron 
within plants. At least mild leaf injury was observed in 19 of the 
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72 plantings at or below the boron concentrations that resulted in 
gimtest growth. This finding is entirely compatible with the view 
that boron is carried into the leaf in the transpiration stream and that 
from the leaves there is little re-movement of boron with the sugars 
and other compounds passing out of the leaves to the fruit and other 
tissues (stone fruits are known to be an exception). So much boron 
may accumulate in the older leaves of a plant that yellowing or burn¬ 
ing results, while at the same time the boron supply to actively en¬ 
larging meristeinatic tissues is insufficient for their most rapid gi’owth. 

Because of the indications of an overlapping between the beneficial 
and injurious effects of boron within a plant, any conception of an 
optimal concentration in the substrate becomes tlieoretical and is 
certainly relative to other conditions. It is a matter of convenience, 
notwithstanding, to i*eview the data presented in table 1 under tlie 
conventional headings Boron Deficiency and Boron Toxicity. 

Of the 72 croppings, including the repetition of varieties gi*ow'n in 
more than one season, the best growth occurrc^d in the respective 
beds the following number of times: 

Distribution of 

Boron concentration (p. p. in.): srovth 

Trace.... ______- 19 

1 . . ...... 20 

5..-.-..- . - 20 

10..... .... . 7 

^... ..-... ..... 0 

Thus over 70 percenti of the plantings j-esponded to more than a trace 
(0.03 to 0.04 p. p. in.) of boron, and about 45 ])erc(‘nt of the varieties 
made better gi'owth with 5 p. p. m. or more of boron tlian with less 
than that amount. 

BORON db:ficiency 

Of the 58 varieties of plants, 20 develoiied morphological symptoms 
of deficiency; the maturity of 4 was prominently affected; and 4 wu^re 
more subject to mildew (5, 16) in the trace-boron culture than in 

the higlier concentrations. 

Boron deficiency in barley was shown by a notable susceptibility 
to mildew; in corn, by delayed maturity; in milo, by continued vege¬ 
tative growth after maturity had occurred in the intermediate boron 
treatments; in alfalfa, by loss of stand and reduced growth with or 
without yellowdng of upper leaves; in artichokes, by chlorotic, under¬ 
sized plants, brittle petioles, and repressed floral development; in 
asparagus, by reduced growth and death of stems; in lima beans, by 
death of plant tips and dead areas in leaves; in kidney beans, in one 
crop, by poor development of pods and root nodules and suscepti- 
bihty to mildew; in cowpeas, by mildew; in beets, by deterioration of 
old leaves, dry rot, heart rot, and death of some plants; in celery, 
by rotting of hearts and by transverse cracking and discoloration of 
petioles; in leaf beets, by daily wilting; in cotton, by chlorotic blotches, 
buckling, and dead areas in the mesophyll, and by extensive abscission 
of floral buds or by delayed fruiting; in muskmelons, by excessive 
mildew; in potatoes, by buckling of mesophyll; in radishes, by irregu- 
krly shaped and spongy storage roots with splitting of the larger ones; 
in sweetpotatoes, by slender and greatly elongated tubers; in sweet 
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peas, by necrotic spotting of leaves; in blackberry, by buckled ineso- 
phyll and loss of dominance of the terminal buds; in cherry, by chlo¬ 
rotic midsummer loaves with tips of serrations resinous or dead; in the 
elm, by yellowing of leaves late in the season with dead areas along 
the margins; in the fig, by shortened internodes, chlorotic and misshap¬ 
en leaves with deaa areas, and loss of dominance of the terminal 
bud; in grapes, by buckled nnvsophyll and irregular dead areas along 
the leaf margins; in th(‘ persimmon, by dead or chlorotic leaf margins'; 
and in the date palm (not included in table 1), by lack of stiffness 
and finer grow th of fronds. 

The extent to whicli symptoms w(‘r(‘ developed and growth was 
eurtaihal by lioron <leti(‘iency w^as oftcvn at vaiiance wlien the same 
variety wuis rc'planted, not only as b('tw(M‘n wunter and summer 
plantings, but also as betwa*en suc(‘(‘ssive summer or vvintcT plantings. 
Sugar b('ets (tabh' 1, crops (>5 to 68), as grown during eacli of three 
summers, w^(‘re markedly (hhcient in the tra(‘-e-boron culture, but in 
a wint(‘r planting there was no <‘vidence of deficiencv. Similarly, 
common b(‘(‘ts (crops 58 and 59) were deficient in a summer trace- 
boron planting and normal in a wunt(‘r planting. Kadishes (crops 
39 to 42), on the other hand, were normal other than for size in a 
summer planting, angular in a fall planting, and showed deficiency 
symptoms of th(‘ fleshv roots in each of two wintei- plantings. Alfalfa 
(crops 47 to 49) dev(*loped no mark(‘d defichuiey in eith(*r the wdnbvr 
or summer planting in lt)31 but was markedly deficient in the suimner 
of 192t). Cinions W(‘r(' normal in the tracc'-boron culture irrespective 
of tinn‘ of planting oi* harv(*st. 

Tin* la(‘k of uniformity in the response of a number of tlie plants to 
trace-boron r(‘sulted in a riductance on th(‘ part of the writiT to publish 
the (bita withoiit some ex{)lanation. in attempting to account for the 
ap[)ar(*nt discrepancies, consideration was first given to the possibility 
that some other element, introduced w ith tin* nutrient salts as an impu¬ 
rity, replac(Ml boron. (inanihouse investigations, in which cotton w^as the 
principal test plant, involved trials with a series of elements, including 
many of those tested by Brenchley and Warington (2) and, in addition, 
gallium, scandium, germanium, and indium. With the possible 
exception of scandium, the results wn‘re negative. Scandium some¬ 
times seenuHi to give a slight response, and it has since been learned 
that the salt employed w as high in magnesium and contained only a 
little scandium. Spectroscopic examination of the culture-solution 
salts and plant material lik(wvise failed to provide evidence that other 
elements were involved as a cause for tlie differences. 

An explanation for the seasonal differences in boron requirements 
was also sought in anotht'r direction. As reported elsewhere (6‘) the 

f rowth of cotton seedlings in minus-boron solutions was found to 
e improved and the severity of certain of the boron-deficiency 
symptoms reduced when small amounts of indole-3-acetic acid were 
added daily to the nutrient solution. The advantageous effects of 
the indole-3-acetic acid w^ere most marked when the plants w^ere 
grown under reduced light. Although these results might be inter¬ 
preted as indicating that boron is essential to the formation of auxin 
in plants, an alternate suggestion is that the indoIe-3-acetic acid 
increased the movement of the traces of boron from the cotyledons 
to the meristematic tissues. 



Evidence that photoperiod reactions are not primarily involved is 
supplied by the work of Warington (15, p. 4^S), who reached the 
following conclusion: 

Within the range of 7-16 hours, the length of day has no bearing on the need 
of the plant for boron, since with one possible exception, where the case remained 
unproven * * the deficiency symptoms characteristic of a lack of boron 

were similar under both long and short day conditions, although they were less 
pronounced and their rate of progress retarded if the days were short. 

In Warington’s work the day length was shortened by placing 
plante in dark chambers overnight with temperatures and midday 
light intensities unchanged. That work accordingly does not provide 
an opportunity for specific deductions on relations between high 
light intensities and the boron requirements of plants; the diflPerences 
found by Warington in the time of appearance of symptoms are, 
nevertheless, in the direction to be expected on the basis of the light- 
auxin relationships cited above. This subject will receive further 
consideration in the section dealing with the movement of boron 
in plants. 

A direct analysis of tlie data of table 1 for relations between boron 
deficiencies and average light intensities is not possible, as the average 
number of hours of sunshine per day does not constitute a satisfactory 
index to light intensity, particularly when different summers or 
different winters are compared in a region where thinly overcast skies 
Oiigh fogs) occur frequently but irregularly during the morning hours. 

BORON TOXICITY 

In table 1 the plantings are arranged in an order r(‘lated to their 
relative tolerance to boron. To determine this order, tolerance was 
estimated by dividing the average of the plant w(‘ights in 5-, 10-, and 
15-boron by tln^ weiglit in trace- or l-boron, whi(^hevt*r of the two 
was the higher; the quotient (XlOO) is recorded as relative tolerance. 
The first nine plants of the series did not survive in boron concen¬ 
trations as high as 15 p. p. m., and for this reason their tolerances are 
not indicated numerically. These plants are given a position in the 
table on the basis of relative growth in trace-, 1-, and 5-boron. The 
foregoing procedure is quite arbitrary, and neither the positions of the 
plants in the table nor the numerical values can lx? regarded as highly 
definite. The prevailing climatic conditions during growth had 
marked effects on the reactions of the plants to boron, and the same 
plant reactions did not result when a plant was gromi during each 
of several seasons. The position of a plant such as cotton, for ex¬ 
ample, which grew best in a number of seasons in 10-boron, is too 
far along in the series if its behavior in 15- and 25-boron is compared 
with that of beets or asparagus. 

The series of plants have been broadly classified into three groups 
by designating those whose relative-tolerance values were below 50 as 
boron-sensitive plants, those whose relative-tolerance values were 
between 50 and 100 as boron-semitolerant plants, and those whose 
relative tolerance values were above 100 as boron-tolerant plants. 

The notable differences in the boron-tolerance values of different 
plants of the series are shown paphically in figure 3. In general, the 

f rowth depressions that resulted with increasing concentrations of 
oron in the substrate tend to be linear. The plants illustrated in 
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only a little bo^n as compared with that found in the leaves, but to 
this generalization peach and cherry are important exceptions. 

The boron concentrations in the leaves of plants on trace-boron 
amounted (oji dry-weight basis) to 100 to 5,000 times the concen¬ 
tration of boron in the nutrient solution; ratios between 400 and 1,200 
predominated. On the 1-boron culture the accumulation ratios, on 
the same basis, ranged from 22 to 519, values between 50 and 200 
predominating. In nearly all instances the accumulation ratios were 
substantially lower on 5- to 25-boroii than on 1-boron, and many 



BORON IN NUTRIENT SOLUTI ON ( P.P. M.) 

PiatTKE 4.—AccuiiiIllation of boron in leaves of plants on solutions with 1 to 25 
p. p. m. of boron. Solid lines—plants with linear accumulation ratios; broken 
lines—plants with decreasing ratios. 
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plants showed little change in their accumulation ratios between 5 and 
25 p. p. m. 

Between 5- and 25-boron, the series of plants tend to fall into one 
or the other of two groups: (1) Those with accumulation ratios that 
changed little (fig. 4) as the solution concentrations increased (accumu¬ 
lation linear) and (2) those that had well-defined decreasing ratios 
with the successively higher solution concentrations. Of the full 
series of plants, about as many tend to fall into one group as the other, 
but there are also a good many plants whose accumulation charac¬ 
teristics ill th(‘ 5- to 25-boron range are not well defined by the data. 
Tli(^ position of plants in one or tlie other group bears little relation 
either to tlic position of the plants as listed in order of tolerance or to 
position in terms of boron acciirnillation from the 5-boron solution. 

IOffkc'I' of Climatio Conditions 

A general oiKvway relationship between climatic conditions and the 
extent of boron accumulation apparently does not (‘xist. Of those 
plants included in l)oth sumiiKu- and winter planting, the onion and 
alfalfa accumula ted more boron during the short-day cooler months 
than during the sunmu'r, wheriais tlie oppositi^ relationship \vas found 
in carrots, liluegrass, radisiu's, beets, and swi'ctclover. 

n<) 1,10 R A N (: F. A N D BoRUN AcC 1 MIJ RATIO N 

Th(' correlation, as indicatial by the data, IxAween boron toxicity 
and th(‘ (vxtent to wliich difIVrent species accumulate boron from a 
given substrate is apparently quite low. This fact is illustrated 
graphically by tlie scattiu* diagram (fig. 5), whiu-i'in lioroii concentra¬ 
tions in the halves or laminae of the Ti-boron jilants ar(‘ plotted against 
the ndative-toleranci' values. 




MOVEMENT OF BORON IN PL.ANTS 


J)ls'!’H1 RI I'lON OF BoRON IN DIFFERENT PaHTS OF PlANTS 


Willi the stone fruits as known exci'ptions (8), boi’on tends to 
accumulate in higlu^st concentrations in the leavi's of plants and to 
be present in ndatively low concentrations in roots, wood, fruit, and 
Other storage and meristiunatic tissues. In other \^T)rds, having been 
carried into the leaves, presumably in tlie transiiiration striaim, it 
seems that there is a comparatively limited re-movement of boron. 
An examination of the distribution of boron in lemon leaves makes it 
evident, furthermore, that boron moves from the veins into the inter- 
veinal leaf tissues and toward the leaf margins and that there is com¬ 
paratively little back movement through the mesophyli. The com- 
biiK'd midveins and petioles, the green, the .yellow, and the dead 
marginal portions of lemon leaves were found in one examination to 
contam respectively 47, 438, 1,000, and 1,722 p. p. m. of boron on the 
dry-weight basis, a distribution of boron that (•orresponds with the 
pattern of injury (pi. 1, A). A similar distribution has been found in 
walnut leaves (8)^ and the pattern of injury in many other plants 
suggests that this situation may be fairly general. Boron, on the 
other hand, is quite freely translocated from one region to another 
in the stone fruits, and it is probable that intermediate degrees of 
boron movement take place in other plants. 
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Figure 5.—Accumulation of boron in leaves of plants grown in S-boron solution 
and the relative tolerance of these plant^. 

Solubility op Boron in Leaf Tissues 

The evidence of only a limited re-movenient of boron from the 
leaves of many plants presents a question as to whether, after entering 
the mesophyll from the transpiration stream, boron is precipitated 
in the form of compounds of low solubility or whether it is combined 
in soluble molecules of such size or character that they are unable to 
re-pass the plasma membranes for movement to the other parts of the 
plant. The measurements presented in table 2 were made for the 
purpose of examining this question by comparing the concentrations 
of boron found by analysis in the expressed saps of a series of plants 
with the concentrations of boron calculated as possible in the same 
saps on the basis of the sap content of fresh leaves and analyses of the 
dried leaves. 
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If much or all of the total boron known to be present in leaves was 
found in the press cake, one would conclude that it had probably 
existed in the leaf in an insoluble fonn. If, on the other hand, the 
boron concentrations found in the sap expressed from leaves accounted 
for all or nearly all of the total boron, then it would be logical to con¬ 
clude that much of it bad been preseni in the sap in the form of soluble 
but immobile molecules. 

Tabtjc 2 .—Concentrations of boron in expressed leaf sap and the cone emir ations 
indicated as possible on the basis of analyses of the dry leaves 

VLANTS WITH LITTLE OH NO PHKCirrj ATEl^ BORON 

j Boron in— 

Plant, (lut<* crojipt'd, and boron cotK'ontration ( p. p. in.) of j ! Loaf sap 

nutrioni solution ; Tiry k»\v»\s \ _ _ 



(by analy- 




.sis) 

CalculattKl a-'- 

Found by 



possible 

analysis 

Alfalfa (May 4, 11)33): 

; P. V. nt. 

P. p. m. 

P. p, m. 

Traco . . ... . . 

30 

4 

(‘) 

r , ...... 

190 

.32 

31 

5 . . ..... . 

272 

40 

38 

10 .... 

:i43 

00 

54 

16 ... 

531 

9-4 

115 

25 .. - . 

S22 

147 

170 

Supar boot (crop OS): 




Tract' . . .. . 

19 

2 

2 

1 .. .-. - . -. . -.. 

100 

9 

7 

5 . . 

234 

21 

20 

JO . . 

495 

44 

46 

15 .. 

5SS 

51 

51 

2f> 

975 

83 

95 

('alondula/Aup, 14, 1933); 




'Truce . . _. . . 

54 

3 

4 

1 . ..-. . . 

231 

13 


5 . .... 

♦>04 

38 

34 

10. ,.. 

1. 220 

79 

91 

15 ..... 

1, 720 

114 

111 

25.. . 

2. 2)IS 

189 

184 

CowiK'ii (crop 10): 




M>aco .. . . 

32 

3 


1 . . 

119 

13 

6 

5 .. . . . .... 

404 

45 

.50 

10...- 

' 722 

! 78 

80 

15....,... ... 

25 

; 1, 132 i 



Kentucky bluoprass (crop 31, May): 

1 ‘ 



'^I’racio .. -.. . 

1 3 

I 

^ (>) 

1 , ., .. . .. .... .. 

1 22 

! 0 

2 

5 .-... . .. 

I 92 

! 27 ' 

17 

10. ....- .....-. . 

' 104 

: 40 

42 

15 . ... . . . ..-.. . ..... 

: 224 

; 05 

[ 61 

Lot luce, Los Anpoles Market (crop 50): 

398 



Traw.-. - . ... ... .. . -.. 

27 

' i 

(') 

l ....., ..... _., ... 

70 


(‘) 

5 . , - -1 

110 

4 

2 

lO^r.y 

221 

7 1 

8 

15..........-.. 

343 

13 i 

12 

25________ 

682 

25 j 

29 

lycUtJcc, Big Boston (crop 51); 




Trace_______ __ 

43 

2 \ 

3 

T..._____-... .. 

! 75 

2 

2 

5 ........-...' 

IfiO 

7 

7 

10.-........ 

3,5:1 

14 

12 


459 

23 

24 

25. ....... .. - 

817 

, 40 

40 

Kidney bean (crop 16): 




Trace...... . . _ : 

(') 

(») i 

3 


151 1 

20 { 

20 


090 1 

91 ! 

83 


1.25-4 ! 

201 1 

100 


1, 733 1 




26.... 

1 Tracis. 

607477—44-7 
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Table 2. —Concentralions of boron in expressed leaf sap and ike concentrations 
indicated as possible on the basis of analyses of the dry leaves —Continued 
PLANTS WITH LITTLE OR NO PRECIPITATED BORON-Continuod 


Plant, (late cropped, and boron (x»n cent ration (i>. p. m.) of 
nutrient solution 


Pea (crop 21): 
Trace. 

1 .... 

5 ,..,-.. 

10 ,.-.- 

15 .___ 

25 .... 

Tobacco (crop 52). 

Trace. 

1 __ 


5. 



25,. . .- . 

Turnip (May 3,1333); 
Trace —.. 

L... 




Boron In— 


I>ry loaves 

Ixuif sap 

(by aiialy- 



si.«) 

Calculated as 

Found bv 


possible 

analysis 

P. ]). m. 

P. p. m. 

P. p. m. 

t) 

2 

0) 

212 

33 

31 

()09 

118 

116 

1.2S3 1 



1,4.52 1 



19 

o 

1 

72 

5 

5 

2fi] 

20 

id 

355. 

25 

28 

474 

35 

45 

771 

54 j 

50 

22 1 

2 

(>) 

84 ; 


3 

189 ‘ 

13 ! 

9 

258 j 

22 i 

14 

445 ! 

34 

31 

744 1 

54 i 

03 


PLANTS WITH MUOH PRECIPITATED BORON 


Muskrnolon (cropO]):^ 

Trace ....... 

1 ,.. 

5_____ 

10...... 

15.. .. 

25.. .-.- 

Sweetpotato (Amr. 15, 1933): 

Trace.. . 

1__ 

6 .. ... 

10-...._ .. 

1,5. . 

25.. ... 

Tomato (crop 55): 

Trace .. 

1 _ 

5. 

]()..-. 

15.. .- 


25.. 


30 

3 

1 

234 

20 

1 1.3 

1,010 

92 

37 

1.835 

1.51 

78 

2. 249 

204 

109 

3.836 

323 

191 

57 

5 

! 

1.52 

700 

88 

49 

1,301 i 

138 

1 103 

l,fd5 1 


... 

2, .505 



34 

103 i 

3 

9 

1 

1 

2.53 i 

23 1 

19 

531 i 

51 

2« 

584 1 

51 

34 

1, 158 j 

133 

82 


* Trace. 

> Boron in green leaves (dry basis). The weighted means of green and d(‘ad leaves were rei)orted in table 1. 


Aliquots of frt^shly picked Icavt's, paokcd in woll-stoppcrod, long, 
glass test tubes, wen*. froz(*n in solid carbon dioxide overnight; the 
material w^as then quickly thawed and th(‘ sap expressed as rapidly 
as possible in a Carver press at 2,400 pounds’ pressure per square inch. 
The ^^possihle” concentration of boron in the leaf sap was computed h}^ 
dividing the oven-diy weight of the. press cake by the weight^ of sap 
(difference in weight of the fresh sample and oven-dry press cake) 
and multiplying the quotient by the parts per million of boron found 
in a dried aliquot of the original leaf material. Some uncertainty 
must accompany estimates of this character both as regards charij^es 
in solubility during freezing and pressing and as regards the proportion 
of the leaf M'^ater that functions as a solute in living tissue. It seems 
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doubtful, nevertheless, that the issue here under examination could 
be wholly confused by lliese considerations. 

The data of table 2 indicate the existence of 2 classes of plants: 
(1) Those having litth* or no insoluble boron in tlu'ir leaves, and (2) 
thos(^ having substantial quantiti(‘s of insoluble or slightly soluble 
boron. Of the 14 kinds, 11 f(‘ll in th(‘ fonrier class and 3 in the latter. 
In each of the lattc^r 3 kinds (nuiskni(‘lon, sW(‘etpotato, and tomato) 
50 percent of the boron is indicated as having b(‘en insoluble or fixed. 
Notwitlistandiiig this evidiuice of some insolubility in the latter 3 
kinds, the conc<‘ntratioiis of solubh* boron in all the (‘xpr(*ssed leaf 
saps W(U‘e so high that tin' low (‘oncentrations in tbe stem and root 
tissues cannot Ix^ explained on the basis of insolubility. Any theory 
advanced to account for the immobility of the boron in leaves that 
assumes prc'cipitation with organic or inorganic constituents of the 
leaf cells would recpiiri*, if valid, that essentially all of the boron in 
the leaves should be insoluble. In none of these plants was that 
found to be the cas(‘, vet in all of them tlu' boron concentrations in 
tissues other tlian the jeav(‘S W(‘re by comparison relatively low (table 
1). It is most logical to conclude, therefore, that th(‘ low mobility 
of boron aft(‘i- having (‘nt(*r(‘d the leaf mesophyll is due not to in¬ 
solubility but instead to some inability of the soluble molecule of 
wliich the boron ich'idly Ix'ConK'S a part to move out of the cells. 

It is W(‘ll known that boron iiniU's freely with a number of sugar- 
like substance's. The fact that Ix'fore reaching the leaf mesophyll 
boron, like otlu'r inorganic constituents, must pass through living 
cells of the root im[)li(‘s that the reaction taking place in leaves may 
be ('ith(‘r photochemical or one that takes place with y>hotosyiithetic 
products o(‘curring in higher concentrations in leaves than elsewhere. 
Otln*r observations (table 1) likewise indicate that light is in some 
nuinnc'r a factor that lunits boron movement. 

The con(‘cntration of boron in the roots of onions, radishes, and 
carrots was higher, i*elative. to that in the leaves, when these plants 
were grown as winter crops than as summer crops. The bulbs of 
onions croppcxl ftom tlie 25-l)oron bed in April (table 1, crop 25) 
contained three times as high a concentration of boron as thost' cropped 
in July (crop 26), and yvi tlie concern (rations of boron in the leaves 
of the two crops were similar. The roots of 25-boron radislu's (ci'ops 
39 to 42) cropp(‘d in k>l)ruary, November, March, and July had 
concentrations n'spc'ctively 47, 31, 24, and 16 peucent as high as the 
leaves, and the corresponding avei’age daily hours of sunshine were 
6.4, 7.8, 8.0, and 12.1. Carrots cropped from the 25-boron bed in 
April (crop 28) and S(*ptember (crop 29) had respectively 788 and 
1,244 p. p. m. of boron in their leaves and 319 and 114 p. p. m. in their 
roots; the avnu-age hours of sunshine per day foi- the carrots were 9.5 
and 11.0 resp(‘ctively. In all of these plants retention of boron in 
leaves increased as hours of sunshine increased. Beets did not ac¬ 
cumulate much boron in tlieir roots in any planting, and the differences 
between summer and winter plantings are of doubtful significance. 

As showm by the foregoing and the example provided by the stone 
fruits, there is evidently a wide difference between plants in the extent 
of boron movement* from leaves to other parts. Attention has been 
called previously (7) to a 40 percent gi*eatcr accumulation of boron 
in leaves of sunflower on basal branches of plants with grafted-in 





Jerusalem-artichoke tops than in simikrly situated sunflower leaves 
on plants without Jerusalem-turtichoke tops. This finding was 
thought to mean that less boron was flxed in Jerusalem-artichoke 
than in sunflower leaves and that a movement occurred from the 
former to the latter. 

Boron Movement and Boron Deficiency 

Little has been said in this paper aliout relations between the 
severity of boron-deficiency manifestations and the concentrations of 
boron found by analysis in the leaves of the plants. The omission is 
occasioned in part by the possibility that many of the variations shown 
in the boron analyses of the trace-boron plants are witliin tln^ range 
of the analytical error for plant material. On the other hand, good 
correlations might not have been found in this borderline, oi* mar¬ 
ginal, range even if the leaf analyses had all been highly accurate. 
The marked differences between plants in the ratios of boron in 
leaves to boron in other parts, the differences in accumulation in roots 
between winter and summer plantings, and the variations in the 
severity of (ieficiency symptoms in winter and in sumnKH* all point 
to the importance of the boron-movement factor. The importance 
of this factor is further illustrated by the observation of a numlier of 
investigators that deficiency symptoms appear quite soon after plants 
are transferred from plus- to minus-boron solutions. The observa¬ 
tion undoubtedly means that little of the boron pres(uU in the older 
leaves is moved into the developing meristematic^ tissues. In other 
words; the boron concentration found in leaf tissues does not. neces¬ 
sarily provide a criterion of the concentrations present in the actively 
growing tissues of the plant and for normal growth tlie boron evi¬ 
dently must be present in the tissue concerned. Within the marginal 
ranges of soil boron concentrations, factors influencing the movement 
of boron into meristematic. tissues from leaves may thus be almost 
as important in terms of boron deficiency as the boron-supplying 
power of the soil itself. 

There is no evident reason for believing tliat the movenumt of 
boron into terminal buds or other growth tissues that utilize mate¬ 
rials translocated from leaves is conditioned by factors very different 
from those determining the movement of boron from leaves to the 
roots. The data relating to such translocation may appropriately be 
examined for parallelisms between climatic factors and the accumula¬ 
tion of boron in root tissues and between climatic factors and boron 
deficiency. 

Plants gi'own both in summer and winter had less boron in their 
roots, relative to that in their leaves, in summer crops than in winter 
crops, and the summer crops tended to show the most marked mani¬ 
festations of boron deficiency. More marked symptoms of deficiency 
developed during the relatively bright summer of 1929 tlian during 
subseq[uent summers. Radishes, like other plants, had more boron 
in their roots, relative to the concentrations in the leaves, in winter 
than in summer; yet, in contrast with other plants, the deficiency 
symptoms were most marked in the winter. This apparent dis¬ 
crepancy in the relation between high light intensity, restricted 
boron movement, and deficiency symptoms is clarified when attention 
is directed to the fact that the symptoms of boron deficiency exhibited 
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by the radish were confined to the root tissues and in actual con¬ 
centration there was less boron in the radish roots in the winter than 
in summer. 

There is a \vddely prevalent and apparently well supported idea 
that boron deficiency is more pronounced in dry summers than in 
rainy ones. Inasmuch as dry summers are usually characteiized by 
a predominance of bright days, the possibility exists that the apparent 
relationship betwwn moisture conditions and boron deficiency is 
more truly a relationship between average light intensity and boron 
deficiency. The data i)resented in this paper are not sufficient to 
warrant the definite (*onclusion that light intensity is a dominant 
factor determining the extent of boron deficiency wluui plants are 
grown with a marginal supply of boron during dry seasons, but the 
limited evidence points in that dir(‘ction. Long before boron de¬ 
ficiency was re(‘()gniz(‘d as a cause of the drought spot and related 
diseases of apples, Mix (.9) concluded that these diseases w^ere ‘^greatly 
influeiK'ed if not caused by lack of sufficient rnoistun', but insufficient 
moisture cannot be* looked upon as the sole cause.’' A similar con¬ 
clusion has been reached by a niirnbiT of subsequent investigators of 
these disorders of the apple. Walker and his associates (12) have 
likewise reported that lioron deficiency in beets is most pronounced 
in dry summers, 

Diying has been found to be an important adjunct to boron fixa¬ 
tion w’hen new' lioron is added to a soil, but there is as yet no evidence 
that drying r(Miuces tlie lioron concentration of the soil solution when 
new' boron is not added. On the contrary the concentration of boron 
in the soil .solution lias been found to be higher at the moisture equiv¬ 
alent than at higher moisture percentages. When soils wdtliout 
added boron weri^ dih’d and then rew^etted the initial boron con¬ 
centrations weiv again found. 

SUMMARY 

For lh(‘ |)ur})ose of obt aining comparative dat a on symptoms, gi’owth 
reactions, and boron-accumulation characteristics of different plants, 
50 spech^s (58 varieties) were gi’own in each of 6 large outdoor sand 
cultures supjilied n^spectively with a trace (0.03 to 0.04 p. p. m.), 1, 5, 
10, 15, and 25 p. p. m. of boron. The experiments were conducted at 
Riverside, C^alif., during the period May 1930 to March 1934. 

Approximately 25 percimt of the plants made their givatest gi'owth 
in the traci'-boron culture, and the others responded to 1 p. p. m. or 
more of boron; the giowih of a numb(?r of the species was increased by 
boron concentrations as high as 10 and 15 p. p. m. 

Of the 58 varieties, 20 developed morphological symptoms of boron 
deficiency when grown in trace-boron, and tlie maturity of 4 yarieties 
was markedly affected; 4 plants were more subject to mildew in trace- 
boron than in the higher concentra tions. 

The data provide a substantial basis for the conclusion that there is 
considerable overlapping between the injurious and the beneficial 
effects of boron within plants, inasmuch as mild to marked leaf injury 
was observed in 19 of the 72 plants (including repetitions) at or below 
the substrate concentrations that resulted in gi'eatest growth. 

The concentrations of boron in the leaves of plants (dry-weight 
basis) growing in 5-boron ranged from 58 to 1,804 p. p. m. and in 
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boron from 209 to 3,875 p. p. m. The concentrations of boron in roots, 
steins, and fruit were generally much lower than those in the leaves; 
the concentrations of boron in entire plants tended to average about 
half of that in the leaves. 

Numerical values for the tolerance of the plants to boron were de¬ 
rived by dividing the average of the di*y weights in 5-, 10-, and 15- 
bofon by the weight in trace- or 1-boron (whichever was liigher) and 
multiplying this quotient by 100. These values ranged from below 10 
for the highly sensitive plants to above 200 for one of the most tolerant 
plants. 

Ratios of the concentration of boron in leaves (dry-weight basis) 
to boron in the trace-boron nutrient solution were usually between 400 
and 1,200 and in 1-boron between 50 and 200. Lower ratios were 
found if the boron concentrations of the substrates werc‘ higher. 

Little relation was found between l)oron tolerance and the boron- 
accumulation characteristics of different siiecies. 

Boron after entering the leaf tissues of most plants tends to remain 
there instead of being moved freely out, with sugars and other com¬ 
pounds, to ^jji’ow'ing tissues. The translocation of boron to the bark 
and wood and subsequently to tb(> ll(‘sh of fruit takes place readily, 
however, in the stone fruits. ^ 

Comparisons bi'twiuMi the boron coneentrations in the snj) exprt'ssed 
from frozen leavers and that estiinated as possible in the sap on the 
basis of th('. moisture content and analyses of entire leave's indieiiteH] 
that all or nearly all of it wiis in solution in the leaves of 11 of the 
kinds teste'd a-nd about half of it in 3 kinds. The' accumulation of 
boron in 1 (miv(!s ap])ears to \w due to the formation of coinpounds with 
large or otherwise immobile molecules that arc unaldc to dilfuse*. 
through the plasma, meral)ranes. 

A number of plantings grown during the winter months were re¬ 
peated ill summer. Higher concentrations of ])oi-o!i wert^ found in 
winter-grown alfalfa and (xiions; but carrots, bluegrass, radishes, 
beets, and swd'tclover accuinulated nioi*c l)oron when grown 
in the summer. 

Onions, radishes, and caiTots accumulated several times as much 
boron in their roots, relative to the concentrations in the leaves, wdien 
grown in winter as when growm in summer. High light intensity and 
possibly the liigher temperatures w^ere seemingly imfavorabh' during 
the summer to the movement of boi‘on from the leaves to other organs 
of these plants. The data suggest that boron after entering the 
mesoplndl reacts with leaf-cell constitiu'nts, forming soluble but rela¬ 
te vcljr mimobile compounds. The extent to which boron is im¬ 
mobilized is evidently related to the intensity or to the average dura¬ 
tion of light. 

Boron deficiency of a number of the plants was most pronounced 
under the climatic conditions that restricted the movement of boron 
from the leaves to other tissues. The results indicate that factors 
affecting the movement and distribution of boron in the plant may be 
almost as important in detomiining boron requirements as the boron- 
snpplying power of the siibvstrate. 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING EMBRYONATION AND SURVIVAL 
OF EGGS OF THE STOMACH WORM, HAEMONCHUS 
CONTORTUS‘ 

By Dots A. Shorb 

Associate ‘parasitologist^ Zoological Divisioriy Bureau oj Animal Industry, Agri¬ 
cultural Research Administration, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION x. 

The large stomach worm, Haemon^ehus contortus\s in many respects 
the most serious parasite of ruminants. It occprs in the fourth 
stomach, or abomasum. The adult worms produce large numbers 
of eggs, which are in the morula stage when tliey are discharged with 
the feces of the host. Under favorable conditions the eggs develop 
to the tadpole stage in 8 hours or less and to the vermiform embryo 
stage in 24 hours. Shortly after this the eggs hatch. The first- and 
second-stage larvae each have a life span lasting a little more than a 
day under favorable conditions. The third, or infective larvae, m.ay 
be produced, therefore, on the fourth or fifth day after the eggs are 
passed out of the host animal. 

The control of these roundworms depends on a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of the free-living stages and of the factors that influence their 
development and survival. The work reported in this paper was 
undertaken to test the effects of certain adverse environmental 
conditions on the embryonation and survival of the eggs, one of the 
free-living stages of this parasite. The investigations were carried 
out at the United States Department of Agriculture, BeltsviUe 
Research Center, BeltsviUe, Md., from August 1936 to February 1940. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Feces of sheep experimentaUy infected with Haemonchus contortus 
were used as source material for the experiments. Freedom of the 
material from other parasites was tested by examinations of feces 
for eggs (10) examination of fecal cultures for infective larvae, and 
post mortem examinations of the gastrointestinal tracts of some of 
the host animals that had served as a source of e^s. The only other 
nematode found was Strongyloides papUloms. For purposes of the 
present investigation, the presence of S. papillosus was not a 
complicating factor because this nematode is readily differentiated in 
aU its stages from the corresponding stages of H, contortus. 

Unless otherwise stated, all cultures were made from 24-hour fecal 
samples collected in muslin bags attached to rams or wethers and, 
therefore, not contaminated with urine. The fecal peUets were 
pulverized and the resulting mass thoroughly mixed, because it had 
been previously determined that more larvae developed in feces 
treated in t his manner than when the unbroken pellets were cultured. 

* Reoelyed for publication February 13. 1943. 

• Numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 286. 
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larvae, but in view of the results of the present experiment it appears 
probable that infective larvae rather than eggs were present. 

In view of the fact that there is a marked reduction in the number 
of larvae developing in cultures under reduced oxygen conditions, it 
appears that only a few larvae of H. contorius would develop in sheep 
feces dropped or washed into ponds or other bodies of water. 

EFFECT OF HIGH AND LOW TEMPERATURES 

Veglia {14) reported that Haemonchus contorius e^gs embryonated 
normally at temperatures between 68*^ and 95° F., which he considered 
to be optimum. The following experiments were performed to deter¬ 
mine the effect on the eggs of exposure to less favorable temperatures. 

In these experiments pint-jar cultures, after they had been exposed 
to unfavorable temperatures in incubators and electric refrigerators, 
were maintained at room temperature for a period sufficient to allow 

Table 2, —Effect of exposure to low and high temperatures on survival of eggs of 
Haemonchus contorius 


Experiment No. 


Temper¬ 

ature 


Exposed 

culture 

No. 


Time of 
exposure 


Infective larvae 
recovered from— 


Control 
cultures t 


1., 

2., 

8 .. 

4 .. 

e. 

7 .. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

18. 

14. 

Ifi. 

10 . 

17 . 


10 


88-39 


37-45 

39- 49 
40 

40- 52 
45-55 


140 


Days 

1 

2 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

, 3 

4 

5 

• 6 

0 

1 

2 

2 

3 

14 

28 

1 

14 

28 

14 

28 

2 

3 

4 

5 
2 

3 

4 

5 
1 
2 
1 
2 

Hours 

0.6 

1 

1.6 

2 

2.5 

8 


370 


8,060 

8,000 

9,890 

8.940 

8,029 

2,320 

1,634 

7,876 

2,400 


7,662 


7,662 

8,781 

14,810 


10,710 


1 Exposed at room temperatuio—about 70^ F. 
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any surviving eggs to batch and for the larvae to reach the infective 
stage. The results of 17 experiments are shown in table 2. 

The data in this table show that any marked deviation from the 
temperatures found by Veglia to be optimum caused a drop in the 
number of larvae reaching the infective stage or of eggs capable of 
reaching the infective stage when subjected to favorable conditions. 
These data also give some new information on the rapidity of devital¬ 
ization of eggs of H. contortus, namely, that few eggs remained viable 
for 1 or 2 days at temperatures below freezing (experiments 1, 2, and 
3), and that in 1-day exposures to temperatures just above freezing 
(experiments 4, 6, and 7) two-thirds to five-sixths of the eggs became 
devitalized. The data are especially important in showing that few 
eggs of H. contortus are able to survive as long as 2 weeks at temper¬ 
atures only 12° to 28° F. below those considered optimum for embry¬ 
onation (experiments, 9, 11, and 12). 

Veglia {H) found that some second-stage larvae developed from 
eggs kept at temperatures as low as 46.4° F. Observations not 
included in table 2 indicated that no development of larvae to in- 
fectivity took place in cultures kept at temperatures bdow 55°, 
although a few eggs survived at these temperatures for as long as 4 
weeks, as shown in experiments 11 and 12 of table 2. From this 
information, as well as from the data shown in table 2 that only 2 to 
12 out of 1,000 eggs survived temperatures of 39° to 55° for 2 weeks, 
and only about 1 out of 1,000 survived at 55° for 4 weeks, it may be 
inferred that H, contortus eggs in feces deposited on pasture will not 
yield larvae capable of reaching infoctivity while the weather is cold. 

To determine the effect of outdoor temperatures during December 
on the survival of eggs of JL contortus^ nine 4-inch Petri-dish cultures 
each containing 20 gm. of feces, were prepared. Seven of these were 
placed outside in an experimental plot, and tv^o were retained in the 
laboratory as controls. The cultures placed outdoors were covered 
with opaque paper and were removed to the laboratory one at a time. 
During the 9 days that the cultures were outdoors the temperature 
fell below freezing fom’ times, once on each of the first 4 days of the 
experiment. The lowest temperature recorded, 17° F., occurred 
during the second night of the experiment. All cultures were 
examined 6 days after the last culture had been brought into the 
laboratory. The results are recorded in table 3. 


Table 3. —Survival of eggs of Haemonchus contortus exposed to outdoor temperatures 

in December 


Culture No. 

Outdoor tempera¬ 
tures 

Time of 
exposure 

Total 
period 
each cul¬ 
ture was 
below 
freezing 

Larvae 
recov¬ 
ered » 

1 Mini- 
1 mum 

Maxi¬ 

mum 


op 

op 

Days 

Hours 

Number 

1... 

28 

37 

1 

6 

4ft 

2. 

17 

39 

2 

22 

0 

8.. 

17 

60 

3 

36 

10 

4. 

17 

60 

5 

46 

0 

5. 

17 

63 

7 

46 

4 

ft. 

17 

63 

8 

46 

0 

7... 

17 

63 1 

9 

46 

0 

8». 





120 

9 *.. 





220 








> Control oulturos. 
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of the sheep and lambs raised in this country are found where the 
winters are cold and embryonation of eggs in normal years would be 
possible only from May to September, inclusive. Although the ex¬ 
periments involving the effect of reduced oxygen supply on the 
survival of H. contortus eggs may be only of theoretical importance 
so far as field conditions are concerned, they indicate that as a source 
of Haemonchus infection swamps and ponds with much organic matter 
may have been overrated. Most H. contortus eggs falling in such 
ponds or on swampy ground would die for lack of suflBicient oxygen. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

To test the effect of lack of oxygen, drying, and adverse tempera¬ 
tures on the survival of eggs of the large stomach worm, Haemonchus 
contortus^ investigations were carried out at the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Beltsville Research Center, Beltsville, Md., from 
August 1936 to February 1940. Feces of sheep experimentally in¬ 
fected with H, contortus were used as source material for the experi¬ 
ments. 

After culture jars were sealed so that no fresh air could enter, 
embryonation of H. contortus eggs in the cultures ceased, and in less 
than 4 weeks but more than 3 weeks the viability of the eggs was de¬ 
stroyed. 

At temperatures below 55^ F. no development to infectivity of H. 
contortus took place, and death resulted if the exposure was sufficiently- 
long. Constant temperatures above 98° were deleterious to the eggs. 
There was little difference in the number of larvae that developed from 
eggs kept at temperatures of 90° to 96° and 93° to 99° and those 
kept at 70°. The lethal effect observed increased with the deviation 
from the optimum temperatures. 

Drying killed eggs rapidly, but a few survived several hours in 
apparently dry feces. When the moisture content of the feces was 
lowered .by drying the fCces at a relatively low humidity or by means 
of air currents at a relatively high humidity, the death rate" of eggs 
was raised. 
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STUDIES ON THE USE OF THE POINT-QUADRAT METHOD 
OF BOTANICAL ANALYSIS OF MIXED PASTURE VEGE¬ 
TATION ‘ 

By William B. Drew * 

Assistarit professor^ Department of Botany^ Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Since the development of the point-quadrat method for the analysis 
of pasture vegetation originated by Levy and Madden in New 
Zealand, there have appeared in the United States a number of studies 
on its use and applications. Following an intensive comparative 
investigation in Wisconsin of several methods of botanical analysis^ 
Tinney, Aamodt, and Alilgrcn ^ concluded that the point-quadrat 
method gave the greatest promise of yielding reliable data consistent 
with rapidity and ease of operation. Hanson ^ had earlier found that 
the method was reliable when employed in analytical work on the 
native prairies of western North Dakota. More recently, Arny.and 
Schmid,® working with various pasture mixtures in Minnesota, have 
investigated critically the use of the inclined point-quadrat methods 
These investigators showed that in mixtures of tall legumes and fine¬ 
leaved grasses correction factors must be cohiputed in order precisely 
to evaluate the data, since the broad-leaved legumes tended to be hit 
less per gram of dry weight than the narrow-leaved grasses. 

The present study was undertaken in order to determine (1) the 
relative merits of tlie point-quadrat method as compared with the 
count-list method for sampling small areas of a low-growing, grass- 
lespedeza pasture; and (2) the relative efficiency of four different point- 
quadrat methods for the quantitative analysis of such vegetation. 

The investigation was carried out during July and August 1942 on 
a lespedeza-small grain rotation pasture in the vicinity of Columbia, 
Mo. Because of unfavorable planting conditions in the fall of 1941, 
it was impossible to sow the small grain successfully. Hence, the 
next spring and summer the pasture had an astonishingly uniform cover 
of the palatable fall panicum, {Panicum dichotomiflorum) ^ which had 
replaced the grain, in addition to an excellent stand of lespedeza 
{Lespedeza stipulacea). While the fall panicum is hardly in the usual 


> Recpiv(3d for piibHcntion April fl, 1943. Contribution from the Department of Botany, Missouri 
• Aerieultural Exi^riment Station, Journal Series No. 890. 

* The writer wishes to express his approeiation to Dr. W. C, Etheridge, professor and chairman, and Dr. 
E. M. Brown, assistant professor, of the Department of Field Crops, University of Missouri, for tlieir co¬ 
operation in facilitating this study; and to Profs. A. C. Amy and A. R. Schmid, Dirision of Agronomy and 
Plant Genetics, University of Minnesota, for a number of helpful suggestions. 

* Levy, E. B., and Madden, E. A. the point method op pasture analysis. New Zeal. Jour. Agr. 
46: 3^^7-279, Ulus. 1933. 

* Tinney, F, W., Aamodt, 0. 8 ., and Ahloren, H. L. preliminary report op a study on methods 
USED IN POTANICAL ANALYSES OF PASTURE SWARDS. AmoT. Soc. Apron. Jour. 29: 835-840. Illus. 1937. 

» Hanson, H. C. a comparison of methods of botanical analysis of the native prairie in western 
NORTH dafota. Jour. Apr, Res. 49* 815-842, Ulus. 1034. 
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category of forage crops, in its growth form under pasture conditions 
it closely resembles several domesticated grasses. Thus the rt'sults 
reported herein are thought to be reasonably applicable to lespedeza— 
grass mixtures in which the grass component is broader-leaved than 
Kentucky bluegrass. 

PRELIMINARY COMPARISON OF THE POINT-QUADRAT, COUNT- 
LIST. AND WEIGHT-LIST METHODS OF ANALYSIS 

PROCEDURE 

An area supporting a relatively uniform mixed stand of grass and 
lespedeza, and having practically uniform soil and topographic con¬ 
ditions, was selected, and a plot of 100 m.^ (10X10 m.) was staked off. 
Ten one-half-square-meter quadrats were then selected at random. 
In all cases, the order of study was as follows: (1) Count-list; (2) 
inclined point-quadrat; (3) .straight point-quadrat; (4) weight-list. 
After careful counting of stems of individual plants ^ with a minimum 
of disturbance of their natural positions of growth, the point-quadrat 
apparatus was set up parallel to the long axis and across the half¬ 
square-meter sample area. Readings were first taken with the ap¬ 
paratus set up in the inclined (45^) position; and, then, without moving 
the two front supports, the apparatus was so placed that the needles 
were vertical. In each position, tw^o types of data were recorded as 
follows: (1) The first species hit per needle (method A); and (2) the 
total number of hits obtained by pushing each needle to the ground, 
irrespective of whether the same plant or different ones were hit once 
or more than once (method B). Second and third sets of readings of 
10 needles each were next obtained by resetting the apparatus in the 
quadrat, diagonally to the right, and then diagonally to the left. 
Afterwards, the entire one-half-square-meter area was clipped by 
hand at the soil surface, and, later, the species were hand-separated in 
the laboratoiy, the vegetation was oven-dried, and dry weights were 
obtained. For convenience, three components of the vegetation 
were separated, as follows: (1) Lespedeza; (2) grasses; (3) forbs.® 
Since other legumes were very rare, and since 98 percent of all grasses 
was fall panicum, no further separation appeared necessary. This 
part of the study was carried on only in early July. 

RESULTS 

The data in table 1 summarize the results of the count-list deter¬ 
minations. Although variation from quadrat to quadrat is evident, 
standard deviations and standard errors w^ere not computed because 
the comparative magnitude of differences between methods is such as 
to indicate quite clearly those essential differences. 

Comparing the percentage composition figures of table 1 with those 
of table 2, it is obvious that the use of the count-list method results 
in a decided underestimate of the amount of vegetation furnished by 
lespedeza, and vice versa, a noticeable overestimate of the grass 

> In thp case of grasses, culins wore taken as the unit for oountinp. 

• The forbs included all broad-leaved herbs that were samples. The following species were the principal 
ones sainplod: Bracted planlftin (Plantagn o.rf*ffl<rt),bullnettle (Solarium carolinenut) , cocklebur (Xanthium 
8p.), common ragweed (Arnbrofia arUmtsifnlia var. ef'iffor), cuiiy dock (Rumex cTispvt), field dodder (Cu$- 
etda pentagonu), knotweed (Polygonum avicvlare), lanceleaf rngwood (Ambroxia bidentata), milk purslane 
(Eutkorbia mpina), Pennsylvania smartweed (Polygonum pen^ylmnicum), peppergrass (Ltpidium tirgini- 
eum), red sorrel (Rumez acetosella), spiny sida (Sida spinosa), yarrow (Achillea millefolium). 
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element. Forbs were relatively scarce, and are not important enough 
to be worth further consideration at this time. So far as lespedeza is 
concerned, an undercount was certainly to be expected because of the 
widely branching nature of the plant. Similarly, the overcount of 
grasses further emphasizes the difficulties inherent in any direct 
counting of Stems of individuals of such plants. The unit used for 
direct counting was the culm; but the point-quadrat data for grasses 
include hits on any aerial part of the plant. 


Table 1. —Summary of results of count-list determinations 


Quadrat No. 

Lespedeza 

Grasses 

Forbs 

Plants 

Composition 

Plants 

1 

Composition 

Plants 

Composition 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1.. 

564 

38.6 

886 

60.6 

11 

0.8 

2. 

313 

20.7 

1,116 

73.6 

87 

6.7 

3.-. 

388 

31.7 

821 

: 67.0 

16 

1.3 

4. 

283 

22.9 

920 

74.3 

35 

2.8 

5. 

3f)4 

30.8 

748 

6.3.2 

71 

6.0 

6 .,.. . 

287 

29.3 

670 

68.4 

23 

2.3 

7. 

367 

42.9 

461 

53.9 

27 

3.2 

8. 

294 

26.4 

771 

72.3 

16 

1.3 


269 

27.2 

645 

70.3 

26 

' 2.8 

10. 

291 1 

28.8 

625 

69.9 

13 

1.3 

Total. 

3,420 

299.3 

7,662 

673.5 

323 

27.2 

Moan. 1 

1 

342 

29.9 

766.2 

67.4 

32.3 

2.7 


Table 2. —Summary of results of weight-list determinations 


Quadrat No. 

Lespedeza 

Grasses 

Forbs 

Weight 

Composition 

Weight 

Composition 

Weight 

Composition 


Orama 

Percent 

Oravm 

Percent 

Grams 

Percent 

1.1. 

28.05 

57.3 

20.05 

41.0 

0.85 

1.7 

2. . 

20.25 

39.2 

28.05 

54.4 

3.3 

6.4 

3. .. 

24.2 

48.6 

24.15 

48.5 

1.45 

2.9 

4.. 

18.7 

36. 5 

29.9 

58.3 

2.7 

6.2 


29.3 

64.3 

22.9 

42.4 

1.8 

3.3 

6.-. 

30.6 

48.6 

20.3 

48.1 

1.4 

3.3 

7.... 

24.3 

60.5 

14.0 

34.8 

1.9 

4,7 

8.-. 

24.3 

37.1 

39.4 

60.2 

1.8 

2.7 

9.-. 

17.1 

35.7 

28.7 

59.9 

2.1 

4.4 

10.... 

17.0 

43.6 

20.7 

63.1 

1.3 

3.3 

Total.. 

223. 7 

461.4 

248.15 

600.07 

18.6 

37.9 

Moan.. 

22.37 

46.1 

24.815 

60.01 

1.86 

3.79 


An examination of the data obtained by using the point-quadrat 
methods (table 3) discloses that, even when a minimum of 10 needles 
per half-square-meter quadrat is used, the percentage composition of 
the elements of the vegetation quite closely approaches that obtained 
from dry weights. So far as the four methods of employing the 
apparatus are concerned, the data are not sufficiently extensive, nor 
have they been sufficiently tested, to permit the drawing of inferences. 
Yet it is fairly clear that somewhat greater accuracy—assuming that 
the data obtained from dry weights provide a satisfactory basis for 
comparison—is obtained by the inclined method, where the needles 
are pushed to the ground and all hits tabulated (method B). More¬ 
over, from these preliminary trials, it is also evident that the fore- 
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going statement holds, though with some variation, for all the elements 
of the vegetation. No well-marked tendencies toward underhitting 
of legumes or overhitting of grasses are ascertainable. The addition 
of further readings from a second and third set within the half-square- 
meter area merely resulted in slight percentage changes, the net re¬ 
sult of the total hits of 30 needles per quadrat being nearly the same 
as that from 10 needles. From these preliminary studies, and under 
the conditions described, it would appear that for sampling small 
areas a large number of readings is not necessary. 

Table 3. —Summary of data obtained by point-quadrat methods * 


HITS ON LESPEDEZA 



Needles straight 

Needles Inclined 45® 

Quadrat No. 

A 

B 

A 

B 


Hits 

Compo¬ 

sition 

Hits 

Compo¬ 

sition 

Hits 

Compo¬ 

sition 

Hits 

Compo¬ 

sition 


Numh-.r 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1.. 

4 

40 

21 

46.7 

»4 

40 

s 17 

40.5 

2.1 

5 

60 

?25 

69.5 

26 

60 

* 13 

44.8 

3.... 

2 

22.2 

6 

18.8 

4 

40 

12 

33.3 


4 

40 

22 

61.1 

»4 

44.4 

*21 

61.2 


4 

44.4 

15 

67.7 

6 

60 

24 

70.6 

6.. 

6 

60 

13 

38,2 

2 

20 

12 

36.3 

7.. 

0 

0 

5 

21.7 

»2 

22.2 

>22 

48.9 

8.. . 

M 

44.4 

* 12 

63.2 

» 1 

10 

» 15 

40.6 

0.. 

>2 

20 ; 

*8 

25 

M 

40 

*12 

26.7 


6 

66.6 

14 

46.7 

*4 

44.4 

*17 

46.9 

Total - - - 

36 


141 


37 


166 


Mean of 10 quadrats ... 

3.6 

36.7 

14.1 

43.7 

3.7 

38.1 

16.5 

43.8 

Mean of 20 quadrats .. 

3.8 

41.0 

13.8 

46.5 

3.6 

37.0 

16.4 

48.0 

Mean of 30 quadrats... 

3.9 

39.1 

14.4 

46.7 

3.G 

36.4 

15.6 

41.3 


HITS ON GRASSES 


1... 

6 

00 

25 

64.4 

*5 

60 

*23 

64.8 

2. 

6 

60 

»16 

35.7 

9 3 

30 

* 15 

61.7 

3.. 

7 

77.8 

26 

81.3 

6 

60 

24 

06.6 

4. 

6 

60 

14 

88.9 

*4 

44.4 

* 19 

46.3 

6.. 

6 

55.6 

11 

42.3 

4 

40 

10 

29.4 

6.. . 

6 

60 

21 

61.8 

8 

80 

22 

64.7 

7.-. 

9 

100 

18 

78.3 

*6 

86.6 

* 18 

40 

8. 

*4 

44.4 

*6 

31.6 

*8 

80 

* 20 

64.1 

9. 

*7 

70 

9 23 

71.9 

*6 

60 

9 32 

71.1 

10. 

4 

44.4 

16 

53,3 

*4 

44.4 I 

* 18 

48.6 

Total.. 

68 


175 


63 


201 1 


Mean of 10 quadrats... 

6.8 

61.2 

17.5 1 

6l9 

6.3 

64.4 

20.1 1 

62.7 

Mean of 20 quadrats.... 

6.2 

67.4 

16.2 

62.1 

6.5 

67.3 ! 

19.1 

63.6 

Mean of 30 quadrats... 

6.3 

67.0 

16.6 

63.3 

6.6 

67.8 ! 

1 

20.6 1 

65.0 


HITS ON ALL FORBS 


Moan of 10 quadrats. 

Mean of 20 quadrats. 

0.2 

.1 

2.1 

0,4 

.4 

1.3 

0.7 
.4 1 

7.2 j 

1.4 8.7 

1.1 1. 

Moan of 30 quadrats.. 

.1 

1 

.3 


.6 


"M . 


1 In this and subsequent tables A is used to indicate only the first hit on vegetation tabulated; B to indt* 
cate all hits on vegetation tabulated, as needle Is pushed to the ground, irrespective of whether a given plant 
is hit once or oftenor. 

3 One or more hits on forbs were obtained in this quadrat. Although not listed separately in a table because 
of their relative unimportance to the study as a whole, the hits on forbs were Included in calculating per¬ 
centage composition of lespedeza and grasses. These small percentages of forbs therefore account for the 
apparent discrepancies in the composition figures for lespedeza and grasses. 
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COMPARISON OF DIFFERENT METHODS OF USING THE POINT- 
QUADRAT APPARATUS FOR BOTANICAL ANALYSIS 

PROCEDURE 

In larger areas of the same pasture that was described in the first 
section of this report, a more extensive investigation was directed at 
comparing the 4 different applications of the point-quadrat method to 
which reference has already been made. Ten sample areas had been 
selected previously and covered with wire cages (approximately 4X4 
feet) to exclude grazing animals. During early July, and again in 
August, the point-quadrat apparatus was set up at random in 2 sep¬ 
arate places within the sample area. Readings were first taken with 
the needles inclined at an angle of .45°, and 2 sets of data, as before, 
were recorded. Without moving the front supports, the needles were 
then set vertically, and a second set of data was obtained. Following 
the completion of such readings, a rectangular area (6X19 inches), 
equivalent to that covered by vegetation through which the inclined 
needles passed, was carefully clipped, and the species later separated 
bv hand. This procedure was repeated for the other set on the same 
plot, and then for each of the remaining 9 similar plots. A total of 200 
needles for each of the 4 methods was thus obtained. 

In August after the vegetation had had a month of undisturl)cd 
gi'owth, the foregoing procedure was repeated for each sample area, 
except that the parts previously harvested were avoided in making the 
tests. By August the vegetation had attained a fairly uniform height 
of 6 inches, whereas in July the general level had been 4 inches. 
Since the vegetation was 2 inches taller in August, a slightly larger 
rectangular area (8X19 inches) was harvested for dry-weight deter¬ 
minations. By using such small harvested areas it was hoped that 
the correlation of percentage composition between the oven-dry 
w'cight, for a given element of the vegetation, and that determined bv 
point-quadrat methods woidd be more precise, a relationship well 
demonstrated by the work of Arny and Schmid.^ Furthermore, if 
greater precision were thus attained, the relative merits of the four 
methods tested would be thrown into sharper contrast and be of 
proportionately greater significance. 

RESULTS 

The data given in tables 4 and 5 summarize for lespedeza the 
results for July and August obtained by using the 4 techniques avail¬ 
able with the point-quadrat method. Number of hits and percentage 
compos’tion per quadrat (set of 10 needles) for lespedeza are here 
Indicated. Wliile the mean percentage composition contributed by 
lespedeza in July varies considerably with the method used, the 
standard deviation and standard errors clearly indicate that a more 
reliable result is obtained by recording all hits (method B), irrespective 
of whether the needles are vertical or inclined at an angle of 45°. 
Moreover, by comparing with these results the figures for July on 
percentage composition of lespedeza on a dry-w^eight basis (table 4) 
the greater reliability of this method (B) of counting all hits is further 
substantiated. The data for July appear to indicate that somewhat 
more satisfactory results can be obtained with the inclined method 


* Bee footnote 6. 
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than with the vertical one, but the August data fail to confirm this 
finding. It should be recalled, however, that the vegetation in 
August was a good 2 inches taller, suggesting the possibility that in a 
vertical position the taller, flat-bladed lespedeza might have been hit 
more often than if the needles had been inclined. 

Table 4. —Summary of data obtained in point-quadrat determinations for lespedeza 

in July 


Quadrat No. 

Needles straight 

Needles Inclined 46® 

I«spedoza com¬ 
position (dry- 
weight basis) 

A 

B 

A 

B 

nits 

Cora- 

p<)sitlon 

Hits 

Com-' 
position 

Hits 

Com¬ 

position 

Hits 

Com¬ 

position 


Number 

Percent 

Nitmber 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Grams 

Precent 

1... 

1 3 

33.3 

1 11 

31.4 

4 

40 

' 18 

61.4 

8.2 

46.1 

2.. 

J 6 

60 

1 22 

62.8 

4 

1 40 

1 27 

66.2 

11.5 

63.8 

3.. 

1 3 

30 

1 21 

52 

4 

40 

1 27 

60 

5.3 

43.3 

4.. 

6 

60 

16 

57.1 

5 

i 50 

20 

57.1 

6.6 

69.9 

6.. 

6 

50 

16 

46.9 

4 

40 

27 

56.2 

6.8 

51.9 

6. 

J 5 

65.6 

» 13 

44.8 

J 6 

64.5 

j 24 

! 56.8 

6.6 

65.66 

7.. 

7 

70 

J 25 

73.5 

7 

1 70 

22 

[ 53.6 

7.5 

63.8 

8. 

6 

50 

22 

61.1 

7 

70 

22 

59.4 

9.3 

76.3 

9. 

6 

60 

23 

69.7 

8 

' 80 

33 

70.2 

7.4 

72.3 

10. 

6 

60 

27 

65.8 

6 

60 

21 

65.2 

6,9 

62.8 

11. 

7 

77.8 

16 

55.6 

8 

80 

33 

78.6 

7.0 

71.6 

12. 

6 

60 

29 . 

69.05 

8 

80 

33 

73.3 

9.4 

82.3 

13. 

« 5 

60 

1 21 

60.0 

» 6 

50 

1 20 

64 

6.8 

66,7 

14. 

8 

80 

23 

62.2 

8 

80 

30 

71.4 

9.0 

73.6 

16. 

6 

60 

18 

64.5 

4 

40 

36 

72.9 

4.0 

68.4 

16. 


70 

> 36 

86.7 

» 7 

70 

I 38 

80.8 

9.3 

71.7 

17. 

1 3 I 

30 1 

1 18 

47.4 

1 4 

40 

1 21 

48.8 

7.7 

60.6 

18. 

3 1 

30 

21 

47.7 

1 4 

40 

1 34 

68 

9.8 

64.6 

19. 


60 

27 

69.2 

6 

50 

28 

70 

11.8 

75.4 

20 . 

7 1 

70 

» 24 

80 

13 

36 

1 22 

50 

6.0 

61.9 

Total . 

109 i 


427 


111 


636 


168.8 


Mean . 

6.6 1 

68.6 

21.4 

68.9 

6.6 

65.6 

26.8 

62.1 

7.9 

64.1 

Standard devi¬ 

1 










ation .. 


15.24 


12.19 


16.65 


9.96 


9.77 

Standard error... 

I . 

3.41 


2.70 


3.70 


2.23 


2.18 













M or more bits on forbs were obtained In tbls quadrat. See footnote 2 of table S. 

The data for the grasses are given in tables 6 and 7 . As in the case 
of lespedeza, these results indicate that for the grasses involved the 
counting of the total number of hits (method B) is more accurate than 
merely listing the first species liit per needle (method A). Standard 
deviations and standard errors both bear out this assertion. More¬ 
over, the inclined method, under the conditions prevailing in July- 
appeared to give slightly better estimates for the percentage composi¬ 
tion furnished by grasses, as judged from the data for dry weight of 
grasses, given in table 6. The figures for August parallel those for 
lespedeza in showing that the most reliable results were obtained by 
counting the total hits when the needles were in a vertical position, 
but the differences obtained by this method and that in which the 
needles are inclined were slight. Both methods, as compared with 
dry-weight percentage figures, gave reliable results. 
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Table 5. —Summary of data obtained in point-quadrat determinations for lespedeza 

in August 


Quadrat No. 

1 

Needles straight 

Needles inclined 45” 

Lospedoza com¬ 
position (dry- 
weight basis) 

A 

B 

A 

B 

Hits 

{ 

Com¬ 

position 

Hits 

Com¬ 

position 

Hits 

Com¬ 

position 

Hits 

Com¬ 

position 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

PercenL 

Number 

Percent 

Grame 

Percent 

1. 

4 

40 i 

16 

40.5 

1 2 

20 

I 14 

31.8 

5.6 

34.8 

2. 

2 

20 

29 

49.2 

2 

20 

22 

37.9 

6.0 

38.6 

3. 

3 

30 

32 

61. .6 

6 

50 i 

34 

52.3 

8.6 

60.4 

4. 

6 

60 

82 

53.3 

2 

20 

22 

35.5 

8.8 

47.8 

b . 

4 

40 

38 

04.4 

5 

60 1 

43 

65.1 

15. 4 

67.5 

0. 

6 

60 

38 

58.5 

6 i 

60 j 

1 44 

61.1 

12.4 

59.9 

7. 

7 

70 

55 

76.4 

8 

80 

45 

73.8 

1.5.9 

69.7 

8. 

6 

60 

49 

70 

3 I 

30 

37 

62.7 

12.5 

62.2 


4 

40 

,32 

64 

4 i 

40 1 

48 

68.6 

14.3 

67.8 

10. 

0 

60 

28 

73.1 

! 

60 1 

46 

61.3 

12.5 

63.4 

11. 

8 

80 

48 

81.4 

7 i 

70 i 

66 

81.2 

18.2 

84.2 

12. 

7 

70 

39 

65 

1 

10 ! 

'45 

57.7 

11.2 

54.3 

13. 

5 , 

60 

31 

58.5 

6 1 

00 i 

40 

72.7 

11.7 

64.8 

14. 

4 

40 

30 

50 

3 

30 

31 

50 

9.7 

47.8 


4 

40 

39 

63.9 

3 

30 

33 

60 

11.0 

66.4 

Ifi. 

6 

60 

37 

67.3 

2 

20 

38 

52.0 

14.6 

68.6 

17. 

6 

50 

4.3 

68.3 

5 

60 

40 

72.7 

11.5 

6.5.3 

18. 

5 

1 60 

60 

77.9 

7 

70 

60 

73.2 

14.7 

08.1 

19. 

5 

60 

47 

70.1 

3 

30 

38 

57.6 

11.4 

* 67.9 

20. 

4 

40 

45 

70.3 

I 5 

50 

51 

73.9 

10.5 

01.4 

Total -.. 

101 


777 


85 


787 


236.5 


Mean. 

5-1 

50.5 

35.9 

64.2 

4.3 

42.5 

39.4 

60.2 

11.8 

59.0 

Standard devi¬ 











ation ... 


14.08 


10.32 


20.23 


13.64 


11.35 

Standard error_ 


3.28 


2.31 


4.62 


3.05 

. 

2.63 


i 










« 1 or more hits on forbs were obtained In this quadrat. See footnote 2 of table 3. 

Table 6. —Summary of data obtained in point-quadrat determinations for grasses 

in July 


Quadrat No. 

Noodles, straight 

Needles, inclined 45® 

Gras.s composi¬ 
tion (dry- 
weight basis) 

A 

B 

A 

B 

Hits 

Compo¬ 

sition 

Hits 

Compo¬ 

sition 

Bits 

Comf)o- 

sition 

Hits 

Compo¬ 

sition 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Qrame 

Percent 

1. 

‘ 5 

66.5 

‘ 23 

65.7 

6 

60 

« 15 

42.8 

8.7 i 

48.8 

2.. 

> 3 

30 

1 12 

34.2 

6 

60 

» 20 

41.7 

6.5 

36.0 

3... 

* 5 

60 

> 17 

42 

6 

60 

» 16 

35.5 

4.4 

44 2 

4 .. 

5 ! 

60 

12 

42.8 

5 

50 

15 

42.8 

4.4 

39.9 

5. 

6 1 

80 

17 ! 

63.1 

6 

60 

21 

43.8 

6 2 

47 3 

6. 

» 2 1 

22.2 

» 13 1 

44.8 

> 4 

36.4 

> 18 

41.8 

4.9 

41.9 

7. 

3 

30 

> 8 1 

23 5 

3 

30 

19 

46.3 

4.1 

34 9 

8.-. 

5 

60 

14 

38.9 

3 

30 

15 

40 6 

2.8 

23.0 

•9. 

4 

40 

10 j 

30.3 

2 

20 

14 

29.8 

2.8 

27.3 

10. 

4 

40 

14 1 

34.1 

4 

40 

17 

34.7 

3.9 

36.1 

11.1 

2 

22.2 

12 

44.4 

2 

20 

9 

21.4 

2.7 

27.6 

12. 

4 

40 

13 1 

30.95 

2 

20 

12 

26.7 

2.0 

17.5 

13. 

‘3 

30 

»7 

20.0 

12 

20 

1 7 

18.9 

2.1 

17.5 

14. 

2 

20 

14 

37.8 

2 

20 

12 

28.6 

3.1 

25.3 

15... 

4 

40 

15 

45.5 

6 

60 

13 

27 1 

3.1 

30.3 

16. 

3 

30 

‘ 5 

11.9 

»2 

20 

1 7 

14 9 

3 2 

24.7 

17... 

1 6 

60 

1 17 

44.7 

1 5 

50 

> 21 

48.8 

4.9 

38.6 

IS. 

7 

70 

23 

62.3 

1 6 

50 

115 

30 

5.2 

34.2 

19. 

4 

40 

12 

30.8 

6 

60 

12 

30 

3.8 

24.3 

30. 

3 

30 

» 15 

37.6 

1 6 

60 

1 21 

47.7 

4.6 

47.8 

Total. 

79 


273 


82 


299 


83. 4 


Moan. 

3.95 

40.0 

13.7 

38.3 

4.1 

. 

1 40.3 

14.95 

34.7 

4.2 

33.4 

Standard devia¬ 











tion . -.. . 


13.52 


12.21 


16.86 


9.99 


9.82 

Standard error... 


3. U2 


2.73 


1 3.77 


2.23 


2.19 












> 1 or more bits on forbs were obtained in this quadrat. See footnote 2 of table 8. 
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Table 7. —Summary of data obtained in point-quadrat determinations for grasses 

in August 


Quadrat No, 

Needles, straight 

Needles, inclined 45® 

Grass composi¬ 
tion (dry- 
weight basis) 

A 

B 

A 

B 

Hits 

Compo¬ 

sition 

Hits 

Compo¬ 

sition 

Hits 

Compo¬ 

sition 

Hits 

Compo¬ 

sition 


NuTnber 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number\ 

Percent \ 

Orams 

Percent 

1.. 

0 

60 

22 

59.6 

> 7 

70 1 

1 27 

61.4 

10.3 

64.0 

2-__ 

8 

80 1 

30 

60.8 

8 ! 

80 

36 1 

62.1 

9.5 1 

61.1 

3. 

7 

70 

20 

38.5 

6 

50 

31 

47.7 

8.4 

49.2 

i . .. 

4 

40 

28 

46.7 

8 

80 

40 

64.5 

9.6 

52.1 

6-. 

6 

60 

21 

36.6 

5 

60 

35 

44.9 

6.6 

28.9 

6. 

4 

40 

27 

41.5 

4 1 

40 1 

127 

37.5 

7.0 

33.8 

7. 

3 

30 

17 

2.3.6 

2 

20 

16 

26.2 

6.9 

30.2 

8. 

4 

40 

21 

30 

7 

70 

22 

37.3 

7.6 

37.8 

0.. 

6 

60 

18 

36 

6 

60 

22 

31.4 

6.8 

32.2 

10. 

4 

40 

14 

26.9 

4 

40 

29 

38.7 

7.2 

86.5 

11. 

2 

20 

11 

18.6 

3 

30 

13 

18.8 

3.4 

15.8 

12 ... 

3 

30 

21 

35 

0 

90 

83 

42.3 

9.4 

45.6 

13... 

5 

60 

22 

41,6 

4 

40 

15 

27.3 

6.2 

34.3 

14.. 

6 

60 

30 

60 

7 

70 

31 

60 

10.5 

61.8 

15... 

f) 

60 

22 

36.1 

7 

70 

22 

40 

8.6 

43.6 

16. 

4 

40 

18 

32.7 

8 

80 

35 

48.0 

10.3 

41.4 

17.. 

6 

60 

20 

31.7 

6 

50 

15 

27.3 

6.1 

34.7 

18. 

6 

60 

17 

22.1 

3 

30 

22 

26.8 

6.9 

31.9 

19.-. 

6 

60 

20 

29.9 

7 

70 

28 

42.4 

8.3 

42.1 

20.. 

6 

60 

19 

29.7 

6 

60 

18 

26.1 

6.6 

38.6 

Total . 

95 


418 


114 


617 


156.1 


Mean_____ 

4.8 

80.0 

20.9 

35.8 

8.7 

67.0 

26.9 

1 40.6 

7.8 

40.3 

Standard devia¬ 











tion.. 


14.68 


10.32 


19.76 


13.03 


11.45 

Standard error... 


3.28 


2.31 

. 

4.42 


2.91 


2.56 









1 



• 1 or more hits on forbs were obtained in this quadrat. See footnotes of table 8. 


From the data given in tables 4, 5, 6, and 7, it is clear that, at least 
for the heights of vegetation considered, there is no necessity for the 
computation of correction factors. These might be required, how¬ 
ever, for a finer-leaved grass element. 

Although some forbs were sampled and their percentage composition 
calculated as for lespedeza and the grasses, the mean percentage, as 
determined on a dry-weight basis, was 2.4 for July and 0.67 for August. 
Therefore it does not seem necessary to consider them in detail. In 
general, it might be remarked that the percentage composition of the 
vegetation furnished by forbs was more accurately sampled by the 
inclined-point method wherein all hits were tabulated. 

A consideration of the factors of time and ease of operation of the 
various methods was outside the immediate obmetive of this study. 
Yet, as shown by other investigators, including Tinney, Aamodt, and 
Ahlgren,^® the use of the point-quadrat method, regard-less of what 
special application may be made of the apparatus for a particular 
investigation, is definitely time- and labor-saving as compared with 
most other methods of botanical analysis. So far as counting all 
hits versus counting only the first plant hit per needle is concerned, 
the latter method is undoubtedly the more rapid; but, as indicated 
by the general results of this study, greater accuracy is obtained by 
counting all hits per needle as the latter is pushed into the soil. The 


w See footnote 4. 
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particular method to be employed will depend to a considerable extent 
on the degree of accuracy required in a given investigation. 

SUMMARY 

During July and August 1942 a study of the uses of the point- 
quadrat method of botanical anal 3 ^sis of a lespedeza-grass pasture 
mixture was undertaken (1) to determine the redative merits of this 
general method as compared with those of the count-list method, and 
(2) to ascertain the relative efficiency of four different applications 
of the point-quadrat method, for the same vegetation. 

In a study made on one-half-squarc-meter quadrats, the results, 
though not subjected to statistical analysis, indicate that, for the 
vegetation analyzed, all four applications of the point-quadrat mefhod 
yield more satisfactory results than the count-list method, assuming 
that weight-list data furnish a satisfactory basis of comparison. 
Moreover, no tendencies toward underhitting of the legume or over¬ 
hitting of the grass were indicated in the results so that evaluation of 
correction factors do not appear necessary. 

Eesults obtained from studies carried out in July and August, sug¬ 
gest that on the low-growing vegetation of the tests, the counting of 
all hits as the needles of the point-quadrat apparatus are pushed 
through the plants to the ground y^iclds more reliable results than 
merely recording the first plant hit by each of the 10 needles. For 
the lower-growing (about 4 inches tall) vegetation in July, the inclined- 
point method gave more satisfactory results, as judged from calculated 
standard errors, than the straight method. Yet, in August, with the 
vegetation some 2 inches taller, the reverse appeared to be true. 
Height of the vegetation, as well as the morphology of the species 
involved, tlius appeared to influence the manner of the use and the 
evaluation of nvsults obtained by means of the point-quadrat method. 
Thus, it is likely that the most satisfactory method of botanical anal¬ 
ysis will vary with the type of vegetation, and that this method 
should be evaluated on the basis of repeated trials. 





REGRESSION OF INSECT DENSITY ON DISTANCE FROM 
CENTER OF DISPERSION AS SHOWN BY A STUDY OF 
THE SMALLER EUROPEAN ELM BARK BEETLE* 

By F. M. Wadley, staUsHcal consultant, and D. O. Wolfenbarger,^ formerly 
senior field assistant, Division of Japanese Beetle Control, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, Agricultural Research Administration, United States /)e- 
pariment of Agriculture 


INTRODUCTION 

In a study of the smaller European elm bark beetle (Scolyius multi- 
striaius (Marsham)) in its role as a vector of the Dutch elm disease, the 
writers have secured data showing distribution patterns around centers 
of dispersion. The results are of practical importance from the stand¬ 
point of control in indicating distance of spread and any directional 
tendencies that may appear. They also give an idea of the form of 
regression of population density on distance, a subject that is of con¬ 
siderable interest in insect ecology. Critical statistical methods are 
needed for such a study. Records of insect dispersion occur frequently 
in entomological literature, but usually without sufficient quantitative 
information for analysis. “Dispersion^^ as the term is here used in¬ 
cludes active or passive movement resulting in distribution and has a 
broader meaning than that given to ^‘migration’^ by Williams (13)} 
The subject has recently been reviewed by Whitfield (12). 

In dispersion radiating from a center several elements will contribute 
to the observed change in insect density with distance. In the first 
place density will grow less as the circumference expands. This by 
itself should give a density having a positive linear relation to the 
inverse of distance, and its relation to distance itself would be of hyper¬ 
bolic form. Secondly, the trend will be modified by various factors, 
chiefly the tendency of insects to stop on finding satisfactory places. 
This tendency will cut down the absolute numbers, probably rapidly 
at first and more slowly later. Finally, the density will often fall, not 
to zero, but to some low level characteristic of the general region. 
Centers of positive attraction, or a marked directional reaction, may 
obscure this picture, but in many cases it will probably hold. Ob¬ 
servation of some effect of the insects' activities may serve almost as 
well as direct counts to evaluate density. 

In studying records in the literature on various insects, as well as 
the bark beetle data, the writers decided not to attempt at first to fit 
.a curve adapted to the three elements named. The second element 
seemed too uncertain in its action and in its relation to the first. 
Precise data in sufficient (quantity wore lacking. Distance must evi¬ 
dently have a twofold eflect, but the inverse of the square of the 
distance did not show a usable relation. An empirical study of trend 
seemed best at first. 

‘ Received for puWIcation May 22,1943. 
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Preliminary plotting suggested curves of gently declining slope. 
Later the simple semilogarithmic curves were used, and more complex 
curves were tried. In most cases the form of the data determines at 
once which of the equations F=a+5 log X or log Y where X 
is distance and F is density, should be used. Curves of the type used 
in this study can apparently be fitted fairly well by either {4), Framp- 
ton, Linn, and Hansing (5), dealing with a plant-disease spread by 
insects, used logarithms of density and related this curve form to 
that of diffusion. Their article contains a detailed mathematical 
development. Their case differs somewhat from the one studied by 
the writers in that it deals with infiltration from a large area rather 
than dispersion from a small center. 

When logarithms of distance are used, no reasonable interpretation 
can be made at zero distance, and the curve reaches zero density at 
some finite distance. When logarithms of density are used, no such 
zero density is reached. These are trivial objections in a preliminary 
study of trends. 

TENDENCIES SHOWN BY SOME PREVIOUS DISPERSION RECORDS 

In dispersion data on codling moth adults given by Van Leeuwen 
(If), density showed a fairly close linear relationship to the logarithm 
of distance. Steiner {10) showed a somewhat similar relationship 
in the dispersion of the newly hatched l^arvae. Gaines {6) studied 
boll weevil activity as related to distance from hibernation quarters, 
McColloch {8) studied dispersion of the hessian fly, and Eckert {S) 
studied flight distances of bees. Other data on dispersion are given 
by Hawley (7) on Japanese beetle larvae, and by Wolfenbarger {14) 
oh potato flea beetles as measured by larval injury. Annand, Cham¬ 
berlin, Henderson, and Waters (/) showed the decrease in incidence 
of curly top in beans as an index of beet leafhopper abundance. 

The grapiis of all thpse records showed similar trends. There was 
a steep falling off from the center, or point of origin. As the distance 
increased, the slope became less steep although tending toward a low 
level. When the data were plotted on semilogarithmic paper, the 
trend approximated a straight line. The logarithmic plotting, how¬ 
ever, did not always give a straight line all the way, as the curve often 
flattened out when a low level was reached. This flattening may 
perhaps be related to the general population level characteristic of 
the region. Often only a few points were available from which to 
plot the curve; therefore, the data were frequently not suitable for 
intensive study. In some of these cases the conditions were similar 
to those studied by Frampton, Linn, and Hansing; some were typi¬ 
cally dispersions from a center. 

. AREAS UNDER OBSERVATION 

In the authors^ work on Scolytus muliisiriatus exceptional opportuni¬ 
ties to observe dispersion from a center were found in two locations. 
In both places considerable emergence from a known center occurred. 
The index of activity used was the feeding in twig crotches by newly 
emerged adults. Only injuries that could obviously have been made 
by adults from the observed source were counted. 

Crotch feeding has been observed to be a better criterion of general 
dispersion than the formation of egg galleries. The latter activity 
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is strongly influenced by the attractiveness of suitable trees or parts of 
trees, but crotch feeding by new adults seems to occur rather uni¬ 
versally in elms. The uneven distribution of elms in the terrain caused 
some irregularity in the data, as isolated elms standing in open spaces 
were attacked more than others. However, the most important 
features of dispersion were sufficiently marked to appear even with 
this irregularity. 

The first location was in a wide valley in northern New Jersey where 
abundant elm slash had been left in a small area. Scolytus muLi- 
striatus had bred in enormous numbers, and twig injury was unusually 
abundant. The country was rather open, with scattered trees, elms 
being fairly numerous. Examination of 70 trees 5 inches or more in 
diameter was made at definite distances in 5 directions from the center 
to 1,200 feet; 1 tree was examined at 1,300 feet and 3 more at 2,000. 
Distances were measured by pacing from the edge of the small area of 
heavy breeding. The trees were sampled by examining branches 
taken from the upper part of the crown. On each branch taken, all 
twig-crotch injuries of the year of exceptional beetle flight were counted, 
tisiially 100 or more crotches were examined per tree. The type of 
injury and the method of examination and determination of year of 
injuiy have been described by Wolfenbarger and Buchanan {15). In 
this area the injury, although several years old when examined late in 
1938, could be determined with certainty. The use of the percentage 
of crotches attacked in each tree as an index of activity compensates 
for the une(iual size of the samples and seems the best measure of eflect. 
Exclusion of small trees helps to make the data comparable. 

The second location was in southwestern Connecticut. The terrain 
was lully, with woodland to the west and farms with scattered trees to 
the east. The beetles had been active the previous year. Early in 
1939 examinations were made on 108 trees 4 inches or more in diameter, 
in several directions, as in the New Jerseys area. A number of trees 
were selected up to 3,000 feet from the center and some others from 
5,000 to 7,200 feet. Several hundred crotches w ere examined in every 
tree, and as many as 2,000 in distant trees very lightly attacked. 
Scolytus muliistriaius was not present in appreciable numbers except 
in the center of dispersion, as determined by intensive study of the 
location and general examination of the surrounding area. 

RESULTS IN THE NEW JERSEY AREA 

In the New Jersey area a comparatively rapid rate of decrease in 
the number of injured twig crotches was observed as the distance from 
the center increased. At the center an average of nearly 40 percent of 
the tree crotches were injured and all trees were heavily attacked. 
When a distance of over 600 feet had been reached, however, the 
average was only 2 to 4 percent, and little further decrease in the pro¬ 
portion of injured crotches was noted. There was considerable 
variation among individual trees. The highest percentage from a tree 
between 600 and 1,000 feet from the center was 8.7. At distances of 
1,000 to 1,300 feet 15 trees were examined; in one, at 1,025 feet, the 
injury was 18 percent; in another, at 1,180, it was 12 percent; no other 
injury higher than 5 percent was recorded. These high individual 
values may have been due to favorable location or attractiveness or to 
secondary centers. The few trees at 2,600 feet showed about 3 percent 
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attack. In table 1 are brought together averages from 70 trees, 
arranged by directions and distance groups. From 1 to 7 trees are 
represented by each entry in the table. 


Table 1. —Percenioges of crotches per tree ivjured hy Scolytus muliistriQius^ classified 
according to distance and direction from the source, New Jersey area 


Distance (feet) 

Northwest 

West 

Southeast 

Northeast 

Southwest 

Average« 

0-50. 

36.4 

85.8 

29.9 

S3.8 

36.4 

35,. 5 

51-200. 

18.7 

14.0 

30.2 


9.6 

17.3 

201-^fK) . 

9.4 

C. 1 

20.3 



12.4 

401-600 . 

11.0 

2.8 

16.2 


i.o 

10.4 

601-800 . 

1.2 

2.6 

2.2 


2.3 

2.1 

801-1,000 . 

1.0 

1.3 

4.3 

0.9 


2.7 

1,001-1,200. 


2.0 

2.1 

8.1 

2.2 1 

3.8 


J Averages weighted by the number of trees in each distance and direction class. 


To tost the significance of the dispersioiial dilTercnces between dis¬ 
tances and between directions, the data were statistically examined by 
the method of analysis of variance (table 2). As many of the percent¬ 
ages were less than 10, they were converted into equivalent angles 
according to the method described by Bliss {2). A special treatment for 
uneven frequencies {9, Sec. 11.9) was adopted. The fact that not all 
directions are represented in all distance classes makes analysis difficult. 
The apparent importance of distance makes it necessary to allow for it 
in an\^ analysis of dii'cctiou. The percentages of injured crotches for 
four distance classes (0-50, 51-200, 401-600, and 601-8U0 feet) and 
four directions (northwest, west, southwest, and southeast) were used 
for analysis, because for these classes data were available for all co bi¬ 
notions of direction and distance. In these data 35 trees were repre¬ 
sented and the larger part of the important observations were included. 
The class at 201-400 feet, which was omitted, contained only 6 trees, 
and the northeast class ,0-50 feet, only 2; these appeared to show no 
tendencies difl’ering much from those shown by the other classes and 
directions under observation. It was necessary to use a few classes 
with only 1 tree each, but this is not believed to have biased the 
error estimate. 


Table 2. —Analysis of variance of angles corresponding to percentages of crotches 
attacked, New J ersey area 


Source of variation 

Degrees of 
freedom 

Sum of 
squares 

Mean 

square 

Between directions.... 

3 

123. 77 

41.26 

593.06 

Between distances. 

3 

1,779.17 
231.81 

1 

Interaction. 

9 

26.76 

Error. 

19 

1 

19.67 




Distance shows a strong, clear-cut influence, but there is little evi¬ 
dence of the influence of direction. According to table 1, the southeast 
direction showed, on an average, higher percentages of crotches at¬ 
tacked, but the individual tree injuries in this direction varied con¬ 
siderably. When distance classes including all trees out to 1,000 feet 
from the center wore analyzed without regard to direction, highly 
signific^t differences were found. Beyond about 600 feet no signif¬ 
icant difference among distance classes could be demonstrated. 
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It is true that distance classes could differ without showing a real 
regression. Preliminary plotting of individual percentages against 
distance indicated a definite slope, with a strong suggestion of curvi- 
linearity, but much individual variation. The hi^ percentages in 
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several trees near the 600-foot mark (one reached 17 and one 33 per¬ 
cent) bring that class to a higher level than one or two classes closer 
to the center. Linear regi*ession was investigated first, because its 
significance is easily determined and because it furnished a standard 
for testing curvilinearity. 

The trees fj'om 50 to 1,000 feet were used, 44 being available, with¬ 
out discrimination as to direction. Trees nearer than 50 feet were in 
the margin of the breeding center, while those bej’^ond 1,000 feet seem 
to be pretty well away from the influence of the center and to express 
the probable regional level. Regression was calculated by least- 
square methods from individual tree values. The simple linear re¬ 
gression w^as T~23.85 —0.0254X, F being the percentage of crotches 
fed on and X the number of feet from the center of dispersion. The 
standard error of estimate was 8.47 percent, the standard error of the 
regression coefficient about 0.004. Since the regression coefficient is 
over six times as large os its standard error, it may be regarded as 
highly significant in its difference from zero. 

Next the curvilinearity was tested. The standard error of esti¬ 
mate in respect to the equation log F~ 1.408— 0.00127A' was 8.27 
percent, a value not essentially diflereiit from that obtained from the 
straight line. The equation F=71.56—23.55 log X gave a standard 
error of estimate of 7.22 percent. Lastly, the equation F= 27.94— 
8.71 log + 1276/A''gave a standard error of estimate of 6.76 percent. 

Curves obtained by plotting the estimated F values from the last 
two equations against A" are illustrated in figure 1. The curves are 
somewhat similar, although the curvature is more pronounced in 
B and the observations up to 500 feet fit this curve better than 
the one in A, 

The advantage gained by the adoption of each curve over the one 
preceding it may be seen in the successive reductions in the sum of the 
squared deviations. The sum of the squared deviations from the 
mean is 5,837. Linear regression reduces this value to 3,012, the 
equation represented in figure 1, A, gives a value of 2,189, and that 
represented in B gives 1,871. 

It is concluded that (1) directional differences are not apparent, 
(2) as the distance from the source increases, the number of crotches 
fejd upon decreases, (3) with few exceptions the regional level is 
reached at 60L800 feet from the center, and (4) the regression is 
curvilinear. 

RESULTS IN THE CONNECTICUT AREA 

In the Cofinecticut area feeding was less intense; trees at the very 
center had 15 to 20 percent of their crotches attacked, and averages 
fell rapidly as the distance increased. More crotches were examined 
per tree than in New Jersey. Of 26 trees between 400 and 1,000 feet 
from the center, 1 had 5.8 percent of the crotches attacked (890 feet), 
1 had 1.6 percent (470 feet), and 1 had 1.2 (671 feet); all the others 
had less than 1 percent. Of 30 trees between 1,000 and 2,000 feet 
from the center, only 4 had 1 percej:it or more of the crotches attacked, 
the maximum being 3 percent. Over 2,000 feet from tlie center 20 
trees were examined. None had as many as 1 percent of the crotches 
attacked, but about half showed some injury. The most distant 
tree (7,180 feet) showed 0.2 percent of the crotches attacked. If, 
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as is believed, the beetles from the center were almost the only ones 
in the area, spread of over a mile by individuals is suggested. 

Class averages of percentages from the 58 trees up to 1,000 feet are 
shown in table 3. Only three directions are shown; the southeast 
direction was examined also, but no trees occurred nearer than 
1,000 feet. 


Table 3. —Percentages of crotches per tree injured hy Scolvius multi stria tus, classi¬ 
fied according to distance and direction from the source^ Connecticut area 


Distance (fcot) 

Northwest 

Southwest 

Northeast 

Average * 

O-M. 



10. 41 

10. 41 

61-HK)..... 

4. la 

5.30 

6.19 

6. 14 

10!-2()0.-.... 

2. 60 

3. la 

1.29 

2. 40 

201-^OO_______ 

1. .*56 

1.56 

401-roo..... 

.20 

..32 

1.09 


.44 

601-800 ..... 

.15 


. 18 

801-1,000.... 

1.01 


1. 01 





1 Avcrapes uclgliU'd by the number of trees in each distance and direction class. 


Only two distance classes, 51-100 feet and 101-200 feet, have all 
three directions represented; 17 trees are included in these 6 groups, 
and these were analyzed as before (table 4). 

Table 4. —Analysis of variance of angles corresponding to percentages of crotches 
attacked^ Connecticut area 


i 

Source of variation 

! 

Depree.s of 
freedom 

Sum of 
squares 

Mean 

square 

Between directions. 

2 

10.26 

6.13 

Between distances........... 

1 

28.56 

1 28.66 

Inicracilon .. _ ... . . 

2 

7.90 

3.95 

Error..... 

11 

13.55 




As before, no directional influence is seen. The influence of distance 
in these two classes is not significant. A more extended analysis 
carried out without regard to direction showed the difierence between 
distance classes to be highly significant. With 43 trees at distances up 
to GOO feet, the mean square between distances was 166 with 6 degrees 
of freedom, and the error mean square was 25 with 36 degrees. Beyond 
400 feet no significant difference between distance classes was shown. 
Observations more than 1,000 feet from the center showed no tend¬ 
encies diflering from the ones already noted. 

Regression equations were calculated as before. Preliminary plotting 
indicated that the regression of percentages of crotches fed upon per 
tree on distance from the center was similar to that obtained with 
the New Jersey material. The linear regression coefficient was 
—0.0124 ±0.0029 percent. The reality of a negative regression is 
thus clearly shown. Observations from 42 trees within the range of 
7 to 600 feet furnished the data for the analyses. The following equa¬ 
tions, together with their standard errors of estimate, were obtained: 

Equation Standard error of estimate 

r= 6. 31-0. 0124 X ..3. 65 percent 

y=18. 19-6. 77 log X .2. 96 percent 

y=10. 77- 3. 84 log X+69IX .2. 74 percent 
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The curve obtained by plotting the estimated Y values from the 
last equation against X is illustrated in figure 2. Residual sums of 
squares are as follows: From mean, 733; from straight line, 533; from 
semilogarithmic curve, 349; from modified semi-logarithmic curve, 
292. Again significant improvement is shown in each step. 



Figure 2. —Regrossion of percentage of crotches fed upon by Sco^ytus midtistriatus 
on distance from breeding center, Connecticut area. Y values obtained from 
the equation 7=10.77 — 3,84 log X + 69/^, plotted against X. The small 
circles are group means for trees at 7-50 and 51-100 feet from the center and 
then at 100-foot intervals to 600 feet. 

Since it appeared that the beetles from the center under consid¬ 
eration were practically the only ones in the area, there was little 
question of a regional level. Hence curve fitting might have been 
extended farther from the center, probably with increased advantage 
for the curve over the straight line. However, such extension would 
lead to inclusion of a number of verv low percentages and seemed 
unlikely to show any tendencies not already brought out. 

DISCUSSION 

Because of the consistency in the observations in New Jersey and 
Connecticut, we can regard the curvilinear relation between insect 
density and distance as established, and the curve of the equation 
Y—a+b log X+c/X as very promising for representing the relation. 
Several other curves allowing twice for effect of distance were tried 
with the New Jersey and Connecticut data, but none gave such good 
results as the modified semilogarithmic curve. This curve, however, 
cannot bo regarded as precisely adapted to the factors affecting 
density. If allowance is made for increase in periphery, the numbers 
reaching various distances will form a frequency distribution that 
increases at first and then decreases. 
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SUMMARY 

Following a consideration of the factors that may govern curves 
of insect dispersion, two pronounced infestations of Scolytus multi- 
striatus (Marsham), one in New Jersey and the other in Connecticut, 
were studied, with twig feeding by adults as a measure of insect 
density. In neither infestation could indications of directional 
influence be found. In each case, however, pronounced falling off in 
density with increasing distance from the center was noted, the down¬ 
ward slope of the plotted curve tending to level off as the distance 
increased. At 401-800 feet from the center a low level of population 
was reached and farther out decline was hardly detectable, except 
for a few individual trees. The high lev^el of general activity around 
the center extended only a few hundred feet. Indications were that 
individual beetles might travel more than a mile. In the range from 
the center to the zone where leveling off was marked, the decline 
showed in each location an undoubted curvilinear regression, 
although with variable material and moderate numbers its advantage 
over linear regression was not pronounced. Best results in fitting 
were given by the curve of the equation F=a+6 log X+c/X, in 
which X is distance and Y the percentage of crotches attacked, 
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Station 

INTRODUC^TION 

BactcM'ijil rol, incited l)y (^ortjtKhacU nutu st //((/ott icu tn (S|)i(‘ck. 

Kotth.) Ska|)t. and Biirkli. is the most sen-ions of i-ccenitly introdiiceal 
dis('a,s(*s of tli(‘ potato {So/atnnn tuhrtosutn li.). It has fanni r-e'porleal 
as occnriini*- in natni-e' only on the* potato. Spi(‘ck(M*inann and 
KotJhoff “ r(‘por-|(‘d negative r(‘snlls iji aj-tiheial inocnla I ions of ahovc- 
<»;round steins of jxUTeal plants of tomato {IjjcojH ikicoh (scaletif uitt 
Mill.) and r(4at(‘d s])(‘ei(‘s, L. hatahoh/flt (W’illd ) Dnnal, and L. 
}>inij>ltK l(ifttllaiti Mill. {L. raccinlt/trum La,n^(‘) in t he field dnrinij^ 
1910 and 1911. Ilowe'Ver, in J9LL additional inoeulations to 19 
h(4d-pot1ed ])lants eae-h of A. tscalctifatti and L. ract ta Ujcnatti, 9 
“dis('as(‘d jilanls” in each of th(‘ 2 lots we'n^ record(‘(L No imnition 
v\ as mad(\ how of jilant synpitjoms or of rensolation of the oi'j::an' 
ism. So/atiatn cot/i ttn rsoti ii Dnnal and S. cifraUtfoUata A. Br*. wen-e 
also r(‘]) 0 ]-ted as “snsc(‘])tibhe" 

CsiiiL'- tomato as a t(‘st ])lant, Sta.pp * ohsen-vial oe-easionaF local 
\vith('rin^- of the haive's of yonn<i- trans|)lants a shoit distance* above* 
a:iel be‘le>\v the* peiint e)f ste'in inoe-nlatie)n. Re‘ise)latie)ns we‘re* maele^ 
afte*!- 4 to 4 nie)nths, at elistane-e‘s of 20 anel 25 cm. be‘le)\v the* site of the 
inoculation. Emit iidee't iem was neit re*])e)rte*ei anel the oi-^‘anisin was 
]-e*^-arele*el as be'inji,' “milelly palhei^e'iiie*.In ine)cnlation te‘sts on 
lie*lel ])ea (Pisaia arv< tisc L.) anel be'an {rhas(olas rahjarls L.), the 
l in^ re)t orj^aiiism ]>rove*ei to be “slightly ])athe)^e'nic,” (\>rifitcb(io 
tcraltn sept don ica tii was reisolateel from the* tln-e‘e*. hosts iid'e*cl('el. 
More ]-ee*e‘ntly Savile* and Ra.cice)t * i'e*pe)rled that the* patiio^e*nieMty of 
the bacterial rin^ rot organism in yeinng artifie-ially inocnlate*el te)mato 
plants was markedly jj:re*ater than that eh*sci-ibe‘d by Sl-a])]). The*y 
])ointe*el out. that syinjitoms of le*af wdltinp; were* eviele*nt in 19 elays, at 
which time the* tissiie*s we‘re epiite* heavily invaeleel by the*. bactt*ria. 
All tomato ])lants inoe*nlate'el were seve*r(*ly aifee*ted, e‘Xte‘nsive ye*lle:)W- 
walled ste*m e‘avilies be*in^ forim^d, afte‘r which the ])lants seiem elie*el. 

Dnriny: eairly studie*s on the* host range of the ring rot e)rganism in 
the giee*idH)iise at Maelison, VVis., it was feiund that young temiato 
transplants (varie*ty, Bonny Be*st) we're very easily infe*e*te'el. Artifi- 

’ llecH'ivi'd [or iniblicjil inn i\la\ 21. l<»i:5. Vlu'. photnprai^hs that, aect)inpany tins i)Mp''r wen* made y:)y 
Eup«'ne n. Herrlinp. 

2 Sl’JKf’K KHMANN, A., Mild KoTTIIOKF, P. I’NTKHSTiniT<M;KN ruEH DIE K AHTOKFKl.I’KLANZE VNO MIRE 
KKANKHKITN. 1. 1>1E HAKTKRIENUINC.FA I’l-E MKK K ART<)FKKI.I>KI,AN7.E. Luildw. .fahrb. 4(): |r).'>y]-732 
illiis. UUl. 

^StAI“I', REITKACK ZIMI KENNT.M.S I)K.« RAC.TERM'M HKrEnONK’UM HFIECKERM. F.T KOT'IH., MES KKRE> 

MKRS DEK “MAKTERlENUINCFAT’l.E” DEK KARTOFFEL. Ze.schr. f. ParHsilenk. 2; [Tfib] 823, ilUlS. 1930. 

* Savm.e, I), le. O., and Hack'OT, 11. N. RAe:TERiAi. wm.t anm rot of fotatoes. Sei. Apr. 17; r)lS-r)22, 
illu.s. 1037. 
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cially inoculated test plants on being held in a waim ^eenhouse 
(24® C.) for a short period developed conspicuous wilting and 
withering, followed by unilateral chlorotic bleaching of the upper 
leaflets. A preliminary report * on bacterial ring rot in relation to 
the tomato has been published. The present paper is a report of 
investigations on the relation of the ring rot organism to the host 
tissues of tomato, on the disease development and resistance in 
tomato and eggplant, and on host range studies. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Tomato plants (variety Bonny Best) used in the histological phase 
of this study were grown both in the greenhouse and in the field. 
The culture of the organism was a single-colony isolate from a fourth 
serial dilution plate of a laboratory stock culture isolated originally 
from an affected tuber collected in north-central Wisconsin and held 
in storage at 5° C. in inoculated Irish Cobbler potato tubers. The 
inoculum used in all cases was from 7-day-old pure culture on freshly 
prepared slants of potato dextrose agar containing neutral yeast 
extract grown in the dark at 20® to 22® C. Inoculations were made 
either by dipping a needle point into the culture and inserting it 
directly into the vascular region or by puncturing with a needle 
through a water suspension of the organism into the vascular tissue 
of the lower stem. Both types of inoculation were very successful. 
All greenhouse-inoculated test plants were held at an air temperature 
of about 24® C. 

The plant tissues selected for histological study were immediately 
killed and fixed by placing sections directly in a solution consisting 
of 10 cc. of commercial 40-percent formalin, 5 cc. of glacial acetic 
acid, and 100 cc. of 50-percent ethyl alcohol. All tissues were evac¬ 
uated under light suction while in the fixative. The fixed material 
was dehydrated following the tertiary-butyl-alcohol schedule and 
embedded in tissue-mat paraffin with a melting point at 52® to 54® 
C. according to the usual procedure. Transections and longisec- 
tions were cut 8 to 10 microns in thickness and mounted serially 
to facilitate more complete observations on the path of vascular 
invasion by the bacteria. Miscroscopical examinations of histological 
material were in most cases paralleled by isolations from similar 
portions of the host tissues. 

Reed^s * Gram-stain formula and schedule were followed for the 
bacteria, which are strongly Gram-positive. The'host tissues were 
then differentiated by counterstaining with safranine (1 percent in 
95-percent ethyl alcohol) followed by fast green (saturated solution 
in absolute etiwl alcohol). This combination was found to be most 
satisfactory. In sections stained by this method the vessel walls 
retained a brilliant red, while the walls of the parenchymatous cells 
were differentiated by a deep green. This counterstaimng in no way 
modified the preliminary deep-blue Gram stain of the bacteria in the 
host tissues. 

^ Parson, B. H., Walker, J , C ., and Pooelbbro, s. 0. bacterial rikq rot in relation to the 
TOWATO. (Ab8traft) Pb^patfaolo^ 31: 14-15. IWl. 

^ {(acicot, H. N;, Savile, D.Tb. 0., and OoNNbrs* t L. bacterial wilt and rot ot potatoes- 

home BVOOESTIONS POR TT8 DETECTION, VER111CATI0N; AKR CONTROL^ AttieT. BotatO lOUI. 16: 2liH318. 
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EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

INOCULATION AND ISOLATION 

The bacterial organism was consistently recovered from the 
vascular system of stem and petiole of tomato plants artificially 
inoculated with the organisms. Transfers from resulting isolations 
were checked by needle inoculations to stems of known healthy potato 
test plants (varieties Green Mountain, Katahdin, and Triuinph) on 
which typical systemic vine and tuber symptoms of bacterial ring 
rot were readily produced. In all cases the isolates from infected 
tomato plants exhibited in the potato the same degree of virulence as 
did the original culture, 

SYMPTOMS 


Symptoms in tomato plants systemically infected with the bacterial 
ring rot organism were of two distinct pbascs consisting of an early 



Fiquke 1.—Systemic infection of young Bonny Best tomato plant, growing in the 
greenhouse at 24° C., 4 weeks after inoculation of the lower stem with the 
bacterial ring rot organism. Irregular drooping and wilting of the upper 
leaves, necrosis of lower leaves, and slight petiole epinasty are evident, 

wilting and withering stage and a necrotic to moribund stage. The 
earliest symptoms of systemic invasion were evident within 8 to 12 
days after inoculation, as a dull or dark-green coloration and slight 
flaocidity of the young apical leaflets. Concurrently a gradual 
irregular wflting, loss of firmness and drooping of the lower leaves was 
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evident, accompanied by a slight upward and inward marginal rolling 
of the lower leaves and subsequent slight downward turning of the 
petioles (fig. 1). Infected young tomato transplants, however, did not 
show a marked stimulation response of petiole epinasty preceding or 
following leaf wilting or flaccidity. On subsequent days as systemic 
invasion progi*essed iiTegular mottling approaching chlorosis appeared 
in the lower leaves as the color of the entire plant partly or wholly 
changed to a pale green with bleaching of the interveinal areas. 
Infected plants were more or less stunted. Infection commonly 
progi'essed on one side of the stem to adjacent petioles, rachis, and 
petiolule, causing a conspicuous retarded leaflet expansion and 
unilateral leaf development (fig. 2, A). Following these symptoms, 
the invaded plants took on a yellow cast with marginal leaf rolling 
and interveinal bleaching or browning. In addition, slight irregular 
necrotic streaking commonly occurred on the stems. This type of 
stern streaking was often followed by a conspicuous exudation of 
creamy-white or yellowish, slimy bacterial masses at the points of 
tissue break-down in the nodal region where the bacteria had spread 
outward through tire cortical stem tissue (fig. 2, B). There was not a 
strong tehdency, however, for the bacteria to come to the surface 
through fissuers in the stem or petiole tissues. When stems of infected 
plants were cut lengthwise, slight disintegration of the pitch cylinder 
in the form of small creamy-white to yellowish cavities were visible. 
Transections of the petiole and rachis, on the other hand, showed 
only a very slight water-soaked area adjacent to tln^ vascular elements, 
in which could be seen a creamy-white bacterial ooze when slight 
pressure was applied. 

01de>r plants showed noticeable stunting with shortened and some¬ 
what thickened internodes. In cases of severe systemic infecition an 
irregular wilting occurred in the upper portion of the plants when the 
only sign of infection was a slight chlorotic, shriveled condition of the 
lower leaves. Infected plants in the field which did not succumb 
early in the se^ason showed the most pronounced symptoms (fig. 3). 
Pedicel and flower drop in infected plants in the field were not ve^ry 
common. 

Distortion of infected fruit was not observed. However, internal 
fruit infection was manifest by the outward appearance of somewhat 
shriveled, soft, irregular, water-oaked areas at or near the torus end 
(fig. 4, A). In sectioned mature fruit internal macroscopic symptoms 
were evident as a more or less creamy liquefied disorganization of the 
affected areas. The creamy-white strands of bacterial masses were 
traced through th^ placental region and locular cavity directly to the 
fleshy covering of the seeds. Size of seed was much reduced and 
the number of aborted and immature seeds was greatly increased in 
many cases (fig. 4, B). In ripe severely infected fruit the entii*e inner 
pulp might bo completely liquefied but held intact by the shriveled 
skin. 

RELATION OF THE BACTERIA TO THE HOST TISSUE 

The movement and distribution of the ring rot organism in the 
tissues of the tomato plant and fruit were ascertained prhnarily by 
microscopic examination of stained serial sections, and in most cases 
paralleled by stained smears and isolations from similar portions of 
the host. Systemic invasion of the stem tissues of the tomato occurred 
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Figure 2.- vl, Uiiliateral leaf development resulting from systemic invasion by 
the ring rot organism of one side of petiole, rachis, and midrib of an upper leaf 
of a young tomato plant, /i, Flxudation of wet, glistening, creamy-white, 
sticky bacterial masses near leaf nodes following break-down of cortical tissues 
of a severely infected tomato stem. 

largely in the vascular spiral and annular vessels of the xylein ele¬ 
ments; the adjacent pitted vessels were less frequently invaded (pi. 1, 
A, B). Immature xylem elements and cells of the cambium were only 
occasionally infected. The outer and inner phloem elements were 
rarely invaded by the bact/cria except in complete break-down of the 
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vascular tissues. Bacteria were not observed in the ray tissue of the 
older stems. 

Seldom were bacteria found in the parenchymatous tissues adjacent 
to invaded xylern except following tissue rupture near the point of in- 
o(;ulation or at points in the invaded stem where xylem vessels became 
thickly populated with bacteria and enzymic dissolution of the tliinner, 
weaker-walled xylem cells took place. In these cases small lysigenous 
cavities in the parenchymatous tissues were formed which were filled 
with bacteria, and tliickened cell walls could be seen lying free within 
the cavities. In the dissolution of the nonlignified cell walls the bac- 



Fioure 3.—Bonny Best tomato plant, growing in the field, systemically infected 
with the ring rot organism, showing stunting, irregular wjlting, leaf chlorosis 
and very light fruit set. 


teria progressed only slightly from the parenchyma cavities into the 
surrounding intercellular spaces. 

Cells of the xylem elements in systemicHlly infected stem tissues did 
not show disintegj’ation, break-down, or increase in lignification. The 
transformation of adjacent parenchyma tissues into sclereids was not 
seen. However, thinner, weaker xylem walls were found in many 
cases, indicating enzymatic action in advance of the bacteria. This 
solvent action was also seen in many cases in advance of the bacteria 
in the intercellular spaces and out from the small lysigenous cavities 
in the parenchymatous tissues. 

In the tissues of the petiole, rachis, and stalk of the leaf, the progres¬ 
sive movement of the ring rot bacteria into the xylem elements was 
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Figure 4.-- Systemically infected ripe tomato fruits from a diseased plant. 
A, External symptoms on the fruit appearing as irregular, soft, water-soaked 
areas near the torus end. B, Longisection of fruit showing (a) bacterial masses 
in the vascular elements of the placental region appearing as creamy-white 
strands; (6) bacterial aggregates in disintegrated tissues in the locular cavity; 
(c) aborted seeds. 
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traced from the infected vascular elements of the stem, which in turn 
gave rise in tlie petiole to the median or lateral traces. In some cases, 
however, the vascular tissue of the petiole was invaded via the inter¬ 
cellular spaces of the parenchyma when the same tissues in the stem 
were similarly affected. Infection of the petiole and rachis was, as in the 
tissues of the stem, restricted to the spiral and annular elements of 
the xylem vessels (pi. 1, CT), Transections of invaded petiolule tissues 
showed the ring rot bacteria present in the xylem vessels (pi. 1, D), 
and to a slight extent in the spaces between the small parencliyma 
cells about the heavily infected elements. Cells of the endodermallike 
tissue, in addition to the xylem ehments of infect(Hl petioles, were also 
invaded (pi. 2, A) while adjacent cortical and pericycle colls remained 
free of bacteria. In the latter region, the bacteria were present in 
rdatively smaller numbers than in the corresponding tissue of the 
petiole. In transections of infected leaflets the organism was seen to 
be confined entirely to the xylem vessels, many of wliicli were com¬ 
pletely filled with bacteria (pi. 2, B). In the areas of the leaf blade 
where the spiral elements of the lateral and branch veins were lu'avily 
infested, the cells of the spongy parenchyma were seen to have large 
numbers of bacteria adhering to their outer walls. 

It was found by nunu'rous stained smears, repeated isolations, and 
the examination of serial histological sections that the systemic 
advance of the organism in the under^ound adventitious root tissues 
of infected tomato plants was somewhat less rapid than in st(*m and 
petiole ; the difference, however, was not great. The movement of the 
bact/cria in the root tissues was restricted as in the stem to the xylem 
vessels (pi. 1, ^). In advanced stages of root infection tfie (‘.ambium 
became infected to a slight extent and small cavities in the contiguous 
pai*enchyma were also to be found. The spread of th(' organism into 
the root cortex was not observed and no sclen'ids were found in any 
tissues of the root invaded by tlie ring rot organism. 

Systemic infection of fi;uit spurs and fruit of infected plants was 
first ascertained by stained smears and isolations from portions of tlie 
base of the peduncle, the pedicel, the torus, internal fruit tissues, and 
seed. On examination of histological sections of the different fruit- 
spur tissues, the ring rot organism was found to be confined entirely 
to the thick-walled xylem elements. As in the pidiole and rachis, uni¬ 
lateral infection of tlie xylem traces was observed and the path of 
infection was traced from the traces in the fruit spur to the xylem 
eh^ments of the stem. 

In stained sections of portions of infected matun^ fruit the ring rot 
bacteria were traced from the place of fruit attachment through the 
spirally thickened tracheae of the fleshy placental region (pi. 2, C) 
and locular cavity, directly to the seeds. In the locrilar cavity large 
011101 ) 01*8 of aboited seeds surrounded by bacterial masse swere (*om- 
monly found (pi. 2, Z>). In such cases the cells of the integument 
of the seed coat do not mature. 

Wlum serial transections and longisections of seeds from systemi- 
cally infected fruit were examined, bacterial masses were found to 
be abundant outside the spiny layer of the seed coat and among the 
hairs forined by the epidermal layer of the seed coat. Large numbers 
of bacteria were also observed within the spiral vessels in the hilum 
region and in the funicular tissues remaining attached to the seed 



A, King rot bacteria in secondary xylem vessels of tomato root. Transection, 
X 504. JJ, Cross section of portion of stem of mature tomato plant 60 days 
after inoculation; secondary mature pitted xylem next to cambium (a) and ray 
(h) tissues showing bacteria only in the large xylem elements. Transection, 
X 165. C, Systeinically infected xylem vessels of the petiole w^ith bacteria 
also in parenchyma tissue as a result of movement through disintegrated 
tracheal walls. Transection X 1429. O, Spiral vessels of petiolule with 
abundant bacteria. Transection, X 1142. 





A, Transection of infected portion of a tomato petiole showing masses of bac¬ 
teria in endodermallike cells (a) and xylem elements (b) and large lysigenous 
cavities in adjacent parenchmatous tissue (c). X 504. B, Portion of longisec- 
tion of lamina of leaf with abundant bacteria in xylem spiral elements of small 
branch veins. X 160. C, Longisection of systemically infected mature 
tomato fruit showing spiral thickenings of the tracheae (a) of the fleshy placental 
region lying free amid cell debris and bacterial masses; such infected bundles 
appear macroscopically as cream-colored streaks in severely infected fruit. X 79. 
/), Aborted seeds (a) surrounded by bacterial masses in the placental region 
and lysigenous cavities, in mature infected fruit. Size of seeds is reduced and 
the number of aborted seeds greatly increased. X 79. 
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Longisoctions of tomato seeds {A and B) from systemically infected fruit and 
seedlings (C and D) grown from seed of infected fruit. A, Immature seed 
somewhat aborted, show ing[)ortion of the seed and funiculus of t he seed; vascular 
elements of the funiculus including xylem elements and contiguous tissues are 
destroyed by the ring rot bacteria (a). X 125. B, i' ature seed with bacteria 
within the seed in the micropylar region (a) between the embryo (b) and endo¬ 
sperm (<?). X 125. C, Ring rot bacteria in metaxylem elements of hypocotyl 
tissue of a young seedling grown from infected seed. X 1142, Z>, Stem tissue 

of young plant grown from infected seed, showing bacteria in pith parenchyma 
(a) and intercellular spaces (5); the inner phloem cells (r) are not invaded. 
X 1070. 
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(pi. 3, A), In many cases the bacteria had invaded the parenchyma 
of the middle layer of the seed coat, and also the region between the 
integument and the endosperm. Invasion of the micropylar region 
of the seed between tlie embryo and endosperm was also observed 
(pl. 3, B), 

SEED TRANSMISSION 

Evidence has b(‘en presented in the histological studies that the 
bacterial ring rot oiganism will invade the seed of systematically 
infected tomato fruit and become established in the sfiiral vessds in 
the funiculus of the seed, in the micropylar ngioii betwecMi embryo 
and endosperm within tiie seed, and on the seed in the' roughened 
integument or scved coat. The viability of the bacteria on the seed 
coat and within the seed has been proved by culture methods and 
inoculation. 

Seed transmission tests were made with seed harvested from mature 
field-grown systematically infected fruit. Plantings W(U*e made in 
flats in st(*amed soil and the seed covered with washed steamed sand. 
All seeds planted were treated for external contamination with 1-1,000 
mercuric chloride, for 3 minutes and rinsed in several changes of 
sterih^ water. Plantings were made in the greenhouse at ti'inper- 
atures between 24° to 26° C., which are the most favorable for germi¬ 
nation and eirH'igence of tomato seed. The planted flats wefe waterc'd 
in such a way as to avoid spattering or splashing the emerging seed¬ 
lings. Check plantings witli seed harvested from known healthy 
mature fruit from a separate field planting were included. The first 
plantings wer(*. made with seed stored at room tcunperature for a 
period of I month after harvest and the second plantings wen' made 
with seed held 0 months in storage. A total of 30 lots of seed were 
harvested from infected fruit for the seed transmission tests (tablejl). 

Table Emergence of seed lots from infected and healthy frvit, If) days after 
planting; SS seeds in each planting 


Fruit 

No. 

Kniergonoo 

Fruit 

No. 

Kinorgonco 

First 

plantiTiK 

Socond 

planting 

First 

planting 

Scoond 

planting 


Number 

Number 


Number 

Number 

1 

19 

24 

19 

m 

21 

2 

27 

31 

20 

8 

12 

3 

31 

28 

21 

27 

29 

4 

7 

9 

22 

20 

14 

a 

20 

10 

2:i 

12 

17 

j a 

32 

31 

124 

31 

33 

7 

2 20 

29 

25 

12 

9 

8 

2 21 

10 

26 

24 

19 

9 

2 23 

20 

27 

30 

20 

10 

2 7 

9 

28 

9 

17 

11 

28 

12 

29 

23 

10 

1 12 

2 30 

31 

1 .30 

34 

35 

13 

25 

21 

31 

20 

29 

14 

14 

10 

32 

16 

27 

15 

27 

21 

33 

20 

21 

10 

29 

28 

34 

19 

13 

17 

24 

27 

35 

21 

14 

> 18 

34 

32 

1 36 

32 

34 


1 Healthy fruit. 

2 Figure 6. 
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Two weeks after planting an examination of the seedling flats 
showed a marked difference in percentage of germinability and 
nniformity of growth of the seedlings in the respective lots (fig. 5). 
In the emergence of seed harvested from infected fruit the seed coat 
invariably was carried up above ground. This was very much less 
evident in seedlings growth from seed of healthy fruit. As the 
seedlings from seed of infected fruit emerged the curved hypocotyl 
tissues of the young seedlings Were in direct contact with the hilum 
tissues of the seed coat, and in many cases after emergence the apex 
of the immature and deformed cotyledonary leaves was held together 
by the seed coat for some time (fig. 6, B, C, and D). 

‘ In addition to histological sections (pi. 3, C and />), numerous 
smears made from a large number of emerging seed coats, seedling 



Figure 5. —Plantof iomafo seeds harvested from mature infected fruits 
(first planting Nos. 7 to 11 in table 1) showing various percentages of nonemer- 
gence. The last row^ on the right vras planted with seed from healthy mature 
fruit. 

cotyledons, liypocotyl and stems tissues and stained with Gram’s 
stain showed the ring rot organism to be present in grt^at numbers. 
Isolations from infected seedling material were identified by the 
Gram’s stain test as well as by inoculations to young Triumph potatoes 
and to tomato seedlings. 

TRANSMISSION THROUGH INOCULATED SOIL 

All soil inoculation tests were conducted in an aerated mixture of 3 
parts of greenhouse composted soil to 1 part of sand autoclaved in 
8-inch clay pots. A portion of the prepared soil was inoculated by 
thoroughly incorporating a water suspension (100 cc.) of 7-day-old 
pure cultures of Coryn^acterium sepedonicum into each 8-inch pot 
used. Young, healthy tomato transplants were set directly in the 
freshly inoculated soil. In two series of 40 pots each held in the 
greenhouse at about 24® C., all plants showed distinct apical dark- 
gmen coloration and flaccidity in about 9 days after transplanting. 
This condition was followed by typical stunting of the plants wiUi 
shriveling, chlorosis, and necrosis of the lower leaves and unilateral 
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wilting of the apical leaves. All control plants in iininoculated soil 
to which only sterile water was added, remained healthy. 

Histological examination of longisections of niimerous tomato roots 
removed afttir being exposed to the inoculated soil foi* 5 days showed 
very definitely that the avenue of root infection was greatt^st by far 
through the wounded root tissues; few cases were observed in which 
infection took place through what appeared to be uninjurc^d root 
cortex. 

Inoculated soil held in the greenhonse at 20° to 22° C. in a moist 
condition in flats for 8 weeks and planted to young tomato plants gave 





Figitre 6.' Systemic invasion of tomato seedlings from infected seed. A, 
Seedling from noninfected seed. B, C, />, seedlings grown from seed collected 
from mature systemically infected fruit. Stunted and distorted cotyledonary 
and primary leaves are to be noted and also the adherence of the seed coat 
to the cotyledons. 

only slight infection, 7 affected plants appearing out of 437; no in¬ 
fection occurred when inoculated soil was planted after being held 
for 12 weeks. When seeds were planted in inoculated soil that had 
been held in 12-inch pots over winter in the filed, no ring rot infection 
resulted. 

When inoculum (300 cc. water suspension) was applied to the soil 
surface around healthy young undisturbed tomato seedlings of trans¬ 
planting age growing in flats,* infection rarely resulted. Out of 720 
seedlings treated in this manner, only 6 became infected; the bacterial 
ring rot organism was recovered from those seedlings. 
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These results indicate that although infection through the wounded 
root system of tomatoes occurs readily in inoculated soils, the organ¬ 
ism does not persist long in the soil. However, when bacterial ring 
rot has occurred in a field planting of potatoes, the immediate re¬ 
planting of this ground to tomatoes is not advisable. Moreover, 
the possible transmission of the disease to young tomato transplants 
from ring rot infected potato tubers and volunteer potato plants is 
obvious. 

REACTION OF TOMATO VARIETIES TO CORYNEBACTERIUM SEPEDONICUM 

To ascertain symptom differences between tomato varieties arti¬ 
ficially inoculated with a pure culture of the bacterial ring rot organism, 
tests involving 70 plants each of 22 commercial varieties and the 
currant tomato (L, fim/pinellijolium) were conducted in the green¬ 
house. Data on severity of symptoms were taken at two phases: 
(1) at 10 days after inoculation, in the early wilting and dull-green 
apical leaflet coloration phase, and (2) at 30 days, as the necrotic to 
moribund phase became pronounced. As recorded in table 2, the 


Table 2. —Severity of symptoms in tomato varieties artificially inoculated with 
Corynehacterium sepedonicum * 


Variety 

Severity 
of infec¬ 
tion 
after 10 
(lays 
(early 
phase) 

Stwerity 
of infec¬ 
tion 

after 30 
days 
(late 
pbas<>) 

Variety 

Severity 
of Infec¬ 
tion 

after 10 
days 
(early 
phase) 

Severity 
of infec¬ 
tion 
after 30 
days 
(late 
phase) 

Honny Best . 

3 

3 

Morse’s Special Early No. 408. 


1 

Bounty.-. 

2 

3 

Fan America.. .. . 

3 

3 

Chicago..-- 

2 

1 ^ 

Pritchard . -.. 

1 

1 

Currant.... 

1 

Pritchard Scarlet ToiJper., 

2 ) 

2 

Del Monte____ 

2 

2 

Riverside_ .. . .. 

; 1 1 

1 

Early Baltimore_ 

2 


Rutgers ... 

1 2 

2 

Early Prolific_ 

2 

2 

Stokevsdale ___ 

2 

3 

Early Rutgers... 

3 

3 

Supreme Marglobe... 

Texas Early. _ ..... 

3 

3 

John Baer . _, .. 

1 

1 

! 3 

1 

J.T. D_ __ 

2 

^ 2 

Victor____ 

3 

3 

Marglobe. .... 

2 

2 

Yellow Pear. ... 

3 

3 

Master Marglobe.... 

3 

3 



1 Symptoms recorded on 70 plants of each variety as 1, slight; 2 , moderate; and 3, severe. 

following varieties showed the severest early symptoms: Bonny Best, 
Early Kutgers, Master Marglobe, Morse's Special, Early No. 498, 
Pan America, Supreme Marglobe, Texas Early, Victor, and Yellow 
Pear. Moderate early symptoms were expressed by Bounty, Chicago, 
Del Monte, Early Baltimore, Early Prolific, J. T. D., Marglobe, 
Pritchard Scarlet Topper, Rutgers, and Stokesdale. John Baer, 
Pritchard, Riverside, and the currant tomato exhibited slight, some¬ 
what delayed, early-phase symptoms. In the later necrotic to mori¬ 
bund phase all varieties continued to respond and show symptom 
differences as expressed in the early phase, with the exception of 
Morse’s Special Early No. 498 and Texas Early. These two varieties 
showed only slight necrosis even after 60 days, although in the early 
phase wilting was severe, John Baer, Pritchard, Riverside, and the 
currant tomato exhibited the greatest tolerance; Bonny Best, Early 
Rutgers, Master Marglobe, Pan America, Supreme Marglobe, and 
Yellow Pear, were the most susceptible and showed the severest 
symptoms. 
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OTHER SOLANACEOUS HOSTS 

Needle inoculations with the bacterial ring rot organism produced 
severe wilt and vascular infection in all common garden eggplant 
(Solanum mdongena L.) varieties tested and also in the wild spiny 
scarlet eggplant {S. integrijolium Poir.). 

A severe flaccid condition of the upper leaves witli irregular marginal 
and intervcinal bleaching and retarded leaf expansion was apparent in 
the inoculated eggplants in from 10 to 12 days. As the systemic 
infection progressed a conspicuous stunting with retarded and uni¬ 
lateral development of the invadcnl leaf tissues developed, causing a 
curving of the leaves. This condition was soon followed by a perma¬ 
nent leaf wilting, bronzing, shriveling, cessation of tenninal growth 
and premature death of the entire plant (fig. 7, A). No external stem 
symptoms were appaiHuit in the inoculated test plants; however, a 
distinct, creamy bacterial ooze was evident in the vascular tissues on 
cross section of the stems of infected plants. Histological examination 
of infected stem tissues shows that the bacteria progress through the 
xylein elements. 

The following commercial eggplant varieties were found to be very 
susceptible to the bacterial ring rot organism and to exhibit severe 
progressiv(? systemic symptoms: Black Beauty, Black Bountiful, 
Black King, Garden Prolific, New Hampshire Hybrid, Nyw York 
Improved, and Extra Early Dwarf Purple. The causal bacteria were 
reisolated from each of the varieties and tested in all cases by inocula¬ 
tions to young Triumph potatoes and to tomato seedlings. 

In the scarlet eggplant {Solanum ndegrifolium), early systemic 
symptoms following needle inoculation were evident in from 15 to 18 
days as slight flaccidity of the upper leaves. On subsequent days a 
retarded and unilate'ral growth of the syste^mically infected low^er leaves 
developed, the malformed portion at first being a very much darker 
green and gradually changing to intcrveinal bleaching, approaching 
chlorosis. As the chlorotic condition increased very often a well 
marked, progressive, irregular dendritic necrosis of the branch and 
anastomosing leaf veins appeared (fig. 8). The tissues gradually 
became dry and brittle, the leaves died prematurely, and terminal 
growth ceased. 

In repeated tests no symptoms developed, and the ring rot organism 
was not recovered from inoculateal test plants of the following 
Solanaceae: 

Airopa belladonna L. 

Browallia americana L. var. Speciosa Major. 

Capsicum annuum L. (pepper var. Rub}’^ King). 

Datura metel L. 

Datura meteloides DC. 

Datura stramonhmi L. (jimsonweed). 

Hyoacyamus niger L. (black henbane). 

Lycium halimifolium Mill, (matrimony-vine). 

Nicandra physalodes Pc (Lr.)s. (apple-of-Peru). 

Nicotiana acuminata Hook, 

Nicoliana angustifolia Rniz and Pav. 

Nicotiana higelovii S.Wats. 

Nicotiana chinenais Fisch. 

Nicotiana glutinoaa L. 

Nicotiana lonmjlora Cav. 

Nicotiana muUivalvia Lindl. 

Nicotiana quadrivalvia Pursh. 

611T15—44---2 
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eggplant, photographed 25 days after inoculation, plants 
grown in the same environment. A, Black Beauty varietyJ a Uninoculated 
control, b inoculated plant, showing extreme stunting, unilateral development 

B Puerto cessation of tenninal growth! 

wifn variety; a, Unmoeulated plant; b, inoculated plant 

leaves^^^^ slight interveinal and marginal bleaching and no wilting of lower 
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Nicotiana repanda Willd. 

Nicotiana rustica L. 

Nicotiana rustica L. var. brasilia Schrank. 

Nicotiana rustica L. var. h umilis. 

Nicotiana sanderae Sander. 

Nicotiana sylvestris Speg. and Comes. 

Nicotiana tahacum L. (tobacco var. Connecticut Havana \o. 38). 
Nierembergia hippomanica Mier.s var. Purple Kobe. 

Petunia violacea Lindl. var. Violet Gem. 

Physatis aequaia Jacq. f. 

Physatis heterophytta Nces (clammy groundcherry). 

Phy satis heterophytta var. ambigua ((jray) Hydb. 

Phy satis tanceolata Michx. (prairie groundcherry). 

Phy satis tongifotia Nutt. 

Phy satis virginiana Mill. 

Satpigtossis sinuata Ruiz and Pav. var. Chamois. 



Figure 8.—Ring rot in scarlet eggplant {Solanum integnfoHurn). Distortion, 
bleaching, and dendritic necrosis on leaf from systeinicaily infected plant. 

Schizanthus wisetonensis Hort. var. Giant Blotched. 

Sotamim, carotinense L. (horsenettle). 

Sotanum dutcamara L. (bittersweet). 

Sotanum nigrum L. (black nightshade). 

Sotanum. pseudo-capsicum L. (Jerusalem-cherry), 

Sotanum rostraturn Dunal (buffalo bur). 

Sotanum triflorum Nutt. 

VARIETAL RESISTANCE IN EGGPLANT 

Two varieties of eggplant recently developed by Roque and 
Adsuar/ at the Agricultural Experiment Station of the University of 
Puerto Rico at Rio Piedras were secured for testing in a ring rot inoc¬ 
ulation series along with the very susceptible American Black Beauty. 
The new varieties were Puerto Rican Beauty, a dark purple Black 

Roque, A., and Adsuar, J. the development op new varieties of eggplant resistant 
TO bacterial wilt. Puerto Rico Univ. (Rio Piedras) Agr. Expt. Sta. Ann. Rpt. 1937-38; 
44-45. 1939, 
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Beauty type of fruit of excellent commercial qualities suited for the 
export market, and an unnamed selection (E-12), a slender pink-fruited 
type used for local market. They were developed for resistance to 
the very serioiis and destructive soil-borne bacterial disease of the 
potato and other Solanaceae, bacterial wilt or brown rot {Bacterium 
solanacearum E. F. S.). 

In repi^ated inoculation tests with the bacterial ring rot organism, 
the two Puerto Rican varieties exhibited a very marked resistance to 
Corynehacterium sepedonicum when compared to the commercial 
American Black Beauty. The very mild infection that resulted in 
the inoculated Puerto Rican varieties was expressed by a slight, 
almost obscure, bleaching of small interveinal and marginal leaf areas 
in leaves near the point of inoculation, with very little flaccidity, loss 
of firmness, or wilting of these leaves (fig. 7, B). Symptoms of 
progressive systemic invasion were not observed after the slightly 
infected lower leaves sloughed. Inoculated test plants of both vari¬ 
eties on being held for long periods in the greenhouse at temperatures 
favorable for infection showed no further signs of systemic invasion. 
Neither variety showed any signs of infection on being transplanted 
into freshly inoculated soil or when inoculum as a suspension was 
introduced into the soil around the transplants. Inoculated plants on 
being transplanted to the field showed no wilt symptoms and produci'd 
fruit of good quality. 

It is important to note that the two varieties of eggplant developed 
for resistance to a verv severe and destructive soil-born bacterial wilt 
(brown rot) disease also carried a very high degree of resistance to 
infection by another unrelated bacterial disease of the potato. The 
two organisms are quite different in tlieir salient physiological and 
morphological characteristics. Bacterium solanacearum is Gram¬ 
negative and motile by a single polar flagellum wliereas Coryne¬ 
hacterium sepedonicum is Gram-positive and nonmotile. The signif¬ 
icance of resistance in the Solanaceae to the bacterial ring-rot organism 
brought out in these preliminary studies is clearly evident. 

DISCUSSION 

The bacterium {Corynehacterium sepedonicum) discussed in this 
paper has been widespread in the important potato and truck-growing 
sections of Wisconsin and in recent years has been responsible in many 
instances for losses in the potato crop. Although the disease has been 
reported as occurring naturally in the field oiuy on the potato, it is 
obvious from the results of this investigation and that of other workers, 
that the bacteria are not specific to this host. 

In all commercial varieties of tomato inoculated a decided systemic 
invasion oceuxTed. The o:^anism was well distributed tliroughout 
the vascular elements of affected plants and infection resulted in a 
typical necrotic or moribund stage. 

Thus far the ring rot organism has not been found to overwinter in 
the soil under Wisconsin conditions, but infected potato tubers as well 
as infected volunteer potato plants have been found under natural 
conditions in the field. Ring rot-infected volunteer potato plants 
may well serve as a very important source of infection for young 
tomato transplants following a planting of infected potatoes.' The 
planting of tomatoes on fiekls previously cropped to potatoes tliat 
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carried even a trace of ring rot the previous season is not considert^d 
safe because of the susceptibility of tomatoes to Corynehacterium 
sepedonicum. Every practicable method of sanitation should be 
considei’ed and practiced not only in tomato culture but with [lotato 
production as well. 

The ring rot liacteria are carried on and in the seeds of tomato and 
in tJiis way may play an active part in the persistence' arid spread of the 
causal organism. 

In the tissues of the tomato plant and fruit the ring rot ba(‘-teria are 
re'stri(5ted to the vascular spiral and annular vi'ssels of the xylem; the 
phloem elements are' rarely invadc'd. The parenchymatous tissues 
adjacent to tlie xyh'in are seldom infected alt hough, when, invaded, 
tissue break-down occurs with the formation of small lysigenous 
cavities. In contrast, in the tomato (‘anker disease 

(E. F. S.) Jensen) the progressives movesment of the\ 
oiganism is chiefly in tlie phlo(‘m tissue, and as a result of outward 
mov(‘nient the adjacent meristematic tissues are corroded into ex- 
t(‘nsive cavities. In the tomato brown rot dis(‘ase (^Bactervmn solan- 
acearutn E. F. S.) the organism is primarily a pareiu^hyma-vascular I 
paiasit(>, migrating to surrounding tissin^s from the xyhan, causing \ 
ext(UKsiv(‘ tissue' disinte'gration and the formation of large lysigenous 
cavitic's in both pith and cortc'X. 

SUMMARY 

The ring rot bact(‘i‘ium (6V>77/nc6ar/cn’'?/w sepedonicum) may ri'adily 
cause sevw'e wilting and death of tomato plants. Detailed histological 
and reisolation studies have shown that the organism invadt'S the 
plants systernically througdi the xylem and seldom afft'cts the adjacc'nt 
phloem and parenchyma in tlu' initial stages of invasion. 

Th(^ intercellulai' spaces of younger xyh'in tissues show only slight 
enzymatic action in advance of the bacteria; lignification and the 
formation of sch'rc'ids was not observed. 

In inf(‘cted mature' fruit tlu^ ring rot organism can lx; tracc'd from 
the invach'd place; of fruit attachnK'nt through the traclu'ae in tlie 
placental re'gion and locular cavity dire'ctly to the; funiculus of the 
seed. In tlie se*('d, the bacte'ria were identified between the inti^gu- 
ment and e;ndospe‘rm in the microjiylar region between embryo and 
endosperm. vSe'i'd transmission has been demonstrated. 

All tomato varieties tested were found to be susceptible although 
soiiK' differences in tolerance were observed. 

Infection occurred in all tomato transplants when planted in soil 
recently infested with suspensions of bacteria. No infection resulted 
on iilanting tomatoes in inoculated soil that had been held over 
wint('T in the field. 

All varieties of the common garden ('ggplant were found to be 
susceptible; the annual wild weed, the scarlet eggplant {Solamim 
integrifolium), is also susceptible. 

Puerto Rican Beauty and s(dection E“12, two varieties of eggplant 
resistant to Bacterium, solanacearuin, are also resistant to Coryne¬ 
hacterium sepedonicum . 
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istration, United States Department of Agriculture 


INTRODUCTION 

In the Great Plains region, Panicurn mrgatum L., commonly called 
switcligrass, is used for grazing, for hay, and for soil-conservation 
purposes. Because of its economic uses and also because of its wide 
range of naturally occurring types and its characteristic good seeding 
habit, switcligrass is considered by some agronomists a desirable 
forage species. 

The recent interest in the expansion and improvement of the 
grasslands of the United States has resulted in the establishment of a 
number of forage-plant nurseries in different parts of the country. 
The wide morphological range of the numerous biotypes assembled in 
these nurseries as potential breeding stocks is immediately recognized. 
The study here reported is the result of the writer’s efforts to find reli¬ 
able characters for a logical grouping of the biotypes of Panicurn 
lurgafurn that had been assembled in the grass nursery of the University 
of Arkansas. It should be recognized that the results reported are an 
analysis of only the isolates ^ assembled and do not purport to be a 
critical analysis of Panicurn virgaturn as a whole. They do, liowever, 
indicate the complexity of the problem of segregation within this 
specit's, of which two varieties and the typical species were recognized 
by Hitchcock {18)f^ who relegated to synonymy other segregates 
described l)y other systematists. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

PLANT MATERIAL 

Seed and clonal stocks of Panicurn virgaturn were colh'cted or other¬ 
wise procured from a number of localities, mostly in the Great Plains 
region of the United States (table 1). Here the species commonly 
occurs in association with other tail-grass prairie species. In drier 
localities it frequents the bottom lands adjoining streams and swales. 
These seed and clonal stocks were mass-planted in duplicate rows in 
the grass nursery located on the Agricultural Experiment Station 

» Received for publication March 24,1943. Most of the work reported in this paper was conductcfl in the 
laboratories of the CoIIokc of Acrinulture, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark, The investigations 
were completed at Madison, Wis., in cooperation with the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station and 
the Division of Forage Crops and Diseases, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Research paf>er No. 754, 
Journal Series, University of Arkansas, published with the approval of the Directors of the Arkansas and the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Stations. 

2 The writer acknowledges the cooiwration extended in procuring seed of Panicurn virgaturn, particularly 
by members of the Soil Conservation Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. National Youth Admin¬ 
istration students aided materially in the measurements of the several organs reported upon. The author 
also acknowledges the suggestions and criticisms made by Dr. C. H. Wadleigh, of the U. S. Regional Salinity 
Laboratory, Riverside, Calif., and by Dr. D. C. Smith and Dr. J. 11. Torrie, of the University of Wisconsin. 

3 In this paper the term “isolate’* is uschI to denote any particular segregate or accession collected. 

* Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 362. 
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farm, Fayetteville, Ark. The soil of the nursery site, a silt loam of the 
Newtonia series, is of moderate to low productivity. Plants grown on 
this site, and others to be mentioned subsemiently, comprise the 
material on which this paper is based. In sampling these rows for the 
morphological comparisons, the culms were taken at random over the 
entire length of the duplicate rows. 


Table 1 . —Sources and chromosome niimhers of isolates examined 


Arkansas University accession No. 


ChromosoTie 
number (2;?) 


Source 


a45R, :i45C, 346L), 1370, 1437, 1590.. 
1600 ___ 


1432 
1304 
346, 

1599, 

1602 

1376,1411,1414,1426,1429,1434 

1546___ 

644.. 

1032__ .. .... 

1598..-.. 

1321... 

1422 _. .... 

1445.. .. 

1047.... . 

1198__ 


1324,1326,1331___ 

1608 .. 

25,343. . 

1329,1330,1594. 

1305... 

345A, 1500.2 15682. _ 

1410,1413,1420,1425 , . 

340,1322, 1323,1327.. 

1603.. .... 

339... . 

1328... 

15972.. . ... 

1380,1409,1416,1421,14.35 

13252.. .. , ___ 


18 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

54 

54 

64 

54 

54 

54 

54 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

108 


Chippewa Falls, \Vi.s. 
Maiidan, N. Dak. 
Stillwater, Okla. 
Perkins, Okla. 

Vernon, Tex. 
Chippewa Falls, Wis,. 
North central Arizona. 
Holers, Ark. 

.Johnson, Ark. 

Fort Smith, Ark. 
Qreeley, Colo.> 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
Locality unknown. 
Bentonvilie, Ark. 
Canfield, Ark. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 
Greeley, Colo, 

Amelia, Nebr. 

O’Neil, Nebr, 

Holt County, Nebr. 
Lincoln. Nebr. 
Stillwater, Okhi. 
Chippewa Fulls, Wis. 
(.}re<0cy, 

Liberal, Kans. 

O’Neil, Nebr. 

Holt County, Nebr. 
Perkins, Okla. 
(.’hippewa Falls, Wis. 
Orecley, Colo. 


1 Origirial source. Seed used produced in Soil Conservation Service nursery, Lincoln, Xebr. 

2 Perhaps number indicated drl, 2. 


FIXATION AND STAINS 

Chromosome numbers were determined in root tips taken from 
greenhouse-grown plants. These were fixed in a modified LaCoiir’s 
2 BD fixative and stained with crystal violet. The drawings of the 
chromosome eomplements (see fig. 1, A-T) were made with the aid 
of a camera lucida at a projected magnification of 2,750 diameters. 

MORPHOLOGICAL MEASUREMENTS 

Most of the morphological measurements reported are from plants 
grown in nurseries in 1938. Exceptions are those isolates reiiorted in 
table 1 as taken from the Chippewa River terrace near the municipal 
water-pumping station at Chippewa Falls, Wis. In these cases the 
material was cut at the ground level in August 1938. The lack of the 
fourth-node data, where leaves are indicated as being present, was 
due to stems having been cut above this node, which was at the ground 
level. Each isolate thus collected was dried and wrapped separately. 
Later it was moistened and measured in the laboratories at the 
University of Arkansas. The measurement of each of the organs 
considered was made as follows. 
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The height of the culm, expressed in centimeters, was measured 
from the ground level to the tip of the panicle. The diameters of the 
first and fourth nodes were arbitrarily selected for measurement with 
vernier calipers. Lower nodes were not selected, because their 
accompanying leaves are frequently in poor condition or because, in 
some instances, some races of this species have none. The length of 
the uppermost internode was measured from the lowermost branch 
of the inflorescence to the first caulino node. 

The length of the inflorescence was measured from the base of the 
lowermost branch of the panicle to the tip of the inflorescence. Like¬ 
wise, the length of the lowermost branch was measured from the in¬ 
sertion of the branch on the central axis to the tip of its most distal 
spikelet. Measurements were made with a metric rule. 

The length of the mature and ripened spikelet was measured from 
the base of the glumes to the tip of the sterile lemma. This length 
and the length of the caryopsis were determined with a vernier caliper. 

The length of the blades of the first and fourth leaves below the 
inflorescence was measured from the ligule to the leaf tip; the width 
was det(;rmined 1 cm. above the ligule in order to overcome the natural 
curvature near the blade base. 

The diameters of the rhizomes were determined from measurements 
made at the nodes; the length of the internode was measured from 
one scale scar to the next. The diploid and hexaploid isolatt^s and one 
octoploid isolate had basal caulicles instcaid of rhizomes and therefore 
ai’e not considered in the discussion of rhizomes. 

No characters that were subject to variations in the judgment of 
the observers were considered in this study. The evaluation of such 
plant characters as (.‘olor, glabrousness or pilosity, and scabrousness or 
smoothness are subject to personal opinion and bias and were there¬ 
fore omitted. There is a wide variation in these qualitative charac¬ 
ters in Panicurn virgaium, but a description of them would add little 
to the verification of the heterogeneity of this species as expressed 
by quantitative characters. There was also a wide variation in the 
pathogenic reactions of the isolates studied. This has been amply 
shown in a recent paper by Cornelius and Johnston (9)^ wherein 
isolates assembled at Manhattan, Ivans., were considered. 

STATISTICAL TREATMENT 

For purposes of comparison of the different structures, the standard 
errors of the mean difference among isolates were calculated and used 
to derive the corresponding t values, whose significance was ascertained 
from Snedecor’s tables (26), In the discussion, only differences hav¬ 
ing odds of 99 : 1 against their being due to random chance are con¬ 
sidered as significant. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

CHROMOSOME NUMBER AND MORPHOLOGY 

The widespread occurrence of polyploidy in the Gramincae has been 
indicated in the studies reported by a number of workers (/, 

6f lOy lly 19y 20y 24y 25y 27y 28y 29y 30)y but it was not until recently 
that polyploidy was known to occur in Panwum mrgatum. Church 
(7) reported tetraploid and octoploid races of this species in plants 
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grpwn from seed produced in Kansas and Oklahoma, In the same 
paper he reported the tetraploid number 36 for P. virgatum var. 
spismm Linder. Churches observations concerning the midwestem 
material have been fully substantiated in the present study. In ad¬ 
dition to tetraploid and octoploid isolates, however, diploid, hexa- 
ploid, decaploid, and 12-ploid segregates have been found. In this 
section of the present paper, the obseivations concerning chromosome 
number and morphology will be considered briefly, and these numbers 
will be referred to in the comparisons of the morphological and nuclear 
characters in the next section. 

One diploid isolate having 18 somatic chromosomes was studied 
(table 1). The chromosomes were about O.S/u by 2.0m aiid were 
usually rodlike to somewhat U-shaped (fig. Ij A), 

Seventeen of the isolates studied were tetraploids. Most of the 
chromosomes examined were rodlike or U-shaped. Considerable vari¬ 
ation was observed in the diameters of the chromosomes in comple¬ 
ments of several of these isolates. The figures examined had 
chromosomes ().3m to 0.5m in diameter and ().7m to 2.5m in length 
(fig. 1 , By Cy D), In isolate 345, introduced from a bulk sample 
into the grass nursery, four plants decidedly different in appearance 
from other “sister” plants appeared. These wore isolated and desig¬ 
nated as isolates 345A to 3451), respectively. One of these divergent 
forms (345A) was found to have 72 chromosomes and will, therefore, 
be considered in connection with other octoploid isolates. 

Seven hexaploid isolates were examined, and the variations in 
chromosome size of the individual complements were found to be 
similar to those seen in the tetraploid complex. The smaller members 
of complements of the hexaploid (‘omplex were mostly 0.3m by 
1.0m; other members of the same complements were as large as ().5m 
by 2.5m- An examination of figure 1, E, Fy and 0, shows that in 
the hexaploid complex the chromosomes vary considerably in size. 

Twenty octoploid isolates were examined. There was a tendency 
for the individual chromosomes of the complements to be small in 
diameter, usually about 0.3m. I^^ length they ranged generally from 
1.0m fo 1.5 m, but in isolates 343 and 966 chromosomes ranging from 
1.0m to 3.0m long were observed. In some isolates (1330, for example), 
nearly all members of the complements were from 1.0m to 1.5m long 
(fig. 1,//-P). 

in the decaploid complex, 13 isolates were studied. The chromo¬ 
somes were usually 0.3m or less in diameter, but in spme complements 
individual members were larger. They were usually rodlike, less 
frequently somewhat curved, and from 0.7m to 1.3m in length (fig. 
hQ^By S). 

One isolate contained 108 chromosomes. The chromosomes were 
usually short, 1.0m or less in length, and about 0.2m to 0.3m in diameter. 
There was some variation in chromosome size in this isolate, as 
there had been in most of the other number groups (fig. 1, jT)- 

The chromosomes of the isolates examined were highly variable 
in length and diameter throughout the entire series. Those of isolates 
having higher chromosome numbers tended, however, to be somewhat 
smaller in diameter than those of isolates having lower chromosome 
numbers. Reference to the sources of the material from which these 
isolates were obtained gives no indication of regional segregation of 
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Figure 1.—Camera lucida drawings of chromosome complements in somatic 
tissues. A, No. 1432, 2n—18, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; B, No. 345, 2n—36, 
Stillwater, Okla.; C, No. 345B, 2n=36, Stillwater; D, No. 345C, 2n=36, Still¬ 
water; B, No. 1445, 2n~54, locality unknown; F, No. 644, 2n=54, Rogers, 
Ark.; 0, No. 1321, 2n=54, Greeley, Colo.; H, No. 1198, 2n=72, Canfield, 
Ark.; 7, No. 1331, 2n—72, Greeley; J, No. 1330, 2n = 72, Holt County, Nebr.; 
Kf No. 345A, 2n=72, Stillwater; L, No. 25, 2n==72, O’Neil, Nebr.; Af, No. 
966, 2n=72, Fayetteville, Ark.; N, No. 1413, 2n—72, Chippewa Falls; 0, No. 
1324, 2w==72, Greeley: P, No. 1608, 2n=72, Amelia, Nebr.; Q, No. 1416, 2n=90, 
Chippewa Falls; R, No. 1322, 2n=90, Greeley; S, No. 340, 2n~90, Greeley; 
T, No. 1325, 2n—108, Greeley. X about 1,900. 
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type on the basis of chromosome number. Of especial interest is 
the wide range of chromosome numbers foimd in the material taken 
from near CMppewa Falls, Wis. The writer personally collected all 
of these isolates, and others not yet examined for chromosome number, 
from an area of not more than 10 acres on the terrace adjoining the 
Chippewa River, about midway between Chippewa Falls and the 
city water-pumping station. It is readily conceivable that the many 
distinct types found in this situation were introduced there through 
seed in hay fed to horses during logging operations in the early years 
of this century. If these types were introduced, it may be stated 
with reasonable certainty that they have successfully established 
themselves and can be considered as acclimated to Wisconsin weather 
and soil conditions. It is also possible that these forms have developed 
through hybridization. If they have arisen as a result of hybridization, 
it is probable that many of the progeny are still in a stage of genetic 
instability and that new forms are constantly appearing. 

GROSS MORPHOLOGY 

Individual comparisons of the organs studied will not be discussed, 
nor will the comparative sizes of these organs be given in the text. 
The latter may be ascertained for isolates of the several complexes in 
the regressions (figs. 2-8). This discussion will only indicate the 
trends found in the several organs considered and the morphological 
diversity of the population examined. 

The comparisons are summarized in table 2, which shows tlie 
number of comparisons made and the number of those significantly 
different at the 1-percent level. The total population of 28 isolates is 
referred to as the population, comparison, etc., and the 7 
Wisconsin isolates as the ^‘W^^ population, ^^W” comparison, etc. 
Tliese are considered in the following manner: (1) The isolates within 
a given chromosome complex are compared with all other isolates of 
the same chromosome complex; (2) all isolates of a given chromosome 
complex arc compared with those of all the other chromosome com¬ 
plexes. This treatment of the data makes it easier to ascertain the 
heterogeneity within and between chromosome complexes in two types 
of populations: (1) The total population, which includes all the 
isolates grown near Fayetteville, Ark., and the isolates collected near 
Chippewa Falls, Wis.; and (2) the Wisconsin isolates separately. The 
former population comprises a group of isolates gathered from different 
topogi'aphic, geographic, and edaphic situations andt grown together 
on a single site; incorporated with these are the Wisconsin isolates, also 
grown on a single site. The treatment of the Wisconsin material as a 
separate unit affords the opportunity to consider a group of isolates 
grown and collected from a single area under similar edaphic, topo¬ 
graphic, and geographic conditions. 

Table 2 shows the total number of comparisons of each organ and 
the number and percentage found significantly different for isolates 
of the same chromosome complex and for isolates of the different 
chromosome complexes. jOthough these do not bear directly upon 
the problem under discussion, they serve to illustrate the dispersion 
of the population in relation to the different characters. 

The polymorphism of the population of Panicum virgatum studied is 
readily seen in table 2. For more direct comparison, table 3 gives 
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40 50 60 70 80 90 »00 110 120 130 140 150 160 170 


HEIGHT OF PLANT (CM.) 

Figure 2. —Calculated regression and standard error of estimate for various 
characters to height of plant. Actual magnitudes of these characters are plotted 
under the symbols shown. A, Length of panicle; B, length of lowermost branch 
of panicle; C, length of uppermost internode. 
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HEIGHT OF PLANT (CM.) 

FiGtTRE 3. —Calculated regression and standard error of estimate for (A) length and 
{B) width of uppermost leaf to height of plant. Actual magnitudes of these 
characters plotted under symbols shown. 
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HEIGHT OF PLANT ( CM.) 


Figure 4. —Calculated regression and standard error of estimate for {A) diameter 
of uppermost node and {liy length of fourth leaf to height of plant. Actual 
magnitudes of these characters plotted under symbols shown. 
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40 SO 60 70 80 90 100 NO 120 130 140 ISO 160 170 

HEIGHT OF PLANT (CM.) 

Figure 6. —Calculated regression and standard error of estimate for (^) width of 
fourth leaf, (B) diameter of fourth node, and (C) length of internode of 
rhizome to height of plant. Actual magnitudes of these characters plotted 
under symbols shown. 






HEIGHT OF PLANT (CM.) 


PiGURE 6. —Calculated regression and standard error of estimate for various char¬ 
acters to height of plant. Actual magnitudes of these characters plotted under 
symbols shown. A, Diameter of node of rhizome; B, length of spikelet; C, 
length of caryopsis; D, nuclear diameter. 
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the total number of comparisons made and the percentage of these 
comparisons that differ at the 1-percent level of significance. The 
comparison between isolates of different chromosome complexes 
(table 3) shows that when the isolates are considered for all char¬ 
acters, 66.4 percent of the 7,328 comparisons differed significantly. 
For the “W” isolates 61,7 percent of the 412 comparisons differ^ 
significantly. 

Table 3 shows also that 58.6 percent of the total number of 
comparisons possible between characters of isolates of the same 
chromosome number differed by a significant amount. Twenty-nine, 
or 53.7 percent, of the 54 comparisons made were between char¬ 
acters that differed at the 1-percent level of significance. 

The spread in the percentage of differences regarded as significant 
is about 5 percent within complex and between complex pairing. It 
seems possible that this difference might have been introduced, in 
part at least, by moving isolates into a locality that differed edaphi- 
cally, climatically, or topographically from that in which they originally 
grew. Such a population has in this analysis shown that the compari¬ 
sons between characters of *^A^^ isolates gave about 5 percent more 
significant t values than did the comparisons between characters of 
isolates of the same species, taken from a situation to which 
those lines are considered naturally adapted. 

The data presented for the isolates compared seem to indicate that 
in a population of plants, of this species at least, more than one-half 
of the isolates selected differ significantly from one another. 



FfOtTfUB 7.—Calculated regression and standard error of estimate for length of 
lowermost branch of panicle to length of panicle. Actual magnitudes of these 
characters plotted uiider symbols shown. 
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Table 3 .—Summary of all comparisons made ^ 
BETWEEN ISOLATES OF DIFFEUENT CHROMOSOME NUMBERS 




Isolates in population 


Comparisons 

A 

W 


1 

1 N2 

Percent * 


Percent ^ 

Diploids with all others,... 

333 

73 3 

72 

76 4 

Tetraplolds with all others.. __ _ _ 

1, .3H3 

74.4 

60 

63! 3 

Hexai*loids with all others_ .. .. _ 

910 

07.4 

0 

0 

Octoploids with all others .. .. 

2, 3.54 

03. 0 

130 

58.5 

Decaploids with all others.. , 

2,003 

63. 6 

150 

50. 7 

12-ploids with all others. ... 

305 

00. 7 

0 

0 

Total____ 

7,328 

60.4 

412 

1 

61.7 


BETWEEN ISOLATES OF THE SAME CHROMOSOME NUMBER 


Tetraploid with totraploid ... . 

118 

66.1 

0 

0 

Hexaploid with hexaploid ..... 

33 i 

78.8 

0 

0 

Octoploid with octoploid ... . . 

G48 

51.1 1 

15 

26.7 

Decaploid with decaplold . _ _ 

370 

67.6 

39 

64.1 

Total...._____ 

1,175 

58. 0 

54 

53.7 


• 15 characters considered, 
s N-numbcr of compari-sons possible. 

3 Percent “percentage of comparisons significantly different at the 1-pcreent level. 
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> * . 
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Figure 8. —Calculated regression and standard error of estimate for (A) length of 
spikelet and {B) caryopsis to length of panicle. Actual magnitudes of these 
characters plotted under symbols shown. 
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REGRESSION 

In order to ascertain and analyze the variation of several characters 
with respect to one another, the data were studied by the analysis of 
variance applied to regression. The regression lines and lines above 
and below these at a distance of the standard error of estimate are 
given in figures 2 to 8, inclusive. Of these, figures 2 to 6, inclusive, 
show the regression of height of plant with the other characters con¬ 
sidered. Figures 7 and 8 show the regression of the length of the 
panicle with the length of the lowermost branch of the panicle, the 
length of the spikelets, and the length of the caryopsis. The data 
from which these regressions were plotted are given in table 4, which 
shows also the F values for the regression variance, the regression 
coefficients, the correlation coefficients, and the coefficients of deter¬ 
mination. The means of the characters considered against the height 
of plant (figs. 2-'6) or the length of the panicle (figs. 7 and 8) are plot¬ 
ted on the same charts with the calculated regression lines. In order 
to ascertain whether there was any clusterino; of the means within a 
chromosome number, each isolate of a particular chromosome complex 
was plotted under a symbol assigned to all isolates of that complex. 


Table 4. —Covariance of plant height and of panicle length with measurement of 

various organs 

COVARIANCE OF PLANT HEIGHT WITH OTHER CHARACTERS 


Characler 

N 

Variance 
of errors 
of esti¬ 
mate 

F value 
(variance 
due to re¬ 
gression) 

Regres¬ 
sion co¬ 
efficient 

Correla¬ 
tion co¬ 
efficient 

Coeffi¬ 
cient of 
deter¬ 
mination 

Length of panicle.... 

28 

21.40 

82.17** 

0. 266 

0.872** 

75.96 

Length of lowermost branch of panicle. 

28 

6.67 

9.16** 

.044 

. 510** 

26.03 

Length of uppermost Internode. 

28 

4.5.94 

7. 72** 

. 116 

.479** 

22.90 

Length of uppermost leaf. 

27 

14. 48 

69. 38** 

.206 

.857** 

78.50 

Width of uppermost leaf... 

28 

.83 

32.13** 

.031 

.743** 

56. 27 

Diameter of uppermost node...... 

28 

.36 

48.45** 

.026 

. 807** 

65.08 

Length of fourth loaf..... 

22 

12.18 

149. 02** 

.291 

.939**1 

88.17 

Width of fourth loaf .. ..._ 

24 

1.66 

8.99** 

.024 

. 539** 

29.03 

Diameter of fourth node___ ___ 

23 

.17 

109. 61** 

.028 

.916*'' 

83.19 

I.iength of intornodes of rhizomes_ 

20 

.78 ! 

3.60 

-.015 

-.404 

16.29 

Diameter of nodes of rhizomes.. 

20 

.13 i 


-.001 

-.093 

.86 

Length of spikelet... . .... . .. 

27 

.27 


.(K)l 

.015 

.02 

Length of caryopsis .. ... 

27 

.08 


.0001 

.009 

.01 

Nuclear diameter.... 

28 

.55 


-.001 

-.062 

.38 









COVARIANCE OF PANICLE LENGTH WITH OTHER CHARACTERS 


Length of lowermost branch of inflorescence--. 

28 

6.16 

6. 38* 

0.130 

0.444* 

19.69 

Length of lowermost branch of inflorescence ‘. 

26 

1.25 

127. le*** 

. :189 

.917** 

84.12 

Length of spikelet.... 

27 

.27 


-.001 

-.016 

.03 

Length of caryopsis..... 

27 

.08 


-.001 

-.020 

.04 




**=odds at least 99:1 agaiast such differences being due to random chance; *=odds at least 19:1 against 
such differences tMjing due to random chance. 

«Isolates 346 and 644 removed. 


It is noted that if the means of the characters considered are plotted 
against height of plant or length of panicle or both there is no striking 
tendency for isolates of a particular chromosome number to occur to¬ 
gether. Conversely, the plotted points for the means of characters 
of isolates of any particular chromosome complex may be scattered 
along the entire calculated regression for that character. 

Theoretically, for any one of the isolates of the population ex¬ 
amined to be significantly different from other isolates in regard to a 
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particular character, the plotted point for that isolate should lie 
outside at least twice the standard error of estimate from the regres¬ 
sion of the whole population. Several isolates differ significantly in 
this respect and will be considered briefly. 

Only one isolate, No. 644, a hexaploid from Rogers, Ark., fell outside 
of the expected range in the height of plant to length of panicle re¬ 
gression (fig. 2, A). This isolate has long panicles, which make up 
over a third of the height of the plant, and short lowermost brancJies 
of the panicle (figs. 2, R; 7). 

Isolate 340, a decaploid from Greeley, Colo., has long uppermost 
internodes. The mean length of this character plotted against 
height of plant lies outside twice the standard error of estimate from 
the regression (fig. 2, 0). 

Isolate 1323, another decaploid from Greeley, has uppermost nodes 
that are larger than the expected. Its nodes have a mean diameter 
of 4.1 mm., whereas the expected diameter of the uppermost culm 
node for a plant of its height (61.6 cm.) is about 1.8 mm. (fig. 4, A). 

Isolate 1445, a hexaploid of unknown origin, has fourth loaves 
somewhat longer than the expected. Their width is, however, within 
the expected range (figs. 4, B; 5, A). Contrasting sharply with this 
relationship is that of isolate 340, which has very narrow fourth 
leaves (2.1 mm.) whose lengtiis (36.9 cm.) are near the expected for 
plants 118.0 cm. high. 

The short spikelets and caryopses of the diploid isolate 1432 were 
both found to lie outside the expected range based upon height of 
plant (fig. 6, B and C), 

No isolate examined varied from the expected in regard to length 
or width of uppermost lea ves, fourth-node diameter, internode length, 
rhizome-node diameter, or nuclear diameter (figs. 3; 5, B and C; 6, A 
and D). 

Two interesting cases were noted in considering the relation be¬ 
tween the length of the lowermost branch of the panic!(‘ and the 
length of the panicle. Isolate 644, alnaidy mentioned as having very 
long panicles i-tdative to height of plant, and isolate 345, a tetraploid 
from Stillwater, Okla., have very short lowermost panicle branches. 
If these two isolates are considered as a part of the total population, 
the calculated regression does not approach the course of the plotted 
means for the relation of length of panicle to length of lowermost 
branch of panicle (fig. 7). If, however, these two cases a;re not in¬ 
cluded in the total population used for the calculation of the regres¬ 
sion, the expected or calcidated regix\ssion follows the plotted re¬ 
lationship ratlier closely. 

A study of the relation between the length of the panicle and the 
length of the spikelets and caryopses shows that both of the last- 
named characters of isolate 1432 were shorter than the expected 

(%■ 8 ). . , s . 

It has been shown by these regressions that (1) there are positive 
and higlily significant regressions between the heiglit of the plant and 
the mamitude (width, length, or diameter) of the other aerial vege¬ 
tative (maracters, (2) the iliizomes are so variable that it is difficult 
to make any generalization concerning the diameter of their nodes or 
the length of their internod .'s, and (3) no relation was found between 
the height of plant and the length of either spikelets or caryopses. 
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The relations of the length of panicle to the length of the lowermost 
branch of the panicle, the length of spikelets, and the length of the 
caryopses are similar to those between height of plant and aerial 
vegetative characters or reproductive organs. 

These data are in agreement with long-recognized relationships in 
grasses. Generally one may expect to find that the size of aerial 
vegetative organs increases in a concomitant manner. Certain ex¬ 
ceptions exist, such as those indicated in the preceding data. That 
there was no relation between such morphological characters as 
height of plant and length of spikelets and of caryopses was also 
shown. 

NORMAL DISTRIBUTION 

In the preceding sections of this paper the chromosome numbers 
found in several isolates of Panicum virgatum, the morphological 
variability, and the concomitant variability that occurs between 
certain characters of these isolates were considered separately. In 
this section, an integration of the results previously indicated will be 
made. An outline of the plan follows: 

(1) The variation between the smallest and tlie lar^^est means of each of the 
characters Of the isolates examined was considered as 100 percent . The smallest 
mean value for any particular character in the material examined was considered 
as at the zero point. The greatest mean value for this particular character would 
then be at the 100>percent point, and isolates having mean values intermediate 
between these two would consecpjently fall along the base line between the zero 
and the 100-percent point. By this procedure it is possible for a portion of a 
normal frequency distribution to lie beyond the zero and 100-percent points. 

(2) Four isolates, Nos. 345, 1321, 1413, and 340, from the tetraploid, hexa- 
ploid, octoploid, and decaploid complexes, respectively, were selected from the 
total population. The diploid and 12-ploid isolates were not included because 
of small populations. The following factors were considered in the selection of 
the isolates: (a) The population used to establish the mean height must be 
sufficiently large to be reasonably accurate for that particular isolate; (b) the 
heights should be reasonably well distributed along the base line for this particular 
character. For other characters it is then j)Ossible to ascertain lateral movement 
along the base line with relative ease by referring back to normal frequency 
distribution curves of plant height, 

(3) Normal frequency distribution for the magnitude of each of the 15 char¬ 
acters considered was calculated from the frequency distribution of the sample 
and plotted on the base line in their ])ositions relative to the zero point. To 
determine these distribution curves, the standard deviations of the means were 
used; that is, if another sample was taken from the population of a particular 
isolate and the observations represented by a normal frequency curve, the chances 
would be 2 to 1 that the mean of that sample would fall within the standard 
deviation of the curve representing that particular line as presented in this paper. 
These curves are based upon the standard deviation of tfie mean rather than 
upon the standard deviation of the individual because the t values were based 
upon the standard error of the mean. This type of presentation permits the 
magnitude of the t value to be shown on the charts bv the distance between a 
given pair of curves for two different races. The following formula was used 
{^1, pp. I^S-IBO) for the determination of the normal frequency distribution 
curves: 

_ N _ -a;2 

Here Y is the distance along the ordinate axis beyond the mean; x is the distance 
along the abscissa beyond the mean; N is the total number of variates; <3r„ is the 
standard error of the mean; e is log. 10* (0.4343). The points thus derived were 
plotted to scale, making it possible not only to ascertain and show graphically the 
relative significance between two curves but also to give a concept of the relative 
dispersion of the populations considered. 
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It was assumed iliat if there was a regular and definite relation 
between the characters considered one could expect the normal dis¬ 
tribution curve of a certain isolate to retain essentially the same rela¬ 
tive position between the extremes (0 percent and 100 percent) of the 
several characters considered. There is no positive evidence that this 
is true. Inspection of figure 9, shows, for example, that isolate 
1413 was the shortest isolate considered. In length of panicle it is 16 
percent of the range above the zero point, or somewhat longer than the 
isolate with shortest panicles (fig. 9, B). The normal distribution of 
this character of isolate 1321 lies entirely within the limits of the dis¬ 
tribution of isolate 1413. A consideration of the length of the lower- 




RANGE OF DISTRIBUTION (PERCENT) 

Figure 9.—Calculated normal frequency distribution curves for various char¬ 
acters of a tetraploid (345), a hexaploid (1321), an octoploid (1413), and a 
decaploid (340) isolate. The base line represents 100 percent of the mean range 
^und in any particular character. The frequency distribution curves are ar¬ 
ranged according to their sizes relative to the zero point, the mean of least 
magnitude for each character. The actual range in a given character is given 
with the character legend. A, Plant height (range 46.3-162.2 cm.); B, length 
of panicle (ran^ 11.1-50.5 cm.); C, length of lowermost panicle branch (range 
4.9-14.5 cm.); D, length of uppermost internode (range 5.7-39.4 cm.). 
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most branch of the panicle (fig. 9, C) shows that isolate 1413 has shifted 
positions in relation to the zero point and, for this character, lies some¬ 
what above isolates 1321 and 345. That other isolates also vary in 
relation to those with which they are compared may be seen by follow¬ 
ing isolate 345 through the graphs (figs. 9-12). 

The shape of the normal distribution curves indicates the relative 
dispersion of the characters of the isolates compared (figs. 9-12). As 
an example of this, one may consider the height-of-plant curves (fig. 
9, ^), which show the relative dispersions about the means for the four ’ 
isolates. Isolate 345 has a rather broad dispersion as compared with 
those of other isolates shown. Other striking examples are the dis- 




RANGE OF DISTRIBUTION (PERCENT) 


FiquaE 10.—Calculated normal frequency distribution curves for various char¬ 
acters (see fig. 9): A, Length of uppermost leaves (range 11.4-40.7 cm.); B, 
width of uppermost leaves (range 2.6~7.1 mm.); C, diameter of uppermost nodes 
(range 1,3-4.7 mm.); D, length of fourth leaves (range 12.8-49.8 cm.). 
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tribution curves for the reproductive organs (fig. 12, A and B). In 
the distribution curves for the length of the spikelets, there is but little 
difference in the dispersion of the four isolates considered. However, 
the case presented by the length of the caryopses is different. For 
this character the normal distribution of isolate 1321 lies entirely 
within the distribution curve of isolate 340. The configuration of the 
curves for isolates 340, 345, and 1321 arc essentially similar and of 
relatively the same degree of dispersion. However, the distribution 
of the population of isolate 1413 is markedly different. 

DISCUSSION 

The data that have been discussed do not appear to aline them¬ 
selves definitely with some of the observations reported for other 
species or genera. Investigations by Hagerup {15, 16) and Tischler 



Fic7t7HE 11.—Calculated normal frequency distribution curves for various char¬ 
acters (see fig. 9): A, Width of fourth leaves (range 2.1-8.5 mm.); B, diameter of 
fourth nodes (range 2.2-5.4 mm.); C, length of internodes of rhizomes (range 
0.9-4,1 mm.); D, diameter of nodes of rhizomes (range 1.5-2.9 mm.). 
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{SI) indicated that the percentage of polyploids is higher in climati¬ 
cally unfavorable regions than in regions where the climate is favor¬ 
able. Hagerup {17) stated that ♦ * * '^polyploid forms may be 

ecologically changed so as to grow in other climates and formations 
where the diploid form will not thrive.'^ Muiitzing {22, p. 291), 
in discussing autopolyploids, stated: 

Table 1 and the instances given above, however, suffice to demonstrate with 
absolute certainty that chromosome races are ecologically different. Only in one 
case (No. 18) is the possibility open that the races have the same ecological proper¬ 
ties * * *. In fact, not a single case is known in which it has been demonstrated 

that intraspecific chromosome races are ecologically identical. In view of the data 
reported in table 1, it does not either seem likely that such cases will ever be found^ 

Certain discrepancies occur between these statements and the 
observations reported in this paper. The diploid isolate of Panicum 
virgatum was collected from west-central Wisconsin, where the 
climate must be considered continental. Other tetraploid isolates 
were found in an area extending from Wisconsin and North Dakota 
to Oklahoma and Texas. Church (7) reported tetraploid isolates of 
this species from Oklahoma and Massachussetts. Additional evi¬ 
dence that this species does not fall into natural chromosome com¬ 
plex ranges is found in other material collected from near Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. There material of all except the 12-ploid complex was 
collected from a small area. Likewise isolates of the hcxaploid to 
12-ploid numbers, inclusive, came from Greeley, Colo., a.nother region 
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RANGE OF DISTRIBUTION (PERCENT) 


Figure 12.—Calculated normal frequency distribution curves for various char¬ 
acters (see fig. 9); A, Length of spikelets (range 2.8*-6.6 mm.); B, length of 
cat^opses (range 1.8-3.3 mm.) ; C, nuclear diameter (range 7.0/«-9.8 fi). 
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of continental climate. However, these observations support those 
of Clausen, Keck, and Hiesey (8) and Bowden (3) in that they show 
no definite regional segregation of chromosome number. Clausen 
et al. (8, p, 4^3) stated: 

* ^ * have emphasized that maritime fdants tend to have high chromosome 

numbers. That this is no general rule is shown by the present investigations, 
where the coastal species are diploid in three complexes and tetraploid in only 
one. The investigations on chromosome number and distribution by the Tischler 
school are based on statistics in which a chromosome number is assigned to each 
species as a whole, not on counts of races from distinct habitats. 

In a subsequent paragraph (<^, p, 424) it is stated: 

Suggested correlations between chromosome numbers and size, environment, 
earliness, and other characteristics of plants have proved to be specific, not geruiral. 

The large number of different forms within the species Panicum 
virgatum presents a problem as to the taxonomic disposition of the 
segregates of grass species. There appear to be two methods that 
could be followed in classifying such segregates, and the success of 
either can be determined only through actual practice. It is not 
the purpose of this paper to attempt to outline in detail a definite 
system that might be workable. It is desirable, however, to suggest 
and to consider briefly the alternative schemes. The philosophy 
upon which these arguments are based holds that systematip botany 
should not be limited to the mere description of segregates but should 
also include an orderly and thorough analysis of characters and that 
the results of the investigations should be so presented that they 
will be of use not only to the specialist but to others as well. 

The first of the alternative procedures here suggested as possible 
would be one whereby the different segregates would be described. 
This is, and long has been, the procedure generally followed by numer¬ 
ous systematists of both the Old World and the New. From the 
data presented it will be recognized that upon the basis of a statistical 
analysis such a procedure would be perfectly valid. It would entail 
the description of an almost innumerable number of segregates 
(species, subspecies, varieties, forms, etc.) the rank of which would 
be dependent to a large extent upon the judgment of the systematist. 
The importance individual taxonomists place upon different characters 
would enter as an additional complicating factor. Likewise, it 
should be recognized that if cytological differences are valid for 
taxonomic delimitation these differences would have to be, for the 
most part, ignored. There is little doubt that if such a procedure 
were followed it would not be long before the taxonomy of the Gra- 
mineae would assume the confused condition that now exists in Crataegus 
or Rubus, In some genera of grasses this status perhaps has been 
attained already. 

An alternative procedure appears possible which incorporates 
certain features suggested in recent years by several European workers. 
This plan would necessitate the recognition of certain species of the 
Gramineae as being composed of a polyploid system made up of a 
considerable number of segregates within each otic of the chromosome 
complexes. This concept of a species is essentially similar to Tures- 
son^s ^^coenospecios,^^ but it may or may not be identical with it. 
Turesson (32) proposed the term '‘coenospecies” and defined it as 
including ‘^the total sum of possible combinations in a genotype com- 
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pound.The components of a coenospecios are related, so they may 
exchange genes among themselves to a limited extent through hybridi¬ 
zation {23). The delineation of the component races of the polyploid 
system would not of necessity bear Latinized names but would be 
generally referred to only under the specific names of the species to 
which the races belong. The complexes of the polyploid system 
could be recognized by names such as diplodiurriy tetraplodiurn^ hexa- 
plodiuniy etc. (12). This nomenclature would readily indicate in 
more critical studies the general nature of the material under consid¬ 
eration. The validity of such a proposal is readily substantiated by 
reference to previously published papers (f, ^0, 11, 19, 20, 

21^. 27, 28, 20, SO). These reports indicate that polyploid systems of 
chromosome numbers occur within species of Bromus, Agropyron, 
Elymus, Paspalum, Andropogon, and Spartina, to mention but a few 
of the genera wherein the aforementioned condition has been observed. 
Turesson (33) also proposed the term “ecospecies’’ as “the genotype 
compound narrowed down to the ecological combination limit. 
Clausen et al. (8) made the following statement in their glossary: 

Ecospecies, Turosson’s term * * ♦ used to denote a group of plants within 

the cenospecies whose members are able to interchange their genes without det¬ 
riment to the offspring. Ecospecies are separated from one another by internal 
barriers that prevent such free interchange. They may or may not correspond 
to the Linnaean taxonomic species. 

In Panicum virgatum this category would include a group of isolates 
of complexes of the coenospecies specialized to situation such as 
brackish marshes, open upland prairies, swales, etc. For such segre¬ 
gates of the ecospecies, the terms “ecotype^^ and “geo-ecotype,” de¬ 
pending upon the ecological or geographical distribution, have been 
proposed {32). These isolates are essentially similar to those with 
which agronomists have been concerned. Gregor {12) proposed the 
term “agrotype” to designate the ultimate crop units that “owe their 
distinctive characteristics to conscious selection followed by con¬ 
trolled isolation.” In the cultivated grasses such as oats, barley, 
wheat, etc., the broader classes under cultivation would be considered 
agro-ecotypes {13, H). 

Among the more common species of grasses there are commercial 
varieties or agrotypes, of varying homogeneity, of Bromus inerrnis 
Leyss. (Superior, rarkland), Agropyron irachycaulum (Link) Malte 
(Mecca, Grazier, Fyra), Cynodon dactylon (L.) Pers. (St. Lucie, 
Common, Giant, Tift), Phleum pratense L.' (Huron, Shelby, Marietta), 
Phalaris arundinacea L. (Higliland, Iowa 503), and Agrostis palustris 
Huds. (Metropolitan, Washmgton, Seaside, and Coos Bent). These 
few varieties and others not mentioned are rather distinct morpholog¬ 
ical types that do not, for the most part, bear Latinized names. 
The dinerences that separate them from other races of the same 
species are perhaps as distinctive as many that have been systemati¬ 
cally recognized in species of wild populations. They suggest that 
frequently the similarity between the varieties of our cultivated 
species and native grasses has not been fully recognized. The mul¬ 
tiplicity of forms of the cultivated grasses introduced from foreign 
countries in wliich they are native suggests that analyses of naturafly 
occurring populations of these species would yield results that would 
essentially parallel those herein reported for Panicum virgatum. 
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SUMMARY 

The chromosome numbers of 59 isolates of Panicum. mrgatum were 
determmed. The seed and clonal stocks that were used for this 
study were taken from an area extending from Wisconsin and Mon¬ 
tana south to Arkansas and Arizona. A polyploid scries of 18, 36, 
54, 72, 90, and 108 somatic chromosomes was determined. There 
does not appear to be any regional segregation of races of this species 
upon the basis of chromosome number. 

Of the 59 isolates, 28 were compared statistically for the following 
quantitative characters: Height of the plant, length of the panicle, 
length of the lowermost branch of the panicle, length of the uppermost 
internode, length of the uppermost leaf, width of the uppermost leaf, 
diameter of the uppermost node, length of the fourth leaf, width of 
the fourth leaf, diameter of the fourth node, length of the internodes 
of the rliizomes, diameter of the nodes of the rlnzomes, length of the 
spik('lets, length of the caryopses, and the nuclear diameters in root- 
tip cells. In the 7,328 comparisons made between characters of all 
“A’^ isolates of different chromosome numbers, 66.4 percent of the 
comparisons indicated differences exceeding the l-percent level of 
significance to occur between those characters. The 1,175 compari¬ 
sons between all ^^A’^ characters of the same chromosome number 
indicated 58.6 percent of the characters differed to a highly significant 
degree. One diploid, one tctraploid, two octoploid, and three deca- 
p!oid isolations obtained from Chippewa Falls, Wis., were considered 
separately in the same manner as the total population. Of the 412 
comparisons made among isconsin isolates of different chromo¬ 
some numbcTS, 61.7 percent differed significantly. There were 54 
comparisons between isolates of the same chromosome number, 
of which 53.7 percent differed significantly. 

The relations bc^tween height of plant and all other characters 
were studied by linear regression. It was ascertained (1) that there 
was a significant positive regression between the aerial vegetative 
organs and height of plant and (2) that there was no relation between 
height of plant and the lengths of spikelets and caryopses, the length 
of the internodes and diameters of the nodes of the rhizomes, or the 
diameters of the nuclei of root tips. 

Regressions were calculated for the relation of the length of panicle 
to the length of the lowermost branch of the panicle, the length of the 
spikelets, and the length of the caryopses. A significant relation was 
found between the length of the panicle and its lowermost branch. 
The relations, however, between the length of the panicle and the 
length of the spikelets and caryopses were not significant. 

Normal frequency distribution curves for each of the 15 characters 
of 4 isolates of different chromosome complexes were calculated and 
placed upon a common base line representing 100 percent of the varia¬ 
tion found in that particular character. These curves indicated that 
wide differences separate certain lines for some characters, whereas 
for other characters such lines overlap or may be entirelv inseparable. 

Alternative procedures that could be followed in the systematic 
consideration oi races of grass species are considered. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF THE WAXY AND SUGARY GENES 
ON ENDOSPERM DEVELOPMENT IN MAIZE ^ 


By K. H. Andrew, instructor in agronomy, R. A. Brink, professor of genetics, 
and N. P. Neajl, professor of agronomy and genetics, Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station^ 

INTRODUCTION 


Two genetic factors in maize, waxy {v)x) and sugary and their 
respective dominant alleles, nonwaxv {Wx) and nonsugary or starchy 
{Su)^ so named because of their innuence on storage products of the 
endosperm, are considered in this investigation. Attention is given 
to the effect of these genes on moisture content, carbohydrate content, 
weight, and morphology of the kernel; pericarp tenderness as meas¬ 
ured by resistance to puncture; and canning quality. 

Salisbury ),^ Atwater {2) and Richardson (^5), working during 
the last century, demonstrated that mature kernels of sweet corn have 
approximately the following chemical composition: Carbohydrate, 
65-75 percent; fat, 6-9 percent; protein, 10-Vl percent. Appleman 
and Eaton (i) found a progressive decrease in total sugars, an in¬ 
crease in fat, and a very great increase in starch during development 
of the seed. Culpepper and Magoon (7 and 6'), working with varie¬ 
ties of flint, floury, waxy, dent, and sweet corn, took samples of the 
growing ears at 5-day intervals from the 5th to the 30th day after 
pollination for chemical analyses. They stress that a distinctive fea¬ 
ture of sweet corn is a high percentage of water-soluble polysaccha¬ 
rides consisting of dextrin and soluble starch. For instance, dent corn 
had 9.03 percent water-soluble polysaccharides on a dry-weight basis, 
20 days after pollination, whereas sweet corn had 28.17 percent. The 
only other class of corn having a water-soluble polysaccharide con¬ 
tent comparable t(> that of sweet corn was waxy, with 23.65 percent 
on the 20th day after pollination. However, this proportion fell 
sharply to 8.30 percent on the 25th day after pollination and remained 
low, as in dent and floury varieties. Similarly, Brink and Abegg (5), 
working on mature corn, found no differences in the percentage of 
water-soluble polysaccharides between waxy and nonwaxy varieties. 

Waxy endosperm has been known in corn since 1909 when Collins 
{6) described the character in a new variety from China. Waxy seeds 
are opaque, light-colored, and if cut show a surface resembling that of 
wax. Weatherwax {26) noted the red staining reaction of waxy-maize 
starch with iodine and attributed the color reaction to the presence of 
erytlirodextrin. Starchlike substances which give the red reaction 
with iodine have been found in other species of Gramineae. Meyer 
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{15) reported that the endosperms of certain rices and sorg;hums con¬ 
tained some starch granules straining blue, some amylodextrin staining 
red, and some dextrin staining brown. Harrison (12)^ studying the 
color reactions between starch and iodine, attributed the red and blue 
colors to differences in degree of dispersion of the iodine particles. 
Brink {J/)^ using malt amylase as a reagent, reported that waxy and 
nonwaxy starch are alike with respect to the ultimate sugar unit of 
which they are composed, namely, maltose. He suggested that the dif¬ 
ference between the two starches may be one of ciegree of association 
of a common fundamental molecule. 

Lampe {H) made a microchemical and morphological study of the 
developing endosperm of maize. She found that presence of the domi¬ 
nant factor {Su) in the endosperm cells results in development of 
rather large, simple grains of carbohydrate, whereas in sweet corn 
compound grains of carbohydrate and globules of liquid dextrin 
are formed. 

Mechanical tests have been used by a number of workers in studies 
upon maturity of fruits and vegetables, on the assumption that, with 
increasing maturity, alterations in the tissues occur which affect resist¬ 
ance to puncture. Accepting this idea, Culpepper and Magoon (7 and 

devised a “puncture meter” for corn; this is now produced commer¬ 
cially. Kernels are tested while still on the cob by placing the needle 
of this instrument at their apex and applying pressure until the peri¬ 
carp is penetrated Resistance of the Kernel to punctui>e is indicated 
by the reading just before penetration, when a sharp reaction of the 
spring and indicator occurs. Culpepper and Magoon found a rapid 
increase in toughness of corn kernels as development proceeds. They 
found also that the different classes of corn fall into two distinct groups 
with respect to toughness: Flour, flint, and waxy varieties become ex¬ 
tremely tough as the season advances, whereas the sweet and dent 
varieties were more tender at corresponding ages. 

Doxtator (9), studying quality in canning corn by use of the punc¬ 
ture meter, found that irfbreds with low puncture pressures gave rela¬ 
tively tender hybrids when crossed with each other. He did not find a 
simificant difference in pericarp thickness among varieties. On the 
otner hand, Bailey and Bailey (5) report that varieties with the low¬ 
est punctura index at a given stage have the thinnest pericarps. Had¬ 
dad {10) has reported on the morphological development of the peri¬ 
carp in two inbred lines of sweet corn and their Fi hybrid. He found 
that the pericarp decreases in thickness and becomes more resistant 
to puncture as maturity advances. 

EXPERIMENTAL MATERIALS AND METHODS 

In order to obtain material for the various comparative studies, 
waxy sweet corn {suwx) was pollinated with 4 types of pollen: Non- 
sugary, nonwaxy {SuWx ); sugary, nonwaxy (suWx ); nonsugary, 
waxy (Su/wx) ; and sufary, waxy (suwx), A waxy strain of the 
hybrid Golden Cross Bantam was used as the seed parent. Golden 
Cross Bantam is a single hybrid, produced by controlled pollination 
of two inbred lines of yellow sweet com, Purdue 39 and Purdue 51, 
which were developed by Smith {'^S), The parent stocks for the 
waxy hybrid used m this work were developed by outcrossing to a 
ivaxy stock and making the appropriate backcrosses. By 1939 Purdue 
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39 {Wamjx) had been backcrossed 3 times and Purdue 51 {Wxwx)^ 4 
times. Some waxy Purdue 51 seed (wxwx) was also available. In 
order to obtain waxy Golden Cross Bantam seed in 1939 for the 1940 
studies, heterozygous Purdue 39 plants {Wxwx) in the third back> 
cross generation were pollinated with the waxy strain of Purdue 51 
{wxwx)^ also 3 generations backcrossed. In the fall of 1939, 41 ears 
were obtained, segregating 50 percent waxy {wxwx) and 50 percent 
non waxy kernels. The waxy kernels, planted in the spring 

of 1940, gave rise to plants which theoretically possessed 93% per¬ 
cent of the germ plasm of the original, non waxy Golden Cross Bantam 
corn. The stock used for studies a year later theoretically possessed 
96% percent of the germ plasm of standard Golden Cross Bantam. 

As mentioned earlier, plants grown from the waxy Golden Cross 
Bantam seed {swwx) in 1940 and 1941 w’ere pollinated with four types 
of pollen which differed in the genes for the waxy and sugary char¬ 
acters. Pollen carrying the surgary and waxy genes {suwx) was ob¬ 
tained from the waxy selection of Golden Cross Bantam; suWx pollen, 
from a commercial strain of Golden Cross Bantam; Smi^x pollen, 
from a waxy double hybrid of the dent type; and SuWx^ from a strain 
of field corn. Table 1 shows the genotypes of the pollen applied, 
of the polar nuclei of waxy Golden Cross Bantam, and of the endo¬ 
sperms obtained for analytical Avork, as well as the phenotypes of these 
endosperms. 


Table 1. —Oenetic character of the material used for endosperm studies 


Pollen applied to waxy Oolden Cross Bantam 

Polar nuclei 
of seed 
parent 

Genotype of result¬ 
ing endosperm 

Phenotyi )0 of endo- 
8i)orm 

SuWx .-.. 

suwx _ 

Sttsusu Wxwxwx ... 

Nonsugary, nonwaxy 
Sugar, nonwaxy. 
Nonsugary, waxy. 
Sugay, waxy. 

suWx.... .... 

suwx _ 

sususu Wxwxwx... 

Suwx ______ 

suwx .. - 

Sususuwxwxwx. 

guwx ... -. 

suwx __ 

SUSUSUWXWXU'T _ 




Since it was desired to make comparative studies on kernels of the 
same age, all pollinations were made under controlled conditions on 
the same day, July 31 in 1940, and July 30, 1941. The number was 
over 2,000 in both years. In 1940 practically 100 percent fertilization 
was attained, but in 1941, as a result of excessively high temperature 
and rain on the day of pollination, the ears obtained were poorly filled. 

Ear samples were collected between 4 and 6 p. m. at intervals from 
the tenth to the seventieth day after pollination. Up to the twentieth 
day after pollination in 1940, 15 ears for each endosperm type were 
picked on each harvest date, but after the twentieth day, when the 
ears had increased considerably in size, the number was reduced to 10 
ears per type. In 1941, however, because of a poor seed set, 25 ears 
for each endosperm type were taken during sampling. Ears for can¬ 
ning tests were collected on a larger scale as a separate experiment 
in 1940. 

The samples were taken to the laboratory and husked. Tests were 
made on resistance of the pericarp to puncture by use of the puncture 
meter. Needles of 3 diameters were available for the puncture meter. 
In 1940 the medium size (diameter =0,048 inch) was used, and in 1941 
the small size (diameter =0.025 inch). The kernels were then cut 
from the cob with a scalpel. Samples were taken for moisture deter- 
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rriination and a few kernels were preserved in formalin-acetic-alcohol 
for histological study. In 1940, 100 kernels from each of 6 ears for 
each endorsperm type were taken for moisture samples. Evapora¬ 
tion was carried out in a Proctor-Schwartz over at 80° C. for 48 hours. 
In 1941, 3 composite moisture samples for each kernel type were taken 
from 25 ears. The remaining kernels were dried for 24 hours at 80° 
C. under forced draft and §tored in half-pint milk bottles for use in 
carbohydrate analyses. 

Chemical determinations were made of reducing sugars, total 
sugars, and water-soluble polysaccharides in the 4 kernel types at 12 
stages of development in 1940 and at 8 in 1941. The dried kernels 
were cleaned of chatf by compressed air, broken to small pieces in a 
drug mill, and ground in a ball mill to pass an 80-mesh screen. Ex¬ 
traction of 5-gm. samples in 80 percent alcohol brings the sugars into 
solution. To obtain polysaccharides soluble in cold water, the residue 
from this extraction was transferred to flasks and 200 cc. of distilled 
water added and thoroughly shaken. The milky liquid was allowed 
to stand for 12 hours at room temperature and was then filtered by 
suction through infusorial earth. Inversion of sucrose and water- 
soluble polysaccharides was accomplished by concentrated HCl (spe¬ 
cific gravity =1.1878). All sugar determinations wei*e made by 
Bertrand’s volumetric permanganate method as outlined by Heinze 
andMurneek {13). 

The ears remaining after sampling was com])leted in 1940 were 
used to ascertain comparative dry weights of the 4-kernel types. Two 
hundred ears of each type were harvested at the 72-day stage, classi¬ 
fied according to the number of kernel rows per ear, and shelled. 
Apiiroximately 70 percent of the ears had 12 rows of kernels; 15 per¬ 
cent, 10 rows; and 15 percent, 14 rows. For each of these 3 classes 
of ears within each of the 4 endosperm types, 1,000 kernels were 
weighted and the weights corrected to a dry basis. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

CARBOHYDRATES 

The different types of corn do not vary significantly in llie quanti¬ 
ties of reducing sugar which they contain or in the rate of change of 
this carbohydrate during development. Since the results obtained in 
1941 closely ajiproximate those obtained in 1940, only figures for the 
latter year are presented. The sugary kernels^ generally showed a 
higher content of reducing sugar than the nonsiigary kernels (table 
2 and fig. 1). On the other hand the waxy gene did not have a uni¬ 
form influence on the percentage of reducing sugars present. All four 
percentage curves dropped sharply up to the 16-dny stage in 1940 and 
then leveled off under 3 percent. In 1941 the reducing sugar had al¬ 
ready declined to below 5 percent by the 14-day stage, the first date of 
sampling. Prevailing high temperatures and clear days between 
time of pollination and first harvest uuodubtedly contributed to this 
low amount of reducing sugar in 1941. 

Total sugars were present in greatest quantity on the first harvest 
date and decreased continuously thereafter in both 1940 and 1941. 
The rate of decrease was rapid until the 16-day stage and more gradual 
thereafter (table 2 and fig. 1). The sweet kernels maintained a 
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Figure 1. —Curves, showing the changes in sugar content for four kernel types 
during developraent in 19^0 (heavy lines represent total sugars and light lines, 
reducing sugars). 


Table 2.— Chemical composition of Jf kernel types at 12 stages of maturity in 191f0 * 


Carbohydrate 

Kernel 

type 

Days after pollination 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

23 

20 

29 

32 

38 

50 

59 




Pet, 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pe t. 

Pci. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

P.f. 




10.81 

6. 72 

2.60 

2.43 

1.96 

1,45 

1.13 

1.08 

.98 

.84 

.92 

.83 




11.93 

7.52 

3.64 

3.00 

2.61 

2. 60 

2.64 

2. 51 

2.86 

1.97 

2. 51 

2. 36 



Siw'x _ 

10.11 

0.58 

2.95 

2.93 

1.98 

1.67 

1.41 

1.26 

1.23 

1.06 

.91 

.84 



mv'x _ 

12. 97 

8. 28 

4. 48 

3.T8 

3.13 

2. 44 

2. 45 

2. 74 

2.92 

2.27 

2. 68 

2. 49 



SwUz... 

23.04 

13. 01 

0.87 

6.76 

6.28 

5. 45 

3.88 

3. 52 

3.31 

2.20 

2.68 

1.52 

Total sugar_ 



23.19 

18.05 

12. 56 

11.46 

10.12 

9.38 

7. 79 

6. 60 

0. 59 

2. 78 

6. 33 

4.63 



Suv^x. _. 

20. 45 

15.99 

7.74 

7.80 

7. 44 

5. 34 

5.03 

4. 58 

4. 61 

2.82 

2. 78 

1.08 



suwx _ 

20.18 

19. 47 

14.01 

12.19 

10. 45 

10.28' 

8.26 

7.34 

7.17 

3.87 

5. 38 

5.01 

Kin 


SwU”/... 

2. 87 

2. 20 

2.27 

3.28 

4.34 

5.12 

4.051 

4.28 

4. 34 

4.81 

5. 11 

6, 60 

TV O li U Jtj 


UwH. 

5.10 

13. 47 

18.93 

32.201 

33. 48 

33. 77 

30. 49 

37.10 

37.41 

31.25 

33.04 

27.95 

IJU- 


LS'ttwz,, _ 

3.07 

2. 97 

3.37 

3.76 

6.90 

8.16 

6. 42 

6. 40 

7.18 

7.64 

9.79 

8. 19 

i 


[suwx .... 

3.94 

15. 49 

2 : 1 . 56 

35.11, 37.42 

37.61 

38. 72 

40.60 

42.08 

34.43 

40.72 

36.28 


1 Carbohydrates calculated as gluco.se and expressed as iHWuitage of dry weight. 

greater percentage of total sugars throughout. Waxy kernels showed 
a slightly higher percentage of total sugars than nonwaxy in 35 out 
of 40 comparisons within the sugary and starchy classes in both years. 
However, this consistent difference possibly may be due to removal 
of some dextriiis by the 80 percent alcohol extraction; more being re¬ 
moved from the waxy than from the nonwaxy type. 

When the residues which remained after removal of the sugars were 
shaken in water and allowed to stand 12 hours, they gave supernatant 
liquids which were very difficult to filter. The solution from the non- 
sugary kernels was almost transparent while that from the sugary 
kernels was cloud 3 ^ No differences in appearance of the supernatant 
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liquids were noted between waxy and nonwaxy types within the 
sugary and nonsugary classes. 

Iodine tests were made on the water-soluble fraction for one har¬ 
vest date in 1940, namely, at the 18-day stage. Four distinct tints 
resulted when a drop of very dilute IKI solution was used in makmg 
the test on a spot plate. If a drop of more concentrated IKI solution 
(0.3 percent potassium iodide and 1 percent iodine) is added four 
shades of red are obtained. A description of the color reactions is 
presented in table 3. 


Table 3. —Reaction of water-soluble fraction from 4 kernel types with iodine 

potassium iodide 


Kernel type 

Color with dilute IKI 

Color with con¬ 
centrated IKI 

SuWx . .... 

Bluish purple..... 

Brown-red. 

Orange-red. 

Purple-red. 

Yellow-red. 

mWx .... 

Grayish purple .-___ 

8uwx.. ____ .. 

Reddish.... . 

uwx ..... 

Reddish yellow____ 





Fiqxtbe 2.—Curves showing the changes in water-soluble polysaccharide content 
for four kernel types during development in 1940. 
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Purple tints obtained with dilute IKI for the nonwaxy endosperms 
indicate presence of some soluble starch in these varieties. The dif¬ 
ferent shades of red with concentrated IKI indicate dextrinlike com¬ 
pounds in all four endosperms. 

It is wparent from table 2 and figure 2 that the sugary gene is 
more influential than the waxy in determining the amount of the 
water-soluble fraction. In no case did the water-soluble fraction 
exceed 10 percent in the nonsugary kernels, whereas this percentage 
rose as high as 42.08 percent in the sugary types. The waxy gene, 
however, increases the water-soluble fraction in both the sugary and 
nonsugary classes. 



Figubb 3.—Curves showing the changes In moisture content for four kernel types 
during development in 1940. 

MOISTURE 

Although the types of corn did not vary significantly in percent¬ 
age of moisture at early stages of development, differences in the 
rates of moisture decline for the sugary and nonsugary classes became 
apparent after the 20-day stage (table 4 and fig. 3). The sweet types 
lose moisture less rapidly. Waxy kernels generally had a greater per- 

Table 4. —Moisiwre as percent in 4 kernel types at 15 stages of maturity in 1940 ‘ 

MOISTURE ANALYSIS 


Kernel type 

5 

8 

10 

12 

1 

14 

16 

18 

20 

23 

29 

32 

88 

50 

59 

70 

SuWx . 

90.52 

86.34 

87.33 

83,66 

79.07 

73.50 

69.60 

65.80 

62.32 

55.93 

53.35 

45.11 

39.44 

32.78 

26.67 

mWx . 

00.13 

88.37 

87.30 

82.06 

80.91 

76.20 

72.72 

67.53 

66.18 

63.78 

61.90 

54.96 

49.78| 

41.72 

36.80 

Suwx... . 

00.64 

88.89 

87.63 

83.10 

8I.81I 

72.66 

71.18 

66.41 

63.09 

!58.26 

56.61 

47.87 

39.93 

34.77 

33.86 

mwx .j 

90.80 

88.28 

1 

87.57 

j 

84.10 

80.94; 

1 

73.97 

71.60 

68.12 

66.07 

63.73 

62.97 

60.00 

50.52 

45.80 

41.06 


t Minimum significant difference between means«2.21 percent. 
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Table 4. —Moisture as percent in 4 kernel types at 15 stages of maturity in 1940 — 

Continued 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


Source of variation 

Degrees of 
freedom 

Variance or 
mean square I 

F value 


]4 

3 

42 

240 

6, fi04.0 
479. 2 
37.6 
3.2 

2,096.51** 
152.13** 
11. 93*^ 

Kernel types..... 

Interaction (harvests X types)__-.. 

Error.....-.. 

Total.-... 


290 







••“Significant at the l-peroent level. 


oentage of moisture than nonwaxy within the sugary and nonsugary 
classes, although all the differences are not statistically significant. 
The minimum significant difference in moisture content between any 
two tyjies on any harvest date in 1940 is 2.21 percent. 

It is of interest to note the length of time after pollination before 
the amount of dry matter in the different kernel types reaches 60 
percent (table 5). The amount of dry matter reached 50 percent of 


Table 5. —Approximate time when dry matter reaches 50 percent in the 4 kernel 
types for the years 1940 and 1941 


Kernel type 

i 

Days from pollination 
In 1940 

Days from pollination 
in 1941 

Difference 

between 

years 

Non¬ 

sugary 

class 

i 

Sugary j 
class 

Non¬ 

sugary 

class 

Sugary 

class 

SuWx . 

34 


24 


Oai/s 

10 

12 

7 

10 

iuWx .-. .. 

49 

37 

Suwx ... 

36 

29 

$uwx . » . 

61 

41 

Average. 



35 

50 

27 

39 

10 


the total weight at earlier stages of development in the starchy ker¬ 
nels than in the sugary. In tliis respect starchy types averted 15 
days ahead of sugary types in 1940 and 12 days ahead in 1941. Within 
the nonsugary and sugary classes the nonwaxy types were ahead of 
the waxy types. It is to be noted that in 1941 the time required for 
the dry matter to reach 50 percent averaged 10 days less for all ker¬ 
nel types than in 1940. The difference may be attributed both to the 
weather conditions and to the fact that the ears in 1941 were not well 
filled. 

KERNEL WEIGHT 

That more reserves are stored in nonsugary than in sugary endo¬ 
sperms is shown by the comparative dry weights of the different 
kernel types at maturity. Seventy-two days after pollination ears 
were classified on a basis of endosperm type and number of kernel 
rows, making 12 classes in all. Absolute dry weights were obtained 
for 1,000 kernels of each class. Table 6 shows the average dry weight 
in grams for 100 kernels of each class and figure 4 illustrates the 
results. The nonsugary types attain greater dry weights than the 
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Table 6. —Dry weight of 100 kernels of 4 endosperm types from 5 classes of ears 
72 days after pollination 


Rows of kernels on ears (number) 

EndosF>erm type 



Suwx 

suwx 

H.........' 

Grams 
30.93 
31.89 
34.07 ! 

1 

Grams 

22.85 

24.62 

26.26 

Grams 

30.34 

31.27 

33.82 

Grams 
23.64 
25.02 
26.11 

12.-......... 

10.... .. 




PER EAR PER EAR PER EAR 


Figvbic 4. —^Diagram showing graphically the dry weight of 100 seeds at the 72-day 
stage from ears with 10, 12, and 14 rows of kernels for each of 4 types of 
corn. 
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sugary types. For instance, SuWx kernels from 12-row ears had 
an average weight of 31.89 gm. per 100 seeds and suWx kernels, 24.62 
gm. per 100. 

TENDERNESS OF THE KERNEL 

Data on resistance to puncture for the 4 kernel types which are 
presented in table 7 and in figure 5 represent the average values for 



Figtjke 5. —Curves illustrating the increase in toughness of kernels for four types 
of corn in 1940 (A) and 1941 (B) 


100 kernels (25 from dach of 4 ears) in 1940, and for 120 kernels (15 
from each of 8 ears) in 1941. Extensive discussion of the graphs is 
unnecessary, since it is obvious that the sugary and nonsugary endo¬ 
sperms fall into 2 distinct classes with respect to resistance to puncture. 
Nonsugary kernels were consistently tougher from the 12-day stage 
onward in 1940 and from the 14-day stage in 1941. At 26 days after 
pollination in 1940 and 31 days in 1941 it was impossible to measure 
a number of the nonsugary kernels because they offered more than 
500-gm. resistance the upper limit of the meter scale. There were 
no significant differences between the toughness of waxy and non- 
waxy Kernels within the sugary and nonsugary classes. Differences 
between any 2 kernel types for average resistance to puncture must 
be greater than 20 gm. in 1940, and in 1941, greater than 15 gm., 
in order to be statistically significant. 

Since kernels with nonsugary endosperms proved to be much less 
t^der than kernels with sugar endosperms, some related experiments 
were conducted in an attempt to evaluate the influence of the under¬ 
lying tissue on the resistance which the pericarp offered to penetration. 
By 18 days after pollination the triploid endosperm tissue of maize 
occupies virtually all the space in the kernel except that taken by 
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the embryo. The ovary wall has been transformed into a compara¬ 
tively thin pericarp {19). 

Table 7. —Average pressure in grams required for pericarp penetration of Jf kernel 
types at 8 stages of maturity in 19fi0, and at 10 stages of maturity in 19Jfl 

PRESSURE MEASUREMENTS, 1940 ‘ 


Days after pollination 


jvcrnei type 

10 

12 

14 

16 

1 

18 

20 

23 

26 

SuWx __ . 

175 

172 

177 

207 

261 

208 

333 


au Wx ... 

169 

162 

170 

198 

216 

223 

256 

264 

Stmx . __ 

173 

171 

182 

211; 

236 

283 

364 


8UWX .. .. 

177 

162 

175 

197 

i 

217 

229 

255 

..273 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


Source of variation 

Degrees of 
freedom 

Variance or 
mean soiiarc 

F value 

Harvests____ 

6 

39,512.0 
7,719.5 

1,679.9 

102.63*• 

Kernel types ........ 

3 

37.61** 

Interaction (harvests X types) ....i 

18 

7. fO** 

Error...... 

84 1 

205.2 

Total.... .. j 

111 



• 



PRESSURE MEASUREMENTS, 1941* 


Kernel typo 

Days after pollination 












12 

14 

16 

17 

18 i 

19 

20 

21 

22 

31 

iSttWr.... 

70 

90 

104 

112 

124 

142 

159 

200 

336 


»uWx ..-. 

71. 

83 

88 

99 

101 

105 

111 

120 

129 

148 

Suwx _ _ 

74 

102 

104 

115 

116 

133 

144 

178 

273 


8UWX _ 

76 

89 

93 

97 

1 

103 

106 

112 

122 

136 

161 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


Source of variation 

Degrees of 
freedom 

Variance or 
mean square 

F value 

Harvests.. ... 

8 

3 

24 

252 

59,487.1 
41,931.0 
8,193.5 
226.2 

262.95** 
185.35** 
36.22** 

Kernel tyi)es , ___ 

Interaction (harvests X types)_____ 

Error.......... ... 

Total......... . 


287 







1 Medium noodle used (diameter * 0,048 inch). Minimum significant difference between moans =» 20 gin. 
s Small needle used (diameter “ 0.025 inch). Minimum significant difference tKitween me^ns •» 16 gm. 

Significant at the 1 iiercent level. 

In one experiment two grades of paper, the so-called onionskin and 
16-pound bond, respectively, were punctured over modeling clay of a 
heavy consistency and over window putty which was considerably more 
pliable. One hundred and fifty tests were made for each of the four 
combinations of paper and background. Table 8 shows the average 
values obtained in these tests. It is apparent that the underlying 
material, which corresponds to endosperm tissue in the corn kernel, has 
a profound effect on the puncture readings. 
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8 .—Resistance to puncture offered hy 2 types of paper over 2 types of 
background 


PUNCTURE MEASUREMENTS 


Paper 

i 

Background 

Average 

resistance 

Heavy....... 

Modeling clav...- 

Grama 

444 

357 

223 

158 

Do . . 

Putty..... 

Onionskin . _ _ . 

Modeling clay.-.... 

Do... 

Putty..-.— 




ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


Source of variation 

! 

Degrees 
of free¬ 
dom 

Variance 
or mean 
square 

F 

value 

Me.an 

Standard 

devia¬ 

tion 

CoeflQI- 
cient of 
variation 


3 

99 

99 

99 

99 

1.711.982.75 

967.54 
1,062.96 
568.63 

504.38 


Grama 

1 


Within treatments: 

Heavy pai>er-clay background_ 

Heavy paper-putty background .. 
Onionskin paper-clay background. 
Onionsklii paper-putty back¬ 
ground... 

1.92»* 

2.11** 

1.13 

1.00 

444 

357 

223 

158 

31.00 
32.60 
23.83 

22. 45 

6.98 
9.13 
10.70 

14.20 

Total. 

399 













•*=Significant at the 1-peroent level. 


A second experiment was designed to determine whether or not the 
sugary and starchy endosperm tissues had exerted a differential in¬ 
fluence during development on the toughness of the hulls themselves. 
Pericarps from sugary, nonwaxy (mWx) and starchy, nonwaxy 
(^uWx) kernels at tne 72-day stage were peeled and punctured. Peei- 
ing was accomplished by soaking the kernels for a short time in a dilute 
solution of sodium hydroxide, after which the tips were removed by a 
scalpel, and the hulls easily slipped off. Pieces of pericarp from the 
flat side of the kernel were laid over a washer held taut by a nut of 
small bore, and punctured. This simple test measured the resistance 
of the pericarp tissue alone, since there was no underlying support at 
the point of penetration, 

Pericarps from sugary kernels offered an average resistance of 54 
gm. for 250 tests, and those from nonsugary kernels, an average resist¬ 
ance of 75 gm. These differences are significant beyond the 1-percent 
point (table 9). Since the pericarps from both kernel types are alike 


Table 9. —Analysis of variance on resistance to puncture of peeled pericarps from 
sugary and nonsugary kernels 


Source of variation 

Degrees of 
freedom 

Variance 
or mean 
square 

F 

value 

1 

Mean 

Standard 

variation 

Coefficient 
of variation 

Between types.. 

1 

249 

249 

54,288.2 

265.6 

243.9 

208.99** 

1.09** 

Grama 



Within types: 

1. Su. 

76 

54 

16.29 

15.60 

29.93 

20.73 

2. su.. 

Total. 


499 













at the Lpercent level. 
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genotypically, it must be assumed that they are influenced during devel¬ 
opment by the nature of the underlying endosperm tissue. The 
endosperm type is in turn determined by the type of pollen which is 
applied to tlie sugary, waxy parent i^suwx ). Swingle (^2!^) has pro¬ 
posed the term ‘‘metaxenia” for the direct effect of the pollen on parts 
of the seed and fruit lying outside the embryo and endosperm. Waller 
(26), however, 11 years earlier, had proposed the term “ectogeny” for 
effects other than xenia, produced following fertilization. Such effects 
have been reported for the date palm (IS), apple (16 and 17), cotton 
(11), oak (22), 

HISTOLOGICAL STUDIES 

At the 16-day stage in 1940 the sugary and nonsugary kernels 
showed distinct differences in the nature and compactness of the stor¬ 
age products in the cells, but no differences were noted between waxy 
and non waxy kernels (fig. 6). The peripheral areas of all four endo- 
s[)erms, representing approximately one-third of the area in longi- 



FiGiTRK (>.—Photomicrographs of longitudinal sections of corn kernels at the 16-day 
stage of development, showing the pericarp and the outer endosi^erm: A, SuWx; 
B, suWw; p, pericarp; en, endosi)erm. Ocular, x 10; objective, 16 mm. 


tudinal section, were densely staining. In the nonsugary kernels, 
cells in this outer area were packed with simple starch grains (fig. 6, 
A), Toward the center of the kernel, however, there was a gradual 
decrease in the number of starch grains, until the cells in the basal re¬ 
gion were without grains. On the other hand, the peripheral, storage 
region of the sugary kernels was composed of cells with two distinct 
types of reserves. Outer cells of this peripheral region were densely 
cytoplasmic, but showed no visible granules of solid carbohydrate 
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(fig. 6, i?). Inner cells of the peripheral region were densely cyto¬ 
plasmic, out they also contained compound granules of solid carbo¬ 
hydrate. Although these carbohydrate granules were compound, they 
were no larger than the simple starch grains of the nonsugary kernels; 
nor were they as numerous as the grains in the nonsugary types. Pro¬ 
gressively toward the center of the sugary kernels, cells were lighter 
staining and contained a decreasing number of granules, until the basal 
region was clear and without grains. 

CANNING TRIALS 

Canning trials in 1940 were conducted at 3 stages of maturity, 14, 
16, and 18 days after pollination. Between 50 and 100 ears of each 
type were canned as a whole-kernel pack. Brine consisting of 14 
pounds of salt and 40 pounds of sugar per 100 gallons of water was 
used. The cans of corn were given code numbers and graded by 4 
persons. 

Fourteen days after pollination the corn proved to be decidedly too* 
young for satisfactory commercial canning. While the moisture con¬ 
tent of the four endosperm types was approximately the same, the 
nonsugary, nonwaxy kernels (SuWx) were slightly mealy, even at 
this early stage. This characteristic may be attributed to the endo¬ 
sperm reserves. Only 2.26 percent water-soluble polysaccharides were 
present and starch grains were already filling the cells. The three 
remaining kernel types (suWx, Suajox^ and suwx) were closely similar 
in taste and texture. That the nonsugary, waxy type (Swwx) should 
be graded in a class with the sweet corns, is rather unexpected, for it 
too had a low percentage of water-soluble polysaccharides, and the 
endosperm cells were filled with starch grains. 

At the 16-day stage the sweet types were still a little young for 
good quality canned corn. Nonwaxy, sweet corn {suWx) had the best 
flavor on this date, but in general it was very similar to the waxy, 
sweet type {swwx)^ although the latter was slightly more tender ana 
watery. The nonsugary, nonwaxy type {SuWx) was lacking in 
flavor, but was still ]udged more like the sweet corns than like the 
nonsugary, nonwaxy type. The relative compactness of the storage 
products of sweet and starchy corn, shown in figure 6, makes the dif¬ 
ferences in texture readily understandable. 

Eighteen days after pollination, two lots of each type were picked. 
One of these lots was allowed to stand outside the factory in bags for 
24 hours and the other was canned immediately. Of the corn which 
was canned immediately, the sweet types proved to be at or near their 
optimum canning stage. The waxy, sweet variety (mwx) was in an 
optimum condition and was judged best in quality; it was also con¬ 
sidered slightly better in quality than the nonwaxy, sweet type 
{suiWx) which had been harvested at the 16-day stage, although the 
two were quite similar. The results of these trials show that the waxy 
gene retards the development of sweet corn slightly, but they do not 
indicate that it produces a longer optimum canning period, for the 
waxy sweet com was a little young at the 16-day stage, and the non¬ 
waxy sweet was a little old at 5ie 18-day stage; nonwaxy sweet 
com could have been ideally canned at 16 or 17 days after pol¬ 
lination, and the waxy sweet, at 17 or 18 days. At 18 days, the 
nonsugary, nonwaxy type was very mealy and decidedly undesirable 
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for eating purposes. The nonsugary, waxy type was strikingly dif-, 
ferent at this stage. It gave a thick, viscous product which resembled 
tapioca pudding in consistency and could not be poured from the 
can. It was relatively unpalatable. 

After standing 24 hours, the two sweet corns gave canned products 
of a dull, flat flavor, indicating depletion of moisture and conversion 
of sugars and dextrins to starch. No differences in quality could be 
detected between the waxy and non waxy types. 

DISCUSSION 

Primarily the sugary and waxy genes influence the synthesis of 
polysaccharides in the endosperm cells of maize. Secondary effects 
are upon kernel weight, tenderness, and moisture content. Differences 
for all these qualities were greater between the sugary and nonsugary 
classes of kernels than between the waxy and nonwaxy classes. 

Comment has already been made on llie high percentage of water- 
soluble polysaccharides in sweet com and the somewhat higher percent¬ 
age of this fraction in the waxy, sweet kernels. It appears that 
introduction of the waxy gene into sweet corn varieties has promise 
as a means of increasing the water-soluble fraction which is so impor¬ 
tant in determining canning quality. On the basis of canning tests, 
waxy, sweet {sumx) was considered better than nonwaxy, sweet {guWx) 
when both types were harvested in optimum condition. On tlie other 
hand, while the delay in harvest, due to the waxy gene {ivx ), results in 
greater water-soluble polysaccharide content, it may also result in a 
tougher pericarp, since the waxy gene when homozygous delayed the 
optimum date of canning by a day. 

It may be noted that a high percentfige of sugar in the kernel is not 
of primary importance in determining canning quality. Sugars were 
present in maximum quantities for all types on the first dates of 
sampling, while the corn was not suitable for canning until several days 
later; differences between types were small. 

Tlie sugary gene when homozygous greatly reduces the resistance to 
puncture by modifying the nature and compactness of reserves in the 
endosperm cells. The differential influence of the su and Su genes on 
the resistance of the pericarp tissue itself, however, raises some inter¬ 
esting questions. Since the average dry weight attained by sugary 
kernels on 12-row ears was 24.62 gm. per 100, and by nonsugary ker¬ 
nels, 31.89 gm., it is apparent that absence of the nonsugary gene {Su) 
decreases the amount of total dry matter laid down in the endosperm. 
Do the effects of the Su and su genes in the endosperm also influence 
nutrition of the pericarp, since both the ovary wall and the endosperm 
are supplied by the same vascular tissue at the base of the kernel ? Or 
does the difference in resistance have a mechanical explanation, the 
greater amount of reserves laid down in starchy endosperms resulting 
in greater stretching and increased growth of the pericarp ? 

The effects of the sugarv and waxy genes on moisture depletion are 
interesting when it is recalled that the different kernel types developed 
on plants of the same genetic constitution. While it is undoubtedlv 
true that maturity is controlled by many genes which influence such 
complex characters as growth rate, storage of food materials, and time 
of flowering, results ox this work indicate that genes controlling endo¬ 
sperm type also influence the rate of maturation as measured by 
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moisture content. Further and more accurate studies could be made if 
mixtures of sugary and nonsugary pollen were applied to the same ears 
and moisture samples taken as soon as the kernel types could be 
classified. 

SUMMARY 

Two pairs of alleles, waxy {wx) and non waxy (TTa?), and sugary 
(su) and nonsugary (Su), wnich influence storage products of the 
endosperm of maize are considered in this work. To obtain material 
for analysis under similar environmental conditions, four types of 
pollen, a9uWx, suWx, Sv/u)x^ and stmx were applied under controlled 
conditions to simx plants. Samples were taken periodically during 
development for studies on carbohydrate content, moisture content, 
dry weight, pericarp tenderness, morphology of the kernel, and can- 
niM quality. 

Chemical studies bear out earlier work showing that sugary endo¬ 
sperms contain a greater amount of water-soluble polysaccharides 
than nonsugary endosperms. Presence of the waxy gene in sweet com 
further increases the percentage of the water-soluble fraction. 

Effects of the sugary and waxy genes are not confined to synthesis 
of carbohydrate reserves in the endosperm. The sugary kernels lose 
their moisture less rapidly with advancing maturity, and within the 
sugary and nonsugary classes, waxy kernels generally show greater 
percentages of moisture than nonwaxy kernels. At maturity, non¬ 
sugary kernels have a greater dry weight than sugary kernels. 

different kernel types fall into two distinct classes with respect to 
resistance to puncture, the resistance of the starchy kernels increasing 
much more rapidly with greater maturity than that of sugary kernels. 
This difference is largely due to the nature and compactness of reserves 
in the endosperm cells. However, the pericarps themselves, which are 
genotypically alike, give differences in resistance when they are peeled 
and punctured, those from nonsugary kernels offering more resistance 
than those from sugary kernels. No significant differences in tough¬ 
ness were noted between waxy and nonwaxy kernels within the sugary 
and nonsugary classes. 

Canning trials made at three stages of development indicate that 
neither of the starchy endosperms {SuWx and Suwx) give desirable 
products. The waxy gene delays the optimum canning stage of sweet 
corn for a day without, however, increasing the duration of the can¬ 
ning stage. 
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THE FERMENTATION OF CIGAR-LEAF TOBACCO AS 
INFLUENCED BY THE ADDITION OF YEAST 


By M. F. Gribbins, formerly assistant in agricultural and biological chemistry, 

D. E. Haley, professor of soils and phytochemistry, and J. J. Retd, associate 

professor of bacteriology, Pe^insylvania Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

Tobacco of the cigar-leaf type must first undergo certain periods 
of fermentation before it can be used for cigar manufacture. The 
chemical changes that take place during fermentation involve, among 
others, a loss of some organic compounds and the synthesis of others 
with the final result that the aromatic and smoking qualities of the 
leaf are markedly improved. 

Many theories have been advanced to explain the nature of the 
fermentation process. Among these may be mentioned the bacterial 
theory of Suchsland (12)^^ who claimed that certain micro-organisms 
have the power of acting upon leaf constituents and developing the 
characteristic flavor and aroma of fermented tobacco. The work of 
Behrens (7), Vernhout (7.^), and Koning (4) tends to support this 
theory. 

Apparently, the first attempt to challenge the bacterial theory was 
made by Loew (J), who stated that leaf enzymes rather than bac¬ 
teria provided the necessary mechanism of fermentation. For a long 
time this so-called enzyme theory of Loew’s supplanted the bacterial 
theory. Kecently, however, the work of Johnson (2) has revived 
the bacterial theory, and tlie later work of Reid and his coworkers 
(6, 7, S, 9^ 10) has proved conclusively that the major changes in 
fermentation are brought about through the activity of certain bac¬ 
teria which usually develop in large numbers during the fermenta¬ 
tion process, and that leaf enzymes play only a subordinate role. 

The development of the micro-organisms of fermentation appears 
to be markedly affected by variations in the composition of the leaf. 
Some of these variations may occur during the curing process, but 
they may also be due in large measure to the environmental condi¬ 
tions under which the plants are gi*own, such as the nature of the 
soil, the season, and certain cultural practices which include the addi¬ 
tion of fertilizers. In some cases the composition of the leaf may 
be of such a nature as to satisfy the nutrient requirements of un¬ 
desirable rather than of desirable types of organisms. If, however, 
conditions are such as to favor the latter, the former do not appear 

* Received for publication April 26, 1943, Paper No. 1151 in the Journal Series of the 
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to thrive. It seems obvious, therefore, that a stimulation of the de¬ 
sirable types of fermentation organisms should aid materially in ob¬ 
taining a satisfactory fermentation, and for this reason an effort 
was made as herein reported to obtain such a condition by the addi¬ 
tion of a material hmh in growth-accessory substances, namely, yeast, 
and to study the effect of such a treatment upon the microflora of 
the leaves during the preliminary stages of fermentation. No direct 
action of yeast on the fermentation process was expected as Street 
ill) had shown that yeast cells live but a short time after they are 
applied to leaf surfaces. 

The use of yeast as a supplementary treatment of cigar-leaf tobacco 
prior to fermentation was first introduced by Roller (^) in 1858, and 
later was employed by other European workers. Recently, Street 
{11 ) reported on the use of yeast in the fermentation of domestic cigar- 
leaf tobacco. His results showed that the temperature rises in the 
earlier stages of fermentation were greater with all yeast treatments 
than when water alone was used and, furthermore, that yeast treat¬ 
ment produced a product which appeared to be more completely fer¬ 
mented in a given period of time as judged by appearance and smok¬ 
ing quiilities than untreated samples. In his investigations, however, 
he gave no direct consideration to the effect of the treatment on the 
microflora of the leaves. 

PLAN OF THE EXPERIMENTS AND MATERIALS USED 

Preliminai 7 experiments to determine the effect of yeast treatment 
on the fermentation of Pennsylvania cigar-leaf tobacco were first 
undertaken on representative samples of the 1940 crop. At the con¬ 
clusion of these experiments similar studies were conducted on repre¬ 
sentative samples of the 1941 crop. For this work representative 
samples of freshly cured tobacco were obtained from Landisville and 
from the tobacco experimental laboratory at Roseville, Pa., on De¬ 
cember 31,1941. 

The 1941 crop had not received sufficient rainfall for normal develop¬ 
ment and hence may be termed a ‘‘dry-weather” crop. Tobacco 
produced during a dry season is usually far more difficult to ferment 
than that produced under conditions of normal and well-distributed 
rainfall. Moreover, the 1941 tobacco did not cure well owing to the 
dry weather which prevailed after the crop was harvested. 

In preparing samples for fermentation, five wooden cases, each 30 
inches long, 9 inches wide, and 11.5 inches deep were used. Each case 
held 40 pounds of tobacco under 400-pound pressure. The yeast, 
when used, was applied to the samples in the form of a 10 percent 
aqueous suspension before the tobacco was placed in the case, and at 
the rate of 0.75 percent of the solid content of the weight of the 
tobacco. This quantity had been found in previous experiments to 
have no deleterious effect on the aroma of the tobacco. The yeast 
used represented a moist, freshly prepared, commercially cultivated 
strain of Saecharomyces cerevisiae of the type used in bread making. 

EXPERIMENT 1 

The treatments received by the tobacco both in the field and in the 
laboratory are presented in table 1. The tobacco in cases 4 and 5 
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came from five different experimental plots at the tobacco experimental 
laboratory, 8 pounds from each plot constituting the 40 pounds. 


Table 1. —Description of the tobacco samples used for fermentation studies 
{experiment 1) 


Sample No. 

Case 

No.i 

Where grown 

Fertilizer treatment 
of crop 

Supple¬ 

mentary 

laboratory 

treatment 

Pounds 
per acre 

Formula 

1... 

1 

Landisville ___ 

1,000 

4-8-12 


2..... 

2 

_do ___ ... . _ 

i,m) 

4-8-12 


3..... 

3 

_do.. . 

I'OOO 

4-8-12 

Do. 

4.... 

4 

Koseville.... ... 

liiXX) 

3-9-24 

Control. 

5.... 

/) 

.do _ .. - ___ 

1,000 

3-9-24 

Yeast. 

6... 

4 

_do. __ 

1,000 

3-9-12 

Control. 

7.... 

5 

_do _ .. 

1,000 

3-9-12 

Yeast. 

8.... 

4 

_do_ __ 

1,(K)0 

3-0-12 

Control. 

9__ 

5 

__do________ 

1, (X)0 

3-0-12 

Yeast. 

10... 

4 

_do___ 

1,(K)0 

3-9-18 

Control. 

11.... 

5 

_do. ....-___ 

1,000 

3-9-18 

Yeast, 

12.... 

4 

_do. - - . ..._ 

1,000 

3 12-12 

Control. 

13__ 

6 

..do_... .... 

1,000 

3-12-12 

Yeast. 






^ The tobacco used in cases 1 and 2 was from Kreider seed, that in case 3 from Kreider and Swarr seed 
mixed, and that in cases 4 and C from seed of a Swarr-Hibshman strain. 


The tobacco was uniformly sprayed with water or yeast suspension 
and then exposed to the air for 24 hours. At the end of that period 
samples were taken for biological analysis. The results, representing 
the average of at least three samples in every case, are presented in 
table 2. In these and similar studies the bacteriological teclmique 
employed was tliat described by Reid, McKinstry, and Haley {9), 


Table 2. —Microftora of the tobacco before fermentation, moisture-free basis 

{experiment 1) 


Sample No. 

Organisms i)er gram of tobacco 

N iiture and distribution of bacteria 

naeteria 

Molds 

Yeasts and 
yeastlike 
organisms 

Cocci 

Rod.s 

dram— 

dram 4- 


Million 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Percent 

Percent 

Perent 

1_ ___ 

0.9 

8U 

20 

55 

45 

0 

2 ..., . . 

4.0 

242 

3,500 

84 

16 

0 

3... . 

1.1 

26 

2,800 

100 

0 

0 

4_____ 

3.1 

06 

95 

KM) 

0 

0 

5_____ 

.2 

34 

1,300 

0 

50 

50 

6_____ 

.0 

72 

20 

0 

100 

0 

7. ... 

2.0 

95 

5. 200 
30 

50 

50 

0 

8., ..... 

. 1 

50 

0 

100 

0 

9.... . . .. 

7.0 

57 

13, 200 




10...... 

.3 

32 

40 

0 

50 

50 

11 ___ 

4.0 

67 

16, 3(X) 

0 

33 

67 

12........., 

.7 

72 

260 

0 

50 

50 

13..... 

3.0 

30 

7, 900 

33 

33 

33 


When the tobacco was placed in the fermentation chamber, a ther¬ 
mometer was inserted in the center of each case. The centers of cases 
4 and 5 were occupied by samples 8 and 9, respectively. The changes 
in temperature noted are presented in table 3. An effort was made 
to obtain an environmental temperature of 72° F. at first, but certain 
mechanical difficulties were experienced before this temperature could 
be attained and stabilized. 
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A humidity of 75 percent was maintained for the first 27 days of 
fermentation. At the end of that period the temperature was in¬ 
creased approximately 20° F., and the humidity was raised to 80 per¬ 
cent. On the 71st day of fermentation^ the temperature was lowered 
to approximately 80° F. and the humidity to 75 percent. 

On the 93d day the tobacco was removed from the cases and aerated. 
Samples were taken at that time from each case for obtaining the 
judgment of a leaf expert in respect to its (mality and the extent of 
this preliminary phase of fermentation. The remainder was re¬ 
moistened and an effort was made to approximate 32 percent moisture 
in all samples. The tobacco was then placed in the original cases and 
returned to the fennentation chamber. 


Table 3. — Relation of yeast treatment to the temperature changes of fermenting 
cigar-leaf tobacco {experiment 1) 


Interval (days) 

Room tein- 


Degrees above room temperature In— 


perature 

Case 1 

Case 2 

Case 3 

Case 4 

Case 5 


ojp 

75 

°F. 

7 

9 

a 1 

6 

15 


68 

13 

20 

14 

5 

10 


72 

7 

14 

12 

6 

18 


72 

6 

16 

15 

6 

18 


72 

6 

16 

If) 

6 

18 

6::::::;;:::;::—:.....i 

72 

6 

15 

16 

8 

17 


72 

6 

14 

17 

10 

18 


72 

6 

13 

17 

11 

18 


72 

« 

12 

17 

11 

18 

10... 

72 

6 

11 

16 

13 

16 

12. 

73 

6 

8 

14 j 

15 

15 


71 

6 

8 

13 

16 

14 


71 


7 

11 

14 

12 


72 

4 

5 

7 

11 i 

9 


72 

4 

4 

6 

7 

6 


71 

4 

4 

3 ; 

5 

7 


02 

1 

3 

3 i 

5 

6 


89 

4 

4 

3 

5 

7 


89 

4 

3 

6 

5 

8 

60... 

90 

3 

2 

i 

4 

5 

70,. 

' 91 

2 

1 

3 

4 

4 


80 

1 

1 

I 2 

4 

3 

90. 

80 

0 j 

1 

1 1 

3 

3 

100.... 

80 

6 

6 

2 j 

9 

6 

110. ...1 

80 


6 


’6 

4 

120....... 1 

1 

80 

6 

5 

I 


4 


When the tobacco was removed from the cases and reconditioned 
following the 92d day of fermentation, an opportunity was afforded 
for studying the microflora of the individual samples listed in table 
1. The results obtained are presented in table 6. 


Table 4. —Moisture content of the tobacco samples before and during fermentU' 
tion {experiment 1) 


Moisture content after fermentation-interval (days) 


uaso rso. 


12 

19 

54 

70 

92 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1. 

29.3 

29.2 

29.2 

29.0 

30.7 

27.3 

2. . 

35.0 j 

33.4 i 

32.1 

35.1 j 

33.7 : 

32.9 

3.. 

29.2 

28.1 1 

27.0 

32.8 

31.3 

30.1 

4. 

22.2 ! 

22.1 ! 

22.0 

23.8 

26.0 

25.5 

5.. 

22.4 

1 

22.3 

22.2 

24.3 

28.8 

28.9 
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Table 6. —Number and kind of orgamsms on samples of tobacco taken from cases 
at different intervals during the fermentation period {experiment 1) 


Interval (days) 

Case 

No. 

Organisms per gram of tobacco 

Nature and distribution of bacteria 

Bacteria 

Molds 

Yeastlike 
organisms ‘ 

Cocci 

Coccoid 

forms 

Hods 

Gram— 

Orara+ 



Million 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 


1 

180 

300 


100 




12. 

2 j 

2,390 

500 

1,000 

100 


1 . 



3 

1250 

700 

LlOO 



1 ioo 



1 

110 

18 

100 




19__ 

2 1 

2,400 

49 

1,000 

100 


. 



3 1 

95 

6,500 

500 

87 


4 

9 


' 3 

21 

480 

4,600 

40 

00 



27... 

4 

4 

286 

2'200 

44 

28 


28 


5 

6.2 

800 

4'000 

100 





1 

1,900 

0 

0 

79 

21 




2 

L600 

3 

22 

79 

21 



36.. 

3 

330 

780 

800 

95 

5 




4 

4.6 

26 

no 

90 

10 




5 

5.4 

3,400 

2,000 

100 

0 




1 

1,230 

I 4 

0 

100 

0 

. i 



2 

410 

! .8 

3 

84 

16 



54.-. 

3 

820 

37 

12 

84 

16 




4 

5 

9 

1,800 

100 

0 




5 

700 

270 

40 

89 

11 





995 

7 

60 

91 

0 




2 

560 

(») 

30 

100 

0 



70.. . 

3 

1,100 

6 

3 

96 

6 




4 

1,300 

30 

67 

91 

9 




6 

2,110 

21 

680 

1 

95 

6 




1 Trace. 


Samples of tobacco were taken by means of borings made into the 
center of the cases as the fermentation progressed. Moisture determi¬ 
nations were made on tl^se samples before they were placed in the 
case, and on the 12th, 19th, 54th, 70th, and 92d day of fermentation. 
The results obtained are given in table 4. 

Samples removed from cases at different intervals were analyzed 
to determine the number of organisms and the nature of those pre¬ 
dominating. The results are given in table 5. 


Table 6. —Number and kind of organisms on the leaves of the IS original sam¬ 
ples of tobacco at the end of the 92d day of fermentation 





Organisms per gram of tobacco 

i 

, Nature and distribu- 
1 tion of bacteria 

Sample 

Case 

Supplementary 


1 




No. 

No. 

treatment 

Bacteria 

i 

1 Molds 

Ycastlike i 
organisms ! 

i 

Cocci 

Coccoid 

forms 

1. 

1 


Million 

590 

Thousand 

<1 

Thousand 

<1 

Percent 

87 

Percent 

13 

2. 

2 

Yeast.-. 

720 


63 

37 

3.;_ 

3 

.do. 

740 

1 

93 

7 

4. 

4 

Control.. 

220 

1 

310 

93 

7 

6.! 

5 

Yeast. 

930 

1 


87 

13 

6. 

4 

Control. 

1,060 

420 

1 

87 

13 

7. 

5 

Yeast... 

1 

15 

80 

20 

8. 

4 

Control_ _ 

680 

1 

63 

37 

9. 

5 

Yeast. 

510 j 

1 


87 

13 

10. 

4 

Control... 

1,380 
660 1 

1 

87 

13 

11. 

5 1 

Yeast.. 

1 

96 1 

93 

7 

12. 

4 1 

Control... 

670 

1 

107 j 

100 

0 

13. 

5 

Yeast. 

1,960 1 

1 

<1 1 

80 

20 
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Tests conducted prior to fermentation indicated a good burn in 
the tobacco making up cases 1, 2, and 3; the burn of the tobacco in 
cases 4 and 5 was classed as fair. In every instance, however, the 
aroma was classed as poor. 

The samples of tobacco taken at the end of the 92d day of fermenta¬ 
tion and submitted to the judgment of an expert on cigar-leaf tobacco 
yielded the results shown in table 7. 

Taboj 7 .—Burning quality^ aroma, and fermentation of samples of tobacco on 
the 92d day of fermentation, as judged by an expert on dgar-leaf tobacco 


Case 

Bum 

Aroma 

Degree of fermentation 

1 . 


Poor. 

Not pronounced. 

Fair to good. 

Very good; best of all samples tested. 

Not pronounced. 

Good; second only to sample 3. 

2 

_do___ 

Fair_ 

3 . 

_do--. 

Very mild. 

4 . . _ 

Fair .....1 

Poor.. 

5 

Good.-. 

Good... 





EXPERIMENT 2 

At the conclusion of the first experiment a second and somewhat 
similar experiment was instituted. For this experiment two cases were 
filled with cured tobacco from the southern part of Lancaster County 
and two with tobacco from the laboratory at Roseville. The Roseville 
tobacco came from duplicates of the plots from which the tobacco used 
in cases 4 and 5 of experiment 1 had been obtained. All these samples 
had been kept in bales for 4 months longer than those of experiment 1, 

An effort was made to approximate a 28-percent moisture content 
and to maintain a humidity of 75 percent and a temperature in the 
fermentation chamber of 80° F. The experiment was started on May 
2, 1942. As in the first experiment, samples were taken for analysis 
after the yeast and moisture ti*eatment and before the tobacco was 
plac(Hl in the cases. 

A de.scription of the samples is given in table 8 and the results of 
the initial study of leaf organisms are presented in table 9. The tem¬ 
perature changes as influenced by yeast treatment are shown in 
table 10. 


Tablk 8. —Description of the tobacco samples used for fermentation studies 
{experiment 2) 


Sample No. 

Case No. 

Fertilizer treatment 
of crop 

Supplementary 

laboratory 

treatment 

Pounds 
p(?r acre 

Formula 

20...... 

11 

1,(K)0 

4- 8-12 

Control. 


12 : 

1,000 

4 - 8-12 

Yeast. 


13 ' 

1,000 

3- 0-18 

Control. 

23___ 

14 

1,000 

3- 9-18 

Yeast. 


13 

1,000 

3-12-12 

Control. 

26....... 

14 

1,000 

3-12-12 

Yeast. 


13 

1,000 

3- 9-24 

Control. 


14 

1,000 

3- 9-24 

Yeast. 


13 

1,000 

3- 6-12 

Control. 


14 

1,000 

3- 6-12 

Yeast. 


13 

1,000 

3- 9-12 

Control. 

31.. 

14 

1,000 

3- 9-12 

Yeast. 
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table 9 .—Microflora of the tobacco before fermentation, moiature-free basis 
{experiment 2) 


Sample No. 

Case 

No. 

Organ ism.s per gram of tobacco 

Nature and distribution of bacteria 

Bacteria 

Molds 

Yeasts and 
yeastlike 
organisms 

Cocci 

Coccoid 

forms 

Gram— 

Gram-j- 

20__ 

11 

12 

13 

14 

13 

14 

13 

14 

13 

14 

13 

14 

Million 

0.8 

2.2 

.8 

7.7 

.7 

.7 

1.2 

1.3 

.3 

9.2 

.1 

.7 

Thousand 

91 

950 

9 

110 

540 

131 

2.5 

410 

13 

68 

30 

90 

Thousand 

1 

620 

53 

4,900 

470 

1.400 
760 

3,200 

15 

8.400 

m 

4,100 

Percent 

83 

91 

100 

100 

80 

100 

90 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Percent 

17 

9 

Percent 

Percent 

21_ 



22___ 



23_ 




24.- 


10 

10 

25_ _ 


26,. .. 



10 

27.. .. 



28 ... 




20_ _ 




30_ . .. . 1 




31__ 









Table 10. —Relation of yeast treatment to the temperature changes of ferrnenting 
cigar-leaf tobacco {experiment 2) 


Interval (days) 

Room 

tempera¬ 

ture 

Degrees above room temperature iu— 

Case 11 

Case 12 

Case 13* 

Case 14 ‘ 

1 ,...... ... 

81 

3 

11 

4 

^F. 

4 

2....... 

81 

5 

12 

4 

4 

3.......-... 

80 

7 

15 

6 

U 

4______ 

80 

8 

16 

6 

13 

5...... 

80 

9 

J7 

6 

14 

6--...... 

80 

9 

17 

6 

14 

7......... 

80 

9 

16 

7 

13 

8......... 

80 

9 

15 

7 

11 

9..______ 

80 

9 

12 

6 

10 

10...... 

80 

8 

10 

5 

7 

12....... j 

81 

7 

9 

5 

6 

14_______ 

80 

7 

f) 

6 

«) 

16_____ 

80 

7 

8 

5 

5 

18____ 

80 

5 

6 

4 

5 

20....... 

80 

5 

6 

4 

5 

25_____ 

80 

5 

6 

4 

5 

30_____ 

80 

5 

7 

4 

5 

40........ 

80 

5 

7 

5 

5 

50____ 

81 

3 

4 

2 

2 

60______ 

80 

3 


3 

1 

70...... 

80 

2 

2 

0 

0 

80........ 

80 

2 

1 1 

i 

0 

90____ 

80 

2 

1 

i 

0 

100_____ 

80 

1 

0 

1 

0 

110.... 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

120...... 

80 

1 « 

0 

0 

0 


> The center of cases 13 and 14 was occupied by samples 20 and27 resi)ectively. 


Samples were removed from the four cases on the 18th and 38th 
day of fermentation and were analyzed to determine the number of 
organisms and the nature of those predominating. The results are 
presented in table 11. 
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Tabij] d,‘—Mioroflora of the tobacco before fermentation, moisture-free basis 
cases at different intervals dipring the fermentation period {experiment B) 





Organisms per gram of tobacco 

Nature and dis¬ 
tribution of bac- 

Interval (days) 

Case 

No. 

Moisture 


1 

Yeastlike 

organ¬ 

isms 

teria 

Bacteria 

Molds 

Cocci 

Coccoid 

forms 


f 

Percent 

24.2 

Million 

2.4 

Thousand 

68 

Thousand 

8,4^0 

Percent 

93 

Percent 

7 

18.. 

12 

25.9 

600 

7 

87 

13 

13 

24.7 

400 

20 

4,000 

100 

1 0 


1 H 

28.0 

2.700 

27 

5,100 

93 

7 


f n 

26.0 

1,270 

<1 

210 

100 

0 

9ft 

12 

28.1 

2,900 

13 

8 

100 

0 

00 .... 

13 

23.7 

1,390 

4 

109 

100 

0 


1 14 

30.8 

1,790 

1 

<1 

3 

I 

73 

27 


Tests conducted before fermentation showed that the tobacco mak¬ 
ing up cases 11 and 12 possessed a good burn but poor aroma while the 
tobacco making up cases 13 and 14 possessed a fair burn and poor 
aroma. Examination of these particular samples, after 120 days of 
fermentation, indicated an improvement in both burn and aroma as 
a result of the yeast treatment, paralleling the results obtained in 
experiment 1. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

The addition of yeast to cigar-leaf tobacco under the conditions of 
the experiments herein described was reflected in a relatively high 
initial increase in temperature during the preliminary stages of fer¬ 
mentation, as indicated in tables 3 and 10. 

An examination of the samples receiving yeast showed the presence 
of a number of true yeasts 24 hours after treatment, but no other 
occasion of sampling was the presence of these organisms noted. On 
all samples, however, the presence of certain yeastlike organisms was 
observed, whether or not the samples were treated with yeast. 

The number of these organisms was definitely increased as a result 
of yeast treatment, which appeared to be beneficial to the fermentation 
process. Entirely different yeastlike organisms were first noted on 
samples taken from the cases used in experiment 1 at the end of the 
92d day of fermentation. In this instance, however, the addition of 
yeast, on the whole, appeared to be antagonistic to the development 
of these particular organisms. ' 

The experiments to determine the influence of yeast treatment on the 
bacterial flora of the tobacco samples yielded somewhat erratic results. 
Owing to the differences ordinarily prevailing in the chemical com¬ 
position of the leaves and the difficulties encountered in obtaining 
uniform samples, this was to be expected. On the whole, however, 
the addition of yeast resulted in an increase in the number of bacteria 
during the preliminary stages of fermentation. With but few excep¬ 
tions, a high bacterial count was paralleled by a low mold content, 
which is considered highly desirable. There appeared to be little, 
if any, increase in mold development as a result of yeast treatment. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The results of fermentation studies dealing with the application 
of bakers’ yeast to Pennsylvania cigar-leaf tobacco of the 1940 and 
1941 crop are presented. The following conclusions seem justified: 

(1) Initial temperature gains were greater with all yeast- 
treated tobacco under the conditions of these experiments. 

(2) The addition of yeast stimulated the development of 
organisms considered necessary to the fermentation process. 

(3) A more rapid initial fermentation was evidenced in the 
case of the yeast-treated samples. 
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VALUE OF SOYBEAN MEAL PREPARED FROM DAMAGED 
(BIN-BURNED) SOYBEANS AS A FEED FOR GROWING 
SWINE ‘ 

By J. L. Krider, assistant chief in smne husbandry, B. W. Fairbanks, chief in 
swine husbandry, and W. E. Carroll, head, Department of Animal Husbandry, 
Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station ^ 

INTRODUCTION 

In Illinois during the spring and summer of 1942, many soybeans 
came out of storage in a badly damaged or bin-burned’^ condition 
caused by an excess moisture. A sample of soybean meal was pre¬ 
pared by the expeller method from some of these damaged soybeans 
for comparison with normal expeller soybean meal prepared from 
mature soybeans that appeared sound after storage. The soybeans 
from which the bin-burned meal used in this test was prepared were 
described as “average 75 to 80 percent damaged.” ^ At the Illinois 
station in the fall of 1942, a study was made of the feeding value of the 
bin-burned soybean meal in comparison with normal expeller soybean 
meal for growing-fattening pigs in dry lot. 

METHODS 

The method used consisted of feeding the pigs hy the paired feeding 
technique for equal gains in order to obtain quantitative results. The 
writers believe this is the first time that paired feeding for equal gains 
has beiui attempted with swine. One pig of each pair received the 
check ration which contained normal soybean meal, while the other pig 
was fed the ration which contained bin-burned soybean meal. 

The pigs were paired on the basis of weight, litter, sex, breed, type, 
condition, and probable outcome. Ten pairs of pigs were fed. They 
were purebred Chester Wliites, Duroc Jerseys, Hampshires, and 
Poland Chinas raised on the University farm. Their weights varied 
from 28 to 80 pounds at the beginning of the test. The youngi^st pairs 
were 51 to 56 days old when the test began. 

The basal ration used consisted of CTOund yellow corn, soybean meal, 
alfalfa meal, and mineral mixture. The mineral mixture was composed 
of 2 parts of ground limestone, 2 parts of steamed bonemeal, and 1 
part of salt. The proportion of corn and soybean meal in the mixture 
was varied as the pigs increased in weight, whereas the alfalfa meal was 
fed at the 10-percent level and the mineral mixture was fed at the 
2-perccnt level throughout the experiment. The changes made are 
indicated in table 1. 

1 Received for publication May 26,1943. 

* The assistance of R. H. McDade, chief swine herdsman, is gratefully acknowledged. 

* “Bln*bumed” soyean meal was prepared and donated to the University of Illinois by the Central Soya 
Company, Inc., Gibson City, Ill. 
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Table 1. —Variations in the proportion of the ingredients of the rations fed the 
growing swine at different live weights 


Proportion in which the feeds were mixed for pigs weighing— 


Feeds 

75 pounds or less 

76 to 126 pounds 

Over 125 pounds 

A I 


A > 

. . ..| 

1 

B a 

A 1 

B J 

Ground yellow corn__ 

Normal soybean meal - 

Percent 

66 

33 

Percent 

58 

Percent 

63 

25 

Percent 

66 

Percent 

68 

20 

Percent 

70 

Bin-burned soybean meal. 

30 

10 

.8 

.8 

.4 

22 

10 

.8 

.8 

.4 

18 

10 

.8 

.8 

.4 

Alfalfa meal-.-*-.. 

Steamed bonemeal..... 

Ground limestone... 

Sodium chloride..... 

Total... 

io 

.8 

.8 

.4 

io 

.8 

.8 

.4 

io 

.8 

.8 

•4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


1 Normal expeller soybean-meal mixture (check pigs), 

> Bin-burned expeller soybean-meal mixture (test pigs). 


The dfalfa meal was fed at the 10-percent level to insure against a 
possible vitamin deficiency in the all-vegetable diet. Recent experi¬ 
ments by the present writers * and by Ross, Phillips, Bohstedt, and 
Fargo at the Wisconsin station ® indicate that higher levels of alfalfa 
meal than the usual 5 percent may be beneficial. 

The chemical composition of the soybean meals used in the experi¬ 
ment, determined upon composite samples, is given in table 2. 


Table 2. —Chemical composition of the soybean meals on the fresh basis 


Feeds 

Dry sub¬ 
stance 

Crude ! 
protein 

Ether 

extract 

1 

Ash 

Crude 

fiber 

Nitrogen- 

free 

extract 

Normal soybean meal__ 

Bin-burned soybean meal.J_ 

Percent 

88.10 

93.41 

Percent 
42.60 1 
46.00 

Percent 

4.27 

4.60 

Percent 

6.04 

5.60 

Percent 

4.86 

6.34 

Percent 

31.43 

! 30.87| 


In preparing the feed mixtures, the higher protein content of the 
bin-burned soybean meal was taken into consideration by equalizing 
the total percent of crude protein in the mixtures for the pigs in each 
weight group. As the pi^ increased in weight, the ground com and 
soybean meal were varied so that the following percentages of crude 
protein were fed: For pigs weighing 75 pounds or less, 20.3 percent; 
75 to 125 pounds, 17.5 percent; over 125 pounds, 16.0 percent. 

The pigs were fed twice daily in individual feeding crates. The feed 
mixture was weighed to one-tenth of a pound and fed in a metal trough 
with which each crate was equipped. A small amount of water was 
poured on the feed to prevent waste and to induce consumption. The 
pigs were watched closely in an attempt to keep the feed consumption 
up to the limit of the gains of the slowest-gaining pig of each pair. 
Records were kept of feed refusals. Individual weights of aU pigs were 
taken at weekly intervals and the feed allowances for the following 

< Unpublished data. 

* Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, use 16% alfalfa in soybean oilmeal pig rations. 
Wis. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 453, pp. 18-20, Ulus. 1941. 

Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, pigs pat high returns on 16% alfalfa. Wls. 
Agr. Expt. StR. Bui. 465, pp. 8-10, illus. 1942. 
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week were adjusted according to the gains made during the previous 
week. 

The pigs were kept on concrete floors, the control pigs in one group 
and the pigs receiving the bin-burned soybean meal in another. The 
four small pigs of each group were also separated from the six larger 
pigs of the group. Each subgroup was given a pen in the central 
swine barn opening onto an outside concrete runway to which the pigs 
had access. 

The experiment began on September 8, 1942, and wjis discontinued 
after 134 days, but before the pigs reached market weight, because the 
supply of bin-burned meal was exhausted. 

RESULTS 

The results of this experiment are summarized in table 3. 

Table 3 shows that in 5 of the 10 pairs the test pig required more 
feed per pound of gain, while in 4 pairs the check pig required more 
feed. In 1 pair, the feed required for a unit of gain was the same. 
These results on economy of gain are too nearly a chance distribution 
to indicate any significant di&rences in the feeding value of the two 
rations. This was verified by statistical treatment of the data by 
Student’s method witli argument t as described by Snedecor.® 

As would be expected, there was considerable variation in the 
economy of the gains among the various pairs. The largest differences 
in economy of gains existed between the pigs of pair 1 and pair 2. In 
these two pairs the check pigs made a unit of gain on 16.3 percent and 
16.2 percent less feed respectively, than the test pigs. 

In paired feeding for equal gains, it is not surprising that the average 
daily gains are less than the ifeed mixtures are capable of supporting 
under conditions of unrestricted feeding. Severe winter weather 
during the last 60 days of the test may have contributed to the slow 
gains. The check pig in pair 4, the pair with the lowest average daily 
gains, often had digestive disturbances, and also had more feed refusals 
than any other pig on test. This in part explains the small gains of the 
pigs in pair 4. 

A record of feed refusals indicated that the feed mixtures were 
equally palatable. 

The ideal in paired feeding for equal gains would be to have both 
pigs of a pair gain exactly tne same weight every week. Since pigs 
vary greatly, in eating habits and other traits, even when strict paired 
methods are used, it is not surprising that weekly gains varied con¬ 
siderably. This variability may be noted in table 3. With 10 pairs 
of pigs fed for 19 weeks, a total of 190 weekly comparisons between the 
gams of pair mates is possible. Of the 190 weekly comparisons be¬ 
tween ^ains of pair mates, 34 gave identical gains, while in 74 the check 
pigs gained more and in 82 the weekly gain favored the pip fed bin- 
burned soybean meal. The deviation of 4 from the ideal of a chance 
distribution is considerably less than the standard deviation, and 
hence is not significant. Wlien Student’s method with argument / 
was calculated as described by Snedecor for weekly gains on each pair 
of pigs for the 19 weeks, the t values were very small and no statistically 
signmeant differences were noted. This indicates that the method of 
feeding for equal gains was successful. 

•SNBDECOE, a. W. STATISTICAL METHODS APPLIED TO EXPERIMENTS IN AGRICULTURE AND BIOLOGY. 

Rev.ed.,388pp.,illu.s. Ames, Iowa. 1938. 





Table 3. — Weights, gains, and feed consumption of 10 pairs of pigs, 1 of each pair being on the check ration (A) and the other on the bin-burned 
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4 __ 

5...,... 

6.—. 

7 ... 
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13 ___ 
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SUMMARY 

When a feed mixture of ground yellow corn, normal expeller soybean 
meal, alfalfa meal, steamed bonemeal, limestone, and sodium cmoride 
was compared with a similar feed mixture in which expeller soybean 
meal prepared from bin-burned soybeans was fed to growing pigs in 
place of normal soybean meal, both mixtures were consumed readily. 
The paired feeding method for equal gains was used in this trial, which 
involved 10 pairs of young pigs. In 5 pairs of pigs, the check mate 
made more economical gains as measured by feed eaten per pound of 
gain. . In 4 pairs, the mate fed bin-burned soybean meal gained more 
economically, while in 1 pair the economy of gains was the same. 
These results are too nearly a chance distribution to indicate any 
statistically significant differences in the feeding value of the two feed 
mixtures. From these data, it may therefore be concluded that the 
soybean meal prepared from the damaged soybeans was equal in 
feeding value to the soybean meal prepared from sound soybeans for 
growing-fattening pigs in dry lot. 
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BIONOMICS OF THE LYMNAEID SNAIL, STAGNICOLA 
BULIMOIDES TECHELLA, THE INTERMEDIATE HOST 
OF THE LIVER FLUKE IN SOUTHERN TEXAS' 

By O. WILFORD Olsen 

Adsociate parasitologist, Zoological Divisioti, Bureau of Animal Industry, Agri¬ 
cultural Research Administration, United JStates Dcparlmenl of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

The liver fluke {Fasciola kepatica Linn.) is one of the most common 
and economically important parasites of cattle and sheep in the Gulf 
coast region of the- United States. Slaughter records for 10 years 
under Federal meat inspection, obtained from six Gulf coast packing 
iiouses in Texas, Louisiana, and Florida, show 37.5 percent of the 
native adult cattle and 6 percent of the calves to be infected with the 
liver fluke. This condition results in th(‘ loss of the liver as an item 
of food, tog(^th('r with many unthrifty cattle and some death loss(^s. 
Altliough the economic significance'- of this parasite and its general 
distribution in Texas were reported in 1891 by Francis it was not 
until about 40 years later that vSinitsin {14, 15) demonstrated that 
Stagnicola hulitnoides techcdla (HakL), a common fre'sli-watei* snail, 
was the intermediate' host of the liveu* fluke in the ejoastal region of 
Louisiana and Te^xas. A prereejuisite in the planning of effective 
control nu^asures against this snail is a knowledge of its bionomics. 

REVIEW OF WORK OF PREVIOUS INVESTIGATORS 

A study of the literature shows that the bionomics of the principal 
snail intermeMliate hosts of the' liver fluke* in eliffere*nt parts of the worlel 
ele'peuids on the species involvenl and the leicalitie's in which the*y are 
founel. 

In the British Isles, G<ilba> truncatula (Midler), the common European 
intermediate host of the liver fluke, was founel by Walton {!^3) to be 
active throughout the year, producing two generations annually during 
seasons of normal precipitation and three generations during wet 
peu-iods. According to Peters {10), the snails showed a prefe^rene^e for 
re^gions having clay soils over which water moved slowly and were 
found rarely in streams, even during drought. Walton and Wright 
{^) found these snails in water having a pH of 6.0 to 8.6. They 
concluded that tln^ hydrogen-ion conciuitration of the water was of 
little importance in determining thti distribution of the snails. 

In Germany, Mehl (^9) classified the habitats of Galba truncatula. into 
three types, depending on the prevalence of water in each. They 
were as follows: (1) Streams and springs, where frost, heat, and 
drought did not affect the snails and in which the water was rich in 
oxygen, thus maintaining large populations throughout the year 

’ Received for publication May 24, 1943. 

2 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 402. 
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under conditions favorable for continuous breeding; (2) roadside 
excavations and drainage and iiTigatioii ditches that became dry 
during normal summers but might retain water during rainy years; 
and (3) meadows and flood plains on which rainfall, overflows, or 
irrigation provided favorable conditions for the snails. After droughts 
that destroyed the snail populations, high water and irrigation 
restocked these last-mentioned areas from the stream beds. The 
snails were observed to have a longevity of 10 to 17 months. They 
were capable of surviving desiccation as long as 4 Jo months, depending 
on temperature, soil type, available shade, depth to which the snails 
entered the soil, and the manner in which the shell orifice was closed. 

In Australia, Ross and McKay {11) found Limnea hrazieri (Smith)^ 
the intermediate host of Fasciola hepaticay in shallow pools, on mud, 
on sandy and rocky bottoms, in deep water, and clinging to stones in 
swiftly running rivers. L. hrazieri was unable to withstand desicca¬ 
tion longer than 24 hours. Under natural conditions, longevity ap¬ 
peared to be about 12 months. Reproduction occurred, generally, 
during spring and summer although it was more or less continuous 
throughout the year but on a lower level. 

In the Philippine Islands, L. Novill, the intermediate 

host df Fasciola gigantica Cohhold and F. hepaticay was destroyed in the 
field by a drought of 3 months’ duration, even though the soil did not 
become dry immediately after cessation of rain, according to De Jesus 
and Mallari {8) and De Jesus (7). The snails lived as long as 94 to 110 
days in the laboratory. 

In the Hawaiian Islands, Alicata (!) found that Fossaria ollula 
(Gould), the intermediate host of Fasciola giganiicay bred throughout 
the year under natural conditions. The snails generally inhabited the 
shallow, lowland marshes but were found occasionally in swiftly flow¬ 
ing streams. Their longevity in the laboratory was 114 to 164 days. 
It was reported also by Alicata, Swanson, and Goo (2) that complete 
drainage would kill all snails and their eggs in about 5 days. The 
range of F. ollula includes both China and Japan, from which they 
were introduced into llawaii. 

In Puerto Rico, Van Volkenberg {21 y 22) found Lymnaea cuhensis 
Pfr., the intermediate host of Fasciola hepaticay living in stagnant water 
of swampy regions, in shallow sluggish streams, and in drainage ditches 
but not in swiftly running water or on gravelly stream beds. 

In Canada, Fossaria parva (Lea) and Stagnicola palustris nuttal- 
liana (Lea), the intermediate hosts of Fascioloides magna (Bassi), 
were found by Swales {16) to have different environments. Fossaria 
parva preferred areas that were wet and swampy in spring but com¬ 
pletely dry during summer and autumn. The snails were very ac¬ 
tive and were frequently found on the mud. Survival during drought 
apparently took place m the soil, where the young snails were found 
during July. S. palustris nuitalliana, on the other hand, preferred 
permanent or semipermanent bodies of stagnant water containing 
much vegetation. The snails remained in the water and did not 
move out on the mud. The alkalinity of the water appeared not to 
influence the distribution of the snails. 

In the United States, Francis {4), as already indicated, was the 
first investigator to point out the economic importance of the liver 
fluke in Texas. He recognized the moist, low-lying coastal plain as 
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being the region of endemic fascioliasis, exceptions being the salt 
marshes wliere cattle were said to be relatively free of the parasite. 
However, he made no mention of the snail intermediate host in the 
region where lie had conducted his investigations for a period of 3 
years. He pointed out that fascioliasis occurred in cattle only when 
they had access to stagnant ponds that contained cercariae or to grass 
grown in wet places. Many years after the report of Francis on the 
liver fluke, Sinitsin {15) showed Galha btdimoides techella to be the 
common intermediate host of the liver fluke in Texas. He found the 
snails living on the muddy borders of both natural and artificial 
bodies of water. 

The first natural infections of North American snails with Fascioh 
hepatica were reported independently by Shaw and Simms (12), in 
Oregon, ior Lyrnnaea (Galba) bulimoides Lea, and by Sinitsin {14), in 
Louisiana, for Galba bulimoides techella (Hald.). These investigators 
verified the correctness of their observations by feeding the metacer- 
cariae to experimental animals in which infections with F. hepatica 
were obtained. In Oregon, Shaw and Simms {13) found the snails 
only in fresh water, the jirincipal habitats being springs, seepages, and 
the banks of small streams. The snails were found at altitudes from 
near sea level to 5,600 feet, whore the temperature was known to reach 
-40^ F. 

Fossaria parva (Lea) was reported by Hoff (5, 6) to produce but a 
single generation per year in Illinois, whereas Van Cleave {19, 20) 
found that F. rnodicella produced two generations annually in Indiana. 
F. modicella, the intermediate host of the liver fluke in Utah, was 
found to be very resistant to freezing as it went into hibernation when 
the temperature fell to 40° F. {17, 18). 

In view of these differences in the bionomics of the snail inter¬ 
mediate hosts of the liver fluke, it was considered desirable to make a 
detailed study of the bionomics of Stagnicola bulimoides techella in 
southern Texas. The results are reported in the present paper. 

SCOPE AND METHODS OF WORK 

Field investigations were made in 1940 and 1941 in the Gulf coast 
prairie, which is the upper part of the Gulf coast region of Texas, to 
determine the principal types of habitats of the snails, to study their 
life history during the dinerent seasons, and to obtain data on repro¬ 
duction, survival, longevity, dissemination, and natural infection. 
The work was cairied on during all the seasons and under conditions 
ranging from extreme drought to abnormally high precipitation. 
Laboratory studies were conducted simultaneously to verify some of 
the observations and also to provide information that could not be 
obtained readily in the natural habitat of the snails. 

The life cycle and number of generations of the snails were deter¬ 
mined under natural conditions by making frequent collections and 
observations in a series of habitats. The snails obtained from these 
places were measured and then divided into adult and juvenile classes 
based on average size at which maturity occurred, as predetermined 
in laboratory cultures. The percentage of juvenile snails found 
during the various months or seasons indicated the appearance of a 
new generation or the maturation of a previous one. 
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In tho life-cycle studies in the laboratory, cultures of snails were 
kept in large, moist chamber dishes. The snails lived and reproduced 
most successfully when the bottoms of the dishes were covered with 
mud, part of which was exposed above the shallow water. Filamen¬ 
tous green algae provided the most suitable type of food. 

Data on survival during drought were obtained in tlie field bv col¬ 
lecting estivating snails from the drv soil of the habitats at different 
periods between the time the pools dried and the reappearance of the 
water. Supplementary data on this point were obtained in the lab¬ 
oratory by exposing snails to desiccation. The snails were separated 
from the soil by washing it through a series of screens. This method 
also gave data on the depth to which the snails had entered the soil 
at the time the pools dried. 

Natural infection of the snails was detennined (1), by placing in 
large battery jars specimens collected from pastures where infected 
cattle grazed to determine whether they were shedding cercariae, 
and (2), by crushing specimens and making microscopic examination 
for the intramolluscan stages. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GULF COAST PRAIRIE OF TEXAS 

The Gulf coast prairie of Texas is 20 to 80 miles in width and, ac¬ 
cording to Carter (5), extends from the eastern border of the State 
“to the vicinitw of the San Antonio River’^ in the west. It borders 
the Gulf of Mexico in the south, where it rises gradually from sea 
level to an elevation of about 100 feet in the northern part. 

Geologically, this region is characterized by flat terrain consisting 
of heavy, clay soils covered with an abundant growth of coarse grasses 
and having poor drainage. It is traversed by a number of rivers, the 
broad flood plains of which form strips of red alluvial soil that con¬ 
stitute the rich, wooded bottom lands. According to Carter, tlie 
black prairie soil of the Lake Charles series is the most extensive type 
in the region. This soil is generally deep and rests on heavy, im¬ 
pervious clay subsoil. Numerous shallow depressions of natural 
origin known as hog wallows are characteristic of the black prairie 
soil. 

As shown in figure 1, the climate of the Gulf coast prairie is mild, the 
average annual temperature being 68° to 70° F. The winters, which 
constitute the principal wet season, are both mild and brief, the periods 
of freezing temperature being few and of short dui-ation. The sum¬ 
mers, on the other hand, are long and hot and frequently have pro¬ 
longed periods of little or no rainfall over large sections. The average 
annual rainfall is about 50 inches. The greatest precipitation generally 
occurs during July, September, and December and the lowest during 
January, February, March, and April (fig. 1), As shown also in 
figure 1, the average annual evaporation exceeds the average annual 
precipitation from the beginning of March until late in August, dur¬ 
ing which time the surface pools are usually dry. This period of 
dryness commonly extends into October. Rain occurs most fre¬ 
quently during midwinter and midsummer. The average relative 
humidity is about 80 percent. 
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Figi're 1. —Mean monthly precipitation, evaporation, and temperature in the 
Gulf coast prairie of Texas for the i)eriod as recorded at the Texas 

Agricultural Experiment Station, Substation 3, Angleton, Tex. 


TYPES OF SNAIL HABITATS AND THEIR PHYSICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 

The habitats of Siagnicola bulnnoides techella in the Gulf coast 
prairie are of two types—semipermanent ponds and temporary pools. 

The semipermanent ponds retain water well into the summer and 
often throughout the year. They are represented by roadside exca¬ 
vations, sloughs (fig. 2, A), and well overflows. Because of the open 
wat('r on one side and the dry bank on the other, both of which serve 
as barriers to the snails, the habitable region of the semipermanent 
pond is confined to the narrow^ margin of shallow water and the wet 
mud on the bank. 

The temporaiT pools contain water only wlnui precipitation exceeds 
evaporation sufficiently to produce an accumulation of surface water. 
The types of pools in this group are of both natural and artificial 
origin. Natural depressions include marshy areas, shallow drainage 
courses, and numerous other low places known as hog wallows (fig. 2, 
/?), in which water collects. Artificial pools arise from any land use 
that leaves an uneven surface, the principal causes being excavations, 
worn pasture roads, cowpaths, hoofprints, wagon or implement 
tracks (fig. 2, C), and cultivated fields that are permitted to revert to 
pasture without being properly leveled. The temporary pools, with 
their sparse vegetation and extensive soil-water peripheries, provide 
a much more favorable environment for snails than do the semi¬ 
permanent pools. This fact is demonstrated by the data in table 1. 
Semiperrnanent pools included in a study made in Brazoria County, 
Tex., during essentially the same period and on similar types of soil 
had a much higher percentage of juvenile snails than did the tem- 

E orary pools, indicating that a large proportion of the snails had died 
efore reaching maturity. 

Marshy areas resulting from overflows of wells have the shallow 
water and exposed mud of the temporary pools and the duration of the 
semipermanent ponds. 









Figure 2. —Types of habitats of Stagnicola huUmoides techella in the Gulf coast 
prairie of Texas: A, Slough of semipermanent type in which the narrow, flat 
banks (lower right) support large numbers of snails, whereas the steep banks 
(upper right) are without snails. B, Shallow surface depressions known as 
hog wallows, indicated in the photograph by the numerous areas of darker 
vegetation, constitute a large portion of the area. C, Wagon tracks and other 
depressions in this bottom-land pasture increase its danger as a snail habitat 
during the wet season. 
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Table 1, —Proportions of juvenile and adult Stagnicola bulimoides techella in semi¬ 
permanent and temporary pools in Brazoria County, Tex. 


Semipermanent pools 

Temporary i)ools 

Date of collection 

j 

Snails 

collected 

Proportion of— 

Date of collection 

Snails 

collected 

i 

Proportion of— 

Juvenile 

snails 

Adult 

snails 

Juvenile ! Adult 
snails j snails 

1941: 

July 15__ 

July 3D.. . 

Aur. 18.. 

Sept. 17,. .. , 

Sept. 26.... 

Ninnher 

221 

550 

400 

720 

336 

Percent 

62.7 
69.3 

57.8 

98.5 

83.6 

Percent 

37.3 
30.7 
42.2 

1.6 

16.4 

1941; 

July 30_ 

Aug. 14.. 

Aug. 19. 

Sept. 26__ 

Sept. 29.... 

Number 
163 
360 
600 
220 ! 
320 

Percent 

28.8 

4.4 

42.0 

10.9 

41.8 

Percent 
71.2 
95.6 
58.0 

89.1 

58.2 


The two types of habitats have many physical similarities, par¬ 
ticularly in type of soil and source of water. The pH of the water in 
the area studied ranged from 7.1 in certain well overflows to 8.4 in 
some of the temporary pools on alluvial soils. In g(uieral, temporary 
and semipermanent pools originating from rainwater were less alkaline 
on the black prairie soils than on the red alluvial soils. The hydrogen- 
ion content of the water appeared to have no influence on the distri¬ 
bution of the snails. 

Temperatures in and around pools fluctuate greatly, depending on 
the season, time of day, amount and density of shade, and degree of 
exposure. Variations in temperature resulting from the last-men¬ 
tioned factor ai’e shown in table 2. The table also shows that during 
the summer months exceedingly high daytime temperatures prevailed 
in the shallow water and on the soil, whether wet or dry. 

Table ^.—-Summer temperatures recorded in 2 types of habitats of Stagnicola 
bulimoides techella, in southern Texas under conditions of both drought and mois¬ 
ture 


I 

I TtMuperaturo of*- 


Type of habitat j 

T>ate 

1 

Air 

1 

1 Saturat- 
Shallow j ed rnud 
water [at water’s 
j edge 

Dry 
j soil 

1 

Low; well protected_ ____ 

Flat; fully exposed....... 

i 

I/June 26, 1940 
!Uuly 7, 1941 
/July 18, 1941 
\Sept. 26,1940 

oy 

91.4 

89.6 

93.2 

77 

op. 

^F. 

146. 3 

102.5 

117.5 
100.4 

100.4 

102.2 

102.2 

105.8 




LIFE HISTORY 

Egg masses of Stagnicola bulimoides Uchella are deposited most fre¬ 
quently on the wet mud at the water’s edge or in the shallow water 
along the margin of the pool. In aquaria, egg masses have appeared 
more often on the exposed wet mud than in the water. Their size 
varies gi'eatly, ranging from. 2.5 to 12 mm. long by 1.8 to 4.2 mm. 
wide. The number of eggs counted in 36 masses ranged from 9 to 
50 each with a mean of 22 eggs per mass. 
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Hatching of the eggs may occur as soon as 6 days after oviposition 
during the summer when the temperature is high. The young snails 
are about 0.6 mm. long when hatched and live on the saturated mud 
at the water^s edge (fig. 3). Of the large numbers of eggs incubated 
in the laboratory, relatively few failed to hatch. 

Growth of the young snails is very rapid when nutrition and 
moisture are favorable. Sexual maturity, which occurs when the 
shell reaches a length of about 4.5 mm., is attained as early as 14 
days after hatching. Reproduction begins as soon as the snails 



Figure 3, —Juvenile and adult snails on the wet mud and in the shallow water 
of a much-used and barren herd pen. 


reach sexual maturity and may continue 3 to 7 months, depending 
on environmental conditions. 

To determine the course of the life cycle of the snails in the field, 
including the number of generations and the time of the year when 
they occur, 102 collections in 40 localities, including more than 
32,000 individuals, were made for a period of 2 years. The percent¬ 
age of juveniles in the population for each month is shown in figure 4. 
As indicated by the figure, the June population is predominantl,y 
juvenile. Owing to the usual disappearance of the water from the 
habitats at this time, the young snails estivate in the soil during the 
period in which the pools are dry. Most of the old snails die without 
entering the soil. This fact was clearly demonstrated in a study of 
the snail population in one pool in southern Texas. A collection 
made on May 9, 1940, after the pool had dried, showed that most of 
the snails dead on the surface of the soil were adults (table 3). On 
October 30, after the water had reappeared in the pool, the surviving 
population was predominantly juveniles. Growth was rapid and 
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Table 3. —Percentage of juvenile and adult Siagnicola bulimoides iechella in the 
population (both living and dead) shortly befo-^e and immediately after estivation, 
which extended from May 9 to October SO, 1940, in a pool in southern Texas 


Date (1940) 

Snails 

collected 

.Iiiveniles 

Adults 

Apr. 11 ~ ... . __ . .....j 

Number 

226 

38 

942 

398 

Percent 

57. 5 

8. 0 

98.4 

37.5 

Percent 

42.5 
92.0 

1.6 

62.5 

May 9_____ -___ 

Oct. 30________ 

Nov. 14_________ 

i 


the population quickly passed from one of juveniles to one of adults, 
as shown by the percentages of each on November 14. 

As indicated by the data in figure 4, obtained from extensive studies, 
mass oviposition takes place by the first of the year and the adult 
snails disappear for the most part. Thus, the longevity of the spring 



Figure 4.- —Seasonal distribution of Siagnicola bulimoides iechella in the Gulf coast 
prairie of Texas in 1940 and 1941. Pools were dry during July, August, and 
September 1940. 


generation is about 6 months. The January population consists of 
a new generation of juvenile snails that originated from the June 
generation. These snails develop rapidly, oviposit, predominate in 
the population for a short time as adults, and then die, having lived 
about 6 mouths. Thus, under field conditions the general trend is 
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two distinct generations annually with some overlapping of reproduc¬ 
tion. This condition exists whether the years be dry, as in 1940 when 
the pools were without water from June until the last of October, or 
very wet, as in 1941 when water persisted in them throughout the 
summer. 

That the snails are capable of living much longer than the usual 6 
months is shown by the fact that one individual survived in the labora¬ 
tory for 25.5 months. This specimen was kept in a battery jar 
containing about 3 inches of mud to which water was added once 
monthly and permitted to remain 2 to 7 days, when it w^as drained off. 
The jar was kept in an open shed or in the laboratory, where it was 
protected from direct sunlight. When the soil began to dry, the snail 
burrowed into the mud where it remained until water was added. 
Both growth and reproduction occurred to a limited degree under these 
conditions. 


EGG PRODUCTION 

Since Stagnicola bulimoides techella is hermaphroditic, the entire 
population is capable of producing fertile eggs. This fact, together 
with the short juvenile stage and the long period of fecundity, accounts 
for the occurrence of a large population of snails in a habitat in a 
remarkably short time when tne physical and nutritional conditions 
of the environment are favorable (fig. 3). 

In the present studies, as shown in table 4, four laboratory-raised 
S, bulimoides techella began ovipositing 14 to 17 days after hatching 
and continued for 84 to 211 days, the average production being 
5,112 eggs. Individual production ranged from 3,274 in 94 days to 
6,479 in 129 days of laying time. The number of eggs was relatively 
low at first, rose to the maximum, and then decreased. A shortage 
of food in the aquaria resulted in a decrease in the number of eggs. 
The addition of food was reflected in a return to the previous number. 
Under favorable circumstances, the period of active oviposition may 
be as long as 7 months. 


Table 4. — Egg-prodveiion data for 4 laboraiory-reared Stagnicola huliinoides 
techellaj hatched Afap 30, 1940 



S ^ 
n .2 

c5 

Number of eggs deposited during— 


JS 



! 

1 

bo 

W) 1 

« 1 

1 

Snail 

No. 

M a 

05 O 

i 

July 

a 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total eggs 

Date of deal 

Age 

Period of 
position 

>. 

1 

-o 

2 1 

a 

bC 

3 

o 

Mean daily 
masses 

Mean eggs 
mass 

1.. 

3_ 

June 17 
June 16 

274 

1471 

1,296! 1,056 
860 1,561 

2,942 

1 716 

912 



Nu7n- 
ber 1 
6,479 
3,274 

Oct. 31 
Sept. 17 

Days 

152 

109 

Days, 

129 

94 

Num- 
ber 
50.2 
34.8 

j 

INum-' Num¬ 
ber 1 ber 
303 2.3 

202: 2.1 

Ntim- 

ber 

21.6 

16.3 

4.. 

June 14 

176| 

956 1,42411,9171 

288 

545 

46i 

6,766 

Jan. 10 

226 

211 

27.3 

414 

2.0 

13.9 

6_ 

June 17 

214 2,308 2,099 

! 309 




4,930 

1 Sept. 9 

100 

84 

68.7 

258 

3.1 

19.1 

Total or 
average L* 

811 

i ! 

5,408 6,140 6,884 

1 1 1 

1,200 

546 

461 

20,449 



518 

39.6 

1 

1177| 

2.3 

17.4 


1 Weighted average. 
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EFFECT, ON SURVIVAL, OF DESICCATION AND UNFAVORABLE 
TEMPERATURES 

Since temporary pools are the principal habitats of Siagnicola 
bulirno'ldes iechella in the Gulf coast prairie of Texas, drought con¬ 
stitutes the most important single factor operating against th(!se 
snails. Whenever evaporation exceeds precipitation sufficiently 
long, as it normally does during the sunmn'r (fig. 1), the shallow, 
temporary pools slowly become dry, leaving the snails exposed to 
desiccation. No inclination is shown by the snails to follow the 
receding water, hut protection against drying is sought by burrowing 
into the wet mud where they remain until the pool is restored by rains. 

To determine the effect of drought on the survival of the snails, 
collections were madii on June 26 and September 27, 1940—about 
2 and 5 months, nispectively, after the pool had gone dry—from a 
habitat where a large population had existed. The snails were* 
colh^cted from tAvo adjacent plots, each 1 m. square and approximately 
6 cm. deep. The soil was removed in definite layers, kept separate, 
and washed through a scu’ies of fine screens to determine the vertical 
distribution, of the snails and their survival. The i*esults are showm in 
table 5. The numbers of specimens lying on the surface' and in the 
first ceuitimeter of soil w^ere about equal in both plots. Those lying 
on the top w^ere* dead, whereas more than 10 pe'rcent of those found in 
the loose, uppe'r soil were alive despite its drym'ss and high tem¬ 
perature. Although fewer snails w'ere found in the lower strata, more 
of them w^ere alive. The hdhal effects of drought in the habitat 
app(‘ar to be immediate j-ather than cumulative, since the number of 
snails surviving in the soil at th(^ end of the summer was about equal 
to that prc'sent shortly after the pool had dried. The data show, 
therefore, that th(‘ snails, having once entered the heavy, clay soil, 

'I'ahle 5.— Vertical (Hslribiition and survival of Stagnicola hulimoides techella 
in the soil of a natural habitat during drought 


PLOT I.-COLLECTIONS MADE .JUNE 2fi, 1940 1 


Soil stratum No. 

Thickne.ss 
of stratum 

Tempera¬ 

ture 

Prose nf 

Snails 

.\live 


CeniimeteTS 

°F. 

Number 

Nu mber 

Percent 

1.. . . .I 

20 i 

146.3 

34 ! 

0 

0 

2. .... .. _ 

1.0 

105.« 

36 1 

4 

11.1 

3____ _ 

2.5 

99.5 

4 1 

2 

50 

4____ . _ 

2.5 

0) 

0 j 

0 

0 

Total-, ____ 



74 

6 

8. 1 








PLOT 2.-~COLLECTIONS MADE SEPTEM BER 27, 1940 < 


1... 

20 

100.4 

31 

0 

0 

2_____ 

1.0 

86 

25 

3 

12.0 

3....... 

2.5 

81.5 

14 

4 

28.5 

4.-...... 

2.5 

(*) 

2 

1 

.50. 0 

Total___ _ ... 



!' 

8 





[ 


1 11.1 


1 60 days after pool had gone dry. 

2 Surface of soil. 

2 No record made, but temperature would b<‘ 2® to 3® lower than for stratum 3. 
* 160 days after pool had gone dry. 
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are capable of withstanding at least 5 months of drought and summer 
temperatures of at least 105° F. However, the soil may be wet from 
time to time by sporadic summer rains, some of which may be very 
heavy. 

Adult snails are capable of withstanding long periods of desiccation 
when protected from the direct rays of the sun. Specimens collected 
from pools in the field and kept in aquaria for 3 weeks were then 
placed in a dry, open dish in an unheated room, where they lived 
from March 19 to June 25, a period of 98 days. Another lot of large 
snails collected from the surface of drying soil, the orifices of which 
weie filled with mud, was exposed to desiccation under the same 
conditions as those mentioned above. These snails lived from 
March 15 to August 20, a period of 158 days. 

Although freezing temperatures occur in the Gulf coast prairie, 
they are of short duration and usually not severe, the lowest on 
record at the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, Substation 3, 
Angleton, Tex., being 10° F. S. bulimoides techella continued to be 
active during this period, and no evidence of death was observed as 
a result of low temperatures. To determine further the ability of 
the snails to withstand low temperatures, adult specimens were put 
in a finger bowl C/Ontaining water, placed in the ice box, and kept 
there for 33 days except tor short periods, when they were taken 
out to ascertain whether they were alive. All the time that the 
snails were in the ice box, the wat(^r in the dish was covered with ice. 
No deaths occurred until the water in the dish was allowed to freeze 
solid, when most of the snails succumbed within a few hours; none 
survived more than a day. 

Since the eggs of S. bulimoides techella. are deposited on the moist 
mud at the water’s edge or in shallow water, they arij exposed to 
desi(5cation as soon as the pools begin to dry in the spring. That 
the eggs do not survive the summer drought is shown by the results 
of collections made in a j)ool immediately after a drought of 5 months’ 
duration (table 3). Four days after the snails had emerged from the 
soil, 98.4 percent were juveniles. Of 942 snails collected, the smallest 
individuals were 1.5 mm. long, whereas the length of newly hatched 
snails is only 0.6 mm. T^vo weeks later, only 37.5 percent of the 
population were juvenilesi. Furthermore, the survival of eggs sub¬ 
jected to the lethal action of the sun’s rays for 5 months and to soil 
temperatures of as high as 146.3° F., is unlikely. 

Estivation is not limited to drought conditions only but may occur 
in pools containing water when the temperature becomes unfavorably 
high. Tn one semipermanent habitat where large numbers of snails 
were observed, none could be found 2 weeks later w'hen the temi)era- 
ture of the saturated mud and shallow water reached 100.4° and 
102.2° F., respectively. After a rain and lowered temperatures, the 
original population reappeared in its former proportion of adults 
and juveniles. 

DISSEMINATION 

No evidence of lateral migration by Stagnicola bulimoides techella 
has been obtained. As already stated, these snails do not follow 
the receding water in the habitats, and so accumulate in large num¬ 
bers in the remnants of the pools. Lateral movements do occur, 
however, but they are passive on the part of the snails. Usually they 
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take place during the riinolT of high water resulting from the heavy 
and prolonged rainfall that frequently inundates tlu^ country. When 
the habitats are covered with dec'p water, the snails often ris(» to 
the top, where they cling invert(‘d to the under side of the surface 
film of the water. The gentle flow of the water through natural 
drainage and the movements of wind disseminat(‘ them over wide 
areas. 

The main cross-country drainage ditches constitute another means 
of disseminating the snails. Well overflows that empty into these 
drainage ditches form pools where the snails breed throughout the 
year. These places become the sources of infestation for pastures 
below and the drainage ditches become the avenues of distribution 
whenever sufficient rani occurs to produce a flow of water in them. 
Likewise, drainage ditches, the bottoms of which are improperly 
aligned, catch and retain water and fonn favorable habitats for the 
snails from which they may be carric^d downstream. 

NATURAL INFECTION WITH THE LIVER FLUKE 

Natural infection of Stagnicola hulimoides tecJuMa with Fasciola 
hejHitica was found to occur throughout the year. Of 16,276 snails 
dissected during 1941 from pastures where infected cattle ranged, 
83, or 0.0051 percent, were found to be infected. The highest rate of 
inf(‘ction occurred in the fall and winter of 1941, which followed a 
very wet surnnK'r. The monthly rate of infection ranged from 0.07 
percent in May to 6.2 percent in November. In one temporary pool 
where conditions for snail growth and parasitism were ideal, the rate 
of inf(*ction was 2.9 percent on October 28 and 6.6 percent 1 month 
later, whereas only 0.32 and 1.6 percent were infected on December 19 
and Januaiy 14, i942, respectively. No infection was found in snails 
in an juljacent semipermanent habitat (fig. 2. A) that harbored a 
larger population of snails and that was accessible to the same cattle 
as the temporary pool. Sinitsin (15) I’c^ported 4 percent, of Stagnicola 
hulimoides teclulla in the vicinity of Houston, to be infected 

with the liver fluke. He did not state, however, whether this involved 
the general population or a restricted one. 

SUMMARY 

Before effective measures against the liver fluk(? of cattle and sheep 
can l)e formulated, a knowledge of the bionomics of the lymnaeid 
snail that serves as its intermediate host is essential. A study of the 
literature shows that the bionomics of the various lymnaeid snails 
that serve as the intermediate hosts of the liver fluke throughout the 
world varies according to the species involved and the conditions 
under which they live. 

The Gulf coast prairie of Textis, which is in the upper part of the 
Gulf coast region of that State, is a uniformly flat and low area with a 
mild, moist climate, and heavy, clay soils that are poorly drained. 
These conditions provide a favorable habitat for Stagnicola bulimoides 
Uchella, the common intermediate host of the liver fluke in the United 
States. Consequently, field and laboratory investigations in this 
area were made in 1940 and 1941 to studjy the principal types of 
habitats, the life history of the snails, their reproduction, dissemi¬ 
nation, and related subjects. 
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The study showed that the snails live in the temporary and semi¬ 
permanent pools that are scattered over the entire area. The pools 
are generally only slightly alkaline in reaction and have extensive 
soil-water peripheries where the snails live. 

The life cvcle of S. bulimoides techella follows a rather well-defined 
pattern with two generations annually. One generation occurs in 
midwinter and the other late in the spring. When the habitats 
become dry in the spring or early in the summer, the young snails 
estivate in the soil until the fall rains. Development of the snails 
is rapid under favorable conditions, being as short as 20 days from 
egg to egg. The adult snails usually die when about 6 months old, 
after the period of reproduction. 

Under laboratory conditions, the snails were found to remain alive 
as long as 25.5 months, during which time standing water was present 
in the acparium for 2 to 7 days oidy at the beginning of each month. 
The snails are capable of withstanding periods of desiccation as long 
as 5 months under field conditions when estivating in the soil or when 
exposed in an open dish in the laboratory. The lethal effect of drought 
on the snails when the pools become dry is immediate rather than 
cumulative. 

Egg production of individual snails is high. They have been found 
to produce as many as 6,479 eggs during a life span of 5 months and 
a laying period of 129 days. The snails surviving the summer drought 
are predominantly juveniles; they emerge from estivation when the 
fall rains restore the pools, develop rapi<lly, and oviposit. The snails 
do not migrate, but they may be distributed widelv by water during 
periods of heavy rainfall when the country is inundated. 

The mean infection with liver fluke of 16,276 snails dissected during 
one year was 0.0051 percent. In one temporary pool the rate of 
infection in the latter part of November was 6.6 percent. 
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A STUDY OF DORMANCY AND GERMINATION OF SEEDS 
OF CERCIS CANADENSIS' 

By Michel Afanasiev 

Associate horticulturist Oklahoma Agricultural Experirnent Station 

ANATOMY OF THE SEED 

The seed of redbud (Cercis canadensis L.) is of the albuminous type. 
It has a very ttiin but strong seed coat, a considerable amount of 
perisperm and endosperm tissue, and, at the time of maturity, a wed- 
developed embryo (fig. 1). 

The seed coat (a), ranging in color 
from light tan to dark brown, is com¬ 
posed of small, thick-walled cells 
impermeable to water. These cells 
are cylindrical in form with the long 
axis perpendicular to tlie surface 
of th(‘ seed, and are commonly re¬ 
ferred to as Malpighian cells. The 
perisperm (6), found immediately 
under the seed coat, is composed 
of fairly small, thick-walled cells. 

Unlike those of tlie endosperm, 
these cells are arranged in more 
or less regular rows, both radially 
and tangcMitially. The endosperm 
cells are thin-walled and irregular 
in shape and arrangement (c). The 
presence of a distinct perisperm in 
tree sc^eds is rather unusual, this 
tissue being normally either entirely 
absent or so similar in structure 
to the endosperm that it can hardly 
be differentiated from it. The ma¬ 
ture embryo (d), occupying the 
c(*ntral cavity of the endosperm, 
is about 4 mm. long with cotyle¬ 
dons 2]2 to 3 mm. wide. In a ripe 
seed it is fully developed, and all its 
parts are completely differentiated. 

The seed is oval in form, some¬ 
what flattened, and is borne in 
a pod varying in length from 6 to 
8 cm. 

In Oklahoma the seed ripens at the end of August or the beginning 
of September, but remains on the tree throughout the winter. While 
still on the tree the seeds are subject to injury and destruction by 

I Received for publication May 26, 1943. The work covered in this paper is part of an investigation 
carried on during the previous 4 years. (Bankhead-Jones research project) at the Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station, at Stillwater, Okla. 
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weevils. When collected in the late fall or winter the seeds were 
invariably worthless, being heavilv infested with insects. In nature 
the seeds which escape injury and fall to the ground usually remain 
dormant for several years. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Seeds of the redbud used in this investigation were either collected 
in Oklahoma (lots 39-0, 39-B, 39-C, 40, 41), mostly in the vicinity of 
Stillwater, or purchased from a commercial seed dealer in Boston, 
Mass. (38-A, 38-B). A few experiments, chiefly for the verification 
of the original results, were performed with seeds collected in Kansas 
(39-K). With the exception of a few small lots collected between 
June 28 and August 25 of 1939 and used for the specific purpose of 
determining some properties of immature seeds, all seeds were col¬ 
lected when completely ripe. 

Seeds after being collected and air-dried for several days w(‘re 
stored in glass or metal containers, usually at a temperature ranging 
between 35° and 50° F. Germination tests, as a rule, were carried out 
on moist cotton in Petri dishes. However, in some instances indicated 
in the text, the seeds were tested also in soil, either in flats or in the 
nursery seedbeds; and in a few cases, tests were made in Erleiuneyer 
flasks as described elsewhere in this paper. Only sound seeds were 
used in all tests. These were easily separated from the decayed, 
empty, or otherwise poor seeds after a treatment with concentrated 
sulphuric acid followed by washing and soaking seeds in cold water. 
Poor seeds failed to absorb water in large quantities and usually re¬ 
mained thin and shriveled, while sound seeds imbibed water freely 
and swelled to several times their original volume in 8 to 12 hours. 

The stratification medium used throughout the investigation was 
granulated peat moss purchased from a chemical coinpajiy in Kansas 
City, Mo. When storage at low temperatures was needed, the samples 
w'ere held either at 57° to 45° F. in an electric refrigerator or in a cold 
room in w^hich the temperature varied irregularly from 35° to 53° F. 
with an average of 44°. 

It is estimated that more than 50,000 seeds of redbud were used 
during the investigation. 

CAUSES OF DORMANCY AND SEED TREATMENTS 

CAUSES OF DORMANCY 

Two factors are responsible for delayed germination of redbud 
seed. One is restriction of the intake of water caused by the nature 
of the seed coat, a characteristic very common in seeds of legumes 
(^, 9)} Another lies in the embryo, which fails to grow even when 
the seed absorbs a large quantity of water. Several samples of 
sound fully swollen redbud seeds remained under germinative condi¬ 
tions in the writer’s laboratory for as long as 716 days without germi¬ 
nating, Dormancy of the embryo is responsible for the failure of 
fully swollen seed to germinate. Excised embryos kept under condi¬ 
tions favoring growth usually exhibited phototropism and geotropism, 

* Itali/c numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 420. 
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produced chlorophyll, but failed to grow and produce seedlings. 
Only in a few instances have excised embryos been observed to grow 
to a considerable size (2). Fiom the practical point of view, red¬ 
bud embryos should be considered dormant and the seed treated 
accordingly. 

SEED TREATMENTS 

Two separate pioblems are involved in forcing the germination of 
redbud seed: (1) Modification of the seed coat in order to permit 
absoj-ption of moisture which is necessary for afterripening; and (2) 
afterripening of the seed. The treatment of redbud seeds prior to 
germination does not differ from that of other seeds having similar 
causes of delayed germination. 

The impeirneable charachu* of the seed coat can be modified by 
any of the three methods commonly used on the so-called ‘Tiard” 
seeds in commercial and (‘xperimental wurk (8, 12, 13). The standard 
treatment of seeds with concentrated sulfuric acid (sp. gr. 1,842) 
proved to be particularly effective, and once the requirement for 
any one lot had been determined, acid treatment was us(‘d throughout 
tln^ pej-iod of inv(‘stigati()n whenever the seed coats had to be made 
perm(‘able to water. As would lie expected, individual lots of seeds 
varied somewhat in the intensity of acid treatment required. No 
attempt w'as made to standardize the temperature at wdiich tlie 
treatments w'eie carried out. The temperature varied between 70° 
and 85° F. 

At the beginning of the investigation, the optimum period of acid 
trcMitrnent was determined by germination tests of seeds tr(‘at(*(l for 
various periods. Later, however, the ability of treated seed to absoib 
water and the freedom from injury of treated seed w'ere used as the 
criteria of tht‘ propi^r huigth of the treatment. ITndertreated se(‘ds 
when plac(‘d in water do not absorb it and their volume remains 
unchanged. Overtrc'ated se(‘ds, on tlu^ other hand, absorb w^ater 
freely and swell to several times their original volume, but also exhibit 
(hdinite sign of overtreat.nient in the form of ^‘burned off,” light- 
color(Hl spots appearing on the seed coat (fig, 2). Correctly treated 
s(M>ds when ])lac(Ml in water swell markedly in 8 to 12 hours, yet their 
coats remain smooth and intact. Ownng to a certain degree of 
stiuctural variation in secel coat of the same species, it is impossible 
to determine a ‘^perfect’' treatment for any lot of seeds. Any treat¬ 
ment that will render every S(ied permeable to w^ater wnll result in 
overtreating at least a few of the seeds. Table 1 show^s the propor¬ 
tions of swollen and ‘‘spotted” (injured) seeds caused by treatment 
with concentrated sulfuric acid followed by soaking in water. 


Table 1. —Proportion of swollen and injured seeds caused by acid treatment of 
various lerkgths of time; lot 39 ~K 



Not 


Acid-treated for-- 


Condition of st'eds 






treated 

10 minutes ' 

1 

20 minutes 

30 minutes 

40 minutes 

60 minutes 


Percent of seeds swollen -. 

0 


60 

100 

](K) 

100 

Percent of .seeds “spotted”_ 

0 

6 

15 ! 

36 

8.6 

90 









Figure 2.—Redbud seeds after various periods of sulfuric acid treatment followed 
by shaking in cold water for 24 hours (lot 39-0): A, Neither treated nor soaked; 
/i, not treated but soaked in water; C, acid-treated 10 minutes; D, acid-treated 
20 minutes; B, acid-treated 40 minutes. 

In deterniining the optimum period of treatment the question arises 
as to whether it is more desirable to obtain permeability in all seeds 
and have some seeds overtreated or to leave part of the seeds with the 
seed coats still impermeable to w^ater but avoid as much as possible 
the injury to the seed coats from overtreating. It should be stated 
that a slight injury to the seed coat does not afi’ect the soundness of 
the kernel or interfere with the aftempening and germination of the 
seed, although more serious injury may pave the way for its decay 
and ultimate destruction. The shortest period of treatment that 
causes all seeds to absorb water does not usually result in a critical 
injui-y to any of the seed and should therefore be considered as the 
optimum. 

The needed length of treatment as determined by the ability of seed 
to absorb water can be ascertained in a few hours. The optimum 
treatment of each lot used in this investigation was found by treating 
small lots of seed for from 10 to 60 minutes. Seeds less than 1 year 
old responded best to treatment for from 25 to.30 minutes. With the 
lengthening of the storage period between the time of collection and 
the time of treatment (age), the response of the seed to acid treatment 
became slower. The most effective treatment (30 minutes) during 
the first winter after collection was not sufficiently long when applied 
to the same lot of seed after a storage of 15 months, as is indicated by 
the accompanying tabulation: 


optimum period of acid 

Lot No. treatment-minutes 

38- B_ 30 

39- K_ 25 

39-0_._ 30 

38”B (after 15 months of dry storage)___45 


Hot or boiling water was another medium that was effective in 
rendering the seed coats permeable to water. Only a small portion of 
the seeds of lot 38-B soaked in water heated to 180° F. were made 
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permemble to water, whereas submerging them in boiling water for 
minute, K minute, 1 minute, and 2 minutes resulted in absorption 
of water by 62.5, 86.5, 97.5, and 97.5 percent of the seeds, respectively. 
Seeds of the same lot properly treated with concentrated sulfuric acid 
(30 minutes) responded 100 percent to the treatment (table 2). 

Table 2. —Comparative effectiveness of hot water and sulfuric acid treatments on 
permeahility of seed coat to water, lot 86- B 


Tn'alriH'nt 

Percent of 
seed sw’ollen 
after 35 days 

Percent germination after indicated 
day;-: in stratification 


in stratifica¬ 
tion 


21 

35 

BoiliriK water, }4 minute .. . 

fi2. 5 ! 

0,5 

12. 0 

28. 5 

BoilinR water, lij minute __ 

Sfi. 5 

I 1. 5 

20.0 

44.0 

Boiling water, 1 minute . . ... 

97.5 

! 2.5 

18. 0 

47.0 

Boiling water. 2 minute.s 

97.5 i 

4,5 

0. 5 

4.5 

minutes_ _ . 

100.0 1 

4,0 

m. 5 

1 83. 0 

Hot water (180° F.) ____-. 

Few' ] 

0 i 

0 

J.O 

' Stratitied 28 days. 

Use of boiling water evtui for 1 

or 2 minute's has nt'ver givtai as 


favorable germination rc'sults us did the treatment with concentrated 
sulfuric acid. Although boiling the seed for minute or lei-;s did not 
sufficiently modify the sc^ed coats in all seeds, boiling for 1 or 2 minutes 
damag(‘d embryos in at least some of the sec^ds. ijcngthening tho 
pcu-iod of boiling-water treatment from K to % minute or to 1 minute 
increased the percentage of seeds reiuh^nal permeable to watc'r as well 
as th(} hnal pcu-centage of germination. Boiling the sc^ed for 2 minutes 
reduced germination markedly. Attempts to modify the seed coat 
by ether, which was found to Ire (^ffc'ctive in increasing the pr'.rcentage 
of g(‘rmination of S(H>ds of Robinia pseudoacacia (.9), prov(‘d to be 
uusuc.cessful with redbud. Mechanical scarifi(;ation was highly 
effective on rcMlbud when each individual serai was scratched, crackral, 
or sandpap(?r(*d. No mass treatment of seeds by a mechanical scarifier 
was tried. 

Since the impermeability of tin; seed coat to water is not th(^ only 
cause of the d(4aycd germination of redbud seed, modification of seed 
(ioat alone is not sufficient to break its dormancy complet(‘ly: strati¬ 
fication of tho seed is also necessary. 

Many thousands of seeds of several crops were subjected to strati¬ 
fication during this investigation. The results of sevrm sraies of 
tests (typical for the redbud seed) are presented in table 3. The 
stratification requirements of individual lots varied considerably, as 
did those of individual seeds of any one lot. Yet despite these varia¬ 
tions two definite conclusions concerning stratification requirements 
of redbud seeds appear to be justified. 

(1) All seeds of redbud must complete afterripening and cannot be 
forced to germinate unless previously kept under conditions favoring 
this process. Stratification at 35^ to 45° F. favors afterripening. 

(2) A stratification period of 5 to 8 weeks at 35° to 45° F. is re¬ 
quired for the completion of afterripening of 90 percent or more of 
seeds in practically all instances. In individual cases, germination of 
more than 80 percent was secured after less than 4 weeks of stratifica¬ 
tion (lots 38-B and 39-0) and in one lot (38-B) the seeds germinated 
to the extent of 94 percent after only 22 days of stratification. 
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Table 3, —Effecl of the length of the stratification period on afterripening of acid- 
treated ' seeds of redbud 


Percent germination in lots~> 


Days in stratification 



1 38-A 

1 38-B 

I 38-B, 

1 38-Bj 

1 39-K 

1 39-0 

1 39-C, 

0__ 





0 

0 

0 




4.0 

0 









15 0 

4 0 


8___ 


28.0 






Jl_ 



4.0 

3.0 




14__ __ 







10 (1 

15 . -.-... 


50.0 

4.0 

3.0 




21_ _ 





42.5 

60.5 

13.0 

22_ _ . ... 


94.0 






26,. .. .. ... _ 

40.0 


10.0 

17.0 




28..... .. .. 





79.5 

83.0 

22.0 

29_____ 

70.8 

88.0 






3(1__ _ ___ 



14.0 

11 0 




35 . ..- . 

50.0 

96.0 

34.0 

34. 0 

97.0 


31.0 

40... . 



26.0 

50. 0 




42 . ... - .-.- 





99.0 


80. 0 

46_ ____ 


92.0 

65.0 

89.0 




49, ..... 







90.0 

.50 . ____ 



84.0 

95.0 




55 _-_ 

47.0 

8 i .() 






56____ 

100 . 0 

88.0 



. 100.0 

96. o' 


60.. 



88.0 

95.0 




63.. -.. 





99.5 

96.0 


64.. 







.97.0 

65.... 



53.0 

72.0 




70.... 



23. 0 

60.0 

98.5 

.94.5 


75..... 



16.0 

45.0 




80 ... 








81....... 



56.0 

86.0 

■ 1 



84.. .. 








86 . . 



57.0 


99.0 

97.0 


«1.-. 





KMl.’o 

99.' 5 


92..... 1 , . 




■ . . . ... 1 



93.. ....1 


9.0 1 

.i.o'i 




98.... 


i 


' i 

100 . 0 ! 


100 . ... . ... 


'' ' '“'i 

3 , 0 ''' 

_ 1 



105. ... 

I 

1 

1 

1 

' 99.5 i 



' Seeds treated 25 or 30 niinutes according to lh<» requirement of individual lots. 

»'Phe dates in 1939 on which first germinal ion tests were started for the dilTc'rent lots follow • 
38-B, Mar. 15; HS-Bi, June 27; 38-June 27; 39-K, Nov, 10; 39-0, Nov. 10; 39-ri, Oct 4 


:i8-A, Feb. 27 


Exti'Hsion of tlic stralification period for a few wt'eks beyond that 
needed for tlie eompletion of afterripeniiig doe.s not seem to interfere 
seriously with the ability of the seed to germinate. Therefore it 
appears safe to delay planting of afterripened seed should such delay 
become necessary. The only two samples of seeds in which gennimi- 
tion was reduced with the extension of the stratification period were 
those stiatified on June 22, 1939 (lots SS-B, and 38 -B 2 ). Since germi¬ 
nation of afterripened redbud seed is adversely affected by extremely 
high temp(>rature (see table 7), it is very probable that this factor 
was responsible for the reduction in germination of seeds of these lots 
rather than the extension of stratification beyond the period 7 to 9 
weeks, at which time genninatioii reached its maximum. Germina¬ 
tion tests of these two lots were carried on into the late summer when 
the temperature in the laboratory often exceeded 90° F., whereas the 
temperature of germination of other lots varied between 70° and 85°. 

In addition to the sulfuric acid and stratification method of ger¬ 
minating redbud seeds, various other “forcing” methods and agents 
were tried. A summary of these treatments and of the results obtained 
IS presented in table 4. J or the purpose of comparison, seeds stratified 
after a treatment with sulfuric acid are also included in the table. 
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None of the treatments were so effective in afterripening of redbud 
seed as the combination of proper sulpuric acid treatment and strati¬ 
fication. 

Tabi.e 4 .—Effect of various treatments on afterripening and germination of redbud 

seeds: lot 38-B 



Highest germination 

'I'reatTnent 

Percent 

Period 
in days 


0 

716 

HjHOi 30 niinutPs . . . .. . _ . . ... _ 

10.0 

365 


l.O 

90 

Hj80< 30 niimitos and Oj 100 i»ere«*nt for 7 days- - --- 

0 

‘ 7 

H 2 iSO< 60 minutos, followed hy freezing for 21 days _____ _ 

0 

> 18 

HiSOi 30 minutes, followed by stratification at weekly alternations of temperature 

35°-75°. . . ____ . 

3.0 

50 

lljSO 60 minutes, and concentrated HNOs, 1 minute... . .... . 

25.0 

24 

Hj80« 15 minutes, followed by stratification for 36 days ('41° F.) . _ 

' 46.0 

18 

HjSO^ 30 minutes, followed by stratification for ,35 days (41° F.)___ _ 

96.0 

8 

inSOi 60 minutes, followed by stratification for 36 days (.50° F.)____ 

29.0 

39 

U 3 SO 4 00 minutes, followed by stratification for 27days and soaking ini :5,000 formic 
acid for 20 hours . ... ..... .. . 

,38.0 

15 

n jSOi 60 minutes, followed by stratification for 27 days and soaking in 1 ; 5,000 NaOH 
for 20 hours ...... . ...... . 

56.0 

15 

Boiling water 2 minutes followed by stratification for 35 days f41° F.).... 

4.6 

33 


• In oxypon. 
' All dead. 


Substitution of freezing for stratification not only failed to bring 
about afterripi'iiing but actually injured the seed. Injury to the 
embryo caus(‘d by mistreatment, mishandling, or by application of 
certain chemicals always became evident in a few days after the seeds 
were placed under conditions favoring germination. The loss of 
viability of injured seeds manifested itself first in a rapid development 
of fungi on and around the seeds and then in a complete decay and 
destruction of the aff(‘ctcd seeds. 

Use of concentrated nitric* acid to supplement sulfuric acid treatment 
caused germination of 25 percent of seeds without stratification but 
damaged the remainder of tlie lot. Application of weak solutions of 
formic acid and sodium hydroxide markedly hastened germination as 
compared with the application of H 2 SO 4 alom^, and increased the total 
percentage of germinated seeds. Germination of seeds not treated 
w ith sodium hydroxide was 29 percent as compared to 56 percent for 
seeds soaked in sodium hydroxide for 20 hours. Increasing the 
oxygen concentration of the air to 100 percent did not produce as good 
germination results as stratification, although it had a very pro¬ 
nounced stimulative effect on germination of afterripened seeds, as 
will be shown later. 

An attempt was also made to hasten afteripening in stratification by 
holding acid-treated seeds in pure oxygen before placing them in 
stratification. Such treatment not only failed to bring about the 
desired result but actually lowered germination. After 6 weeks of 
stratification, 98 percent of seeds not treated with oxygen had ger¬ 
minated while seeds held for 24 hours in pure oxygen prior to stratifica¬ 
tion germinated to the extent of only 36.5 percent (table 5). A similar 
effect of the increased oxygen supply on afterripening has been 
observed in the case of red cedar seeds {3, 10), 
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Table 5. —Effect of vitamin Bi and pure oxygen on afterripening 


Percent germination after stratifi¬ 
cation for— 


Treatment 



2 weeks 

1 

4 weeks 

6 weeks 

Hj80<, SOminutes; vitamin B>, 24 hours; stratification... 

18.0 

38.6 

99.5 

HsSOi, 30 minutes; pure oxygen, 24 h(mrs; stratification--- 

2.0 

0.5 

36.5 

njSO4,30 minutes; soaking in water, 24 hours; stratification... 

1 

15.5 1 

27.6 

98.0 


In view of frequent claims of the extraordinary stimulative effects 
of vitamin Bi on plant growth, a few tests to obtaixi information as to 
its value were carried out. One of these dealt with the effect of the 
vitamin on aftei ripening. Seeds of lot 39-C, after being treated for 
30 minutes with concentrated sulfuric acid, were soaked for 24 hours 
in a solution containing 4 mg. of vitamin Bi in a liter of water. After 
the completion of the treatment the seeds were stratified and the rate 
and degree of afterriperiing w^ere compared with those of seeds which 
were treated with sulfuric acid and then stratified without being 
soaked in the vitamin solution. In each test germination of vitamin- 
treated seeds was slightly higher than that of untreated seeds (table 
5). The differences in total germination, however, were too small to 
be significant. 

MICROCHEMICAL TESTS 

Observations on stored food and three oxidizing enzymes in the seed 
were made by means of the following tests and reagents: Protein- 
biuret reaction, fats-Sudan IV; reducing sugars-Fluckiger reaction; 
starch-iodine potassium iodide solution; oxidase-alcoholic solution of 
gum guaiac; peroxidase-alcoholicj solution of gum guaiac and 3-perc(^nt 
solution of hydrogen peroxide; catalase-3-percent solution of hydrogen 
peroxide neutralized with calcium carbonate. 

Afterripening of redbud seed is accompanied by or consists of a 
number of chemical and physical changes within the seed, more or 
less like those found in other seeds (f, S, 5, 10), Microchemical tests 
made on dormant redbud seed revealed large quantities of protein 
and fats, both in the endosperm and the embryo. Protein was 
particularly abundant in the cotyledons. Fats were abundant in the 
tips of the cotyledons and in the endosperm, yet present also in the 
radicle and the hvpocotyl. Neither starch nor sugars were detected 
in a dormant seed. Oxidase was absent or inactive but the presence 
of peroxidase and catalase ^ was easily detected 

The embryo of a dormant seed is slightly acid (pH 6.7). The mois¬ 
ture content of an air-dry dormant seecf including the seed coat is 
equal to approximately 10-10.5 percent of the fresh weight of the 
seed. 

The microchemical tests at various stages of afterripening and during 
germination were made on seeds after 2, 4, 6, and 8 weeks of stratifica¬ 
tion preceded by treatment with concentrated sulfuric acid. Further 
statements pertaining to the changes in the amounts of various sub¬ 
stances in seeds are based on the changes in the intensity of the re- 


* Changes in catalase activity were determined quantitatively and are discussed later. 
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actions brought about by the application of proper reagents. A simi- 
mary of the changes resulting from afterripening and germination is 
presented in table 6. 


Table 6.— Summary of various changes within the redbud seed as a result of 
afterripening and germination 

(Differences in number of crosses indicate relative changes in the amount of individual substances] 


state of seed 

Pro¬ 

teins 

Fats 

starch 

Reduc¬ 

ing 

sugars 

Oxi¬ 

dase 

I*erox- 

idase 

Cata¬ 
lase » 

pH 

Moisture 

content 

(p(‘rcent 

fresh 

weight) 

Dorniant •_ 

XXX 

XX 

None 

None 

X 

None 

11.25 

6,7 

51.0 

Stratified 2 weeks_ 

XXX 

XX 

None 

None ! 

! X 

X j 

13.5 


55.0 

Stratified 4 weeks _ 

XXX 

X 

None 

1’race 

! X 


17.0 

0.3 

55.8 

Stratified ti weeks_ . 

Seed germinated in .stratifl- 

XXX 

X 

None 

^rrace 

X 

X ! 

18.0 

0. 2 

57.4 

eation after H weeks_ 

XX 

X 

XXX 

X 

j XX ; 

XX j 

23.4 

6.5 

63.5 


‘ After sulphuric acid treatment and 24 hours of soaking. 

2 Cubic centimeters of O 2 evolved from 5 cc. of J 1202 in 10 minutes per 0.1 gm. of dry material. 


As afterripening progressed the amount of proteins and fats de¬ 
creased markedly, particularly the latter. However, after 6 weeks of 
stratification there still was a fair quantity of both in the endosperm 
and much protfun in the embryo. Fats were still present in cotyledons 
and in the radicle but had disappeared from the hypocotyl. 

The presence of reducing sugars was detected in seeds after 4 weeks 
of stratification. At that time sugars appeared in the cotyledons and 
in the radicle but were absent from the endosperm. The first appear¬ 
ance of reducing sugars in the endosperm was notfjd after 6 weeks of 
stratification, and even then only in very small amounts in the area 
adjacent to the embryo. 

After 2 weeks of stratification oxidase appeared in the cotyledons, 
along their inner edges. After 4 weeks it became active throughout 
both the endosperm and the embryo. Peroxidase and catalase in¬ 
creased continuously throughout the period of afte.rripening. The 
reaction of the kernel changed from the original pH of 6.7 in a dormant 
seed to 6.3, 6.2, and 6.5 after 4, 6, and 8 weeks, respectively, of strati¬ 
fication. As a result of sulfuric acid treatment and soaking overnight, 
the moisture content of the seed increased from 10.3 percent to 32.6 
percent of the weight of fresh material. Further soaking of the seed 
at room temperature (for a total of 24 hours) raised the water content 
of the seed to 51.0 percent. During 6 weeks of stratification, moisture 
in the seed remained more or less constant, fluctuating between 54.3 
and 57.4 percent. 


GERMINATION 

MICROCHEMICAL CHANGES 

Germination is accompanied hj a sharp increase in moisture content 
of the seed, further reduction in the amount of proteins and fats, 
increase in the amount of reducing sugars and in the activity of oxidase, 
peroxidase, and catalase, a slight reduction in the acidity of the embryo, 
and a sudden appearance of a large quantity of starch (table 6). 
Starch is abundant in the cotyledons, the outer part of the hypocotyl, 
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and in the tip of the radicle, although some appears also in the endo¬ 
sperm. 

TEMPERATURE 

Germination of afterripened redbud seed takes place at a rather 
wide range of temperatures, from 33° to 100° F., and probably even 
higher. Tests to determine the range of germination temperature and 
the optimum temperature were conducted on a total of 3,200 seeds, 
one-half of which, after being treated with sulfuric acid for 30 minutes, 
were stratified at 41° F. for 6 weeks and the other half for 8 weeks. 

Table 7 presents a summary of the progress of germination of 16 
samples of seed (200 each) placed and kept in germinators at various 
temperatures, from 33° to 100° F. 

Tablk 7.~ Gerviination of redbud seeds as affected by teynperature . 


Gormiuation temperature (° F.) 

Percentage germinations i after— 

2 days 

4 days 

6 days 

8 days 

33^,......... .. 

0 

0 

0.7 

0.7 

42“.........- 

.2.') 

.25 

1.7 

1.7 

48°..... ... 

.50 

3. 75 

15.5 

24.0 

60“.-..... 

25.2 

55.7 

84.2 

91.0 

70“.. .... 

72.2 

91.2 

96.5 

96.6 

80“-..... .- . ... 

87.5 j 

90.7 

91.2 1 

91.2 

90“....... -. 

90.6 

92.0 

93.0 j 

93.0 

100“....... 

29.0 

45.5 1 

50.5 

63.7 


1 Average of 2 samples, one stratified for 6 weeks, the other for 8 weeks. 


Within the range of 33° to 90° F. the rate of germination was 
directly affected by the temperature. Two days after the seeds had 
been set in germinators, 90.5 percent germinated at 90° while germi¬ 
nation at 48° and below was less than 1 percent. After 4 days, 
germination of more than 90 percent was obtained at 70°, 80°, and 
90°, and after 8 days more than 90 percent of the seeds germinated 
also at 60°. At 100° germination rose from 29.0 percent in 2 days 
to 53.7 percent in 8 days. The total germination (in 8 days) was 
highest at 70° (96.5 percent), although at that temperature it pro¬ 
ceeded more slowly than at 80° or 90°. The temperature of 70° 
appears to be the optimum for germination of redbud seed. It hap¬ 
pens to be the most favorable temperature also for growth of small 
seedlings. At a temperatm’e of 60° and below seedlings grew more 
slowly than at 70°, although they apparently remained normal and 
sound. At a temperature of 80° and above, a certain degree of dete¬ 
rioration was evident among the seedlings. This was particularly 
evident at 100° at which temperature many of the seedlings rotted 
and others assumed an unhealthy abnonnal appearance. 

OXYGEN 

Although afterripened redbud seeds germinate freely and rapidly 
in the noraial atmosphere, and even under water when air is bubbled 
through it, an increase in the oxygen content of the atmosphere or 
the addition of it to water had an exceptionally stimulative effect on 
germination. Whereas germination of well afterripened seeds under 
normal conditions may be expected to be completed in a period of 
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6 to 8 days, afterripened seeds kept in pure oxygen were observed 
to germinate to the extent of 100 percent in 2 days. 

In the investigation of the effect of oxygen on germination, a 
sample of seeds was placed in a cheesecloth bag suspended in a flask 
filled with pure oxygen. A few cubic centimeters of water were left 
at the bottom of the flask to prevent drying of the seeds and to pro¬ 
vide the necessary moisture for germination. Another sample was 
placed in 100 cc. of distilled water through which oxygen was bub¬ 
bled at the rate of 20 bubbles per minute. Checks for these treat¬ 
ments were a standard germination set-up (Petri dishes with moist 
cotton) and a sample of seeds placed under water. The original 
intention was to keep the seeds under treatment for 2 days and then 
to transfer them to the normal conditions of gennination for compari¬ 
son of their behavior with that of normally handled seeds. However, 
at the end of the first day, 1.5 percent of the seeds serving as a check 
in a I^etri dish had germinated, while germination of seeds held in 
pure oxygen was 71.5 percent. At this time the seeds were removed 
from the oxygen flask and placed in moist cotton in a Petri dish in 
normal atmosphere. One day after this transfer germination of the 
oxygen-treated seeds rose to 90 percent while that of untreated seeds 
was only 13.5 percent. In a similar experiment carried out prior to 
the one just discussed, afterripened seeds kept in pure oxygen for 
48 hours germinated 100 percent during that period as compared 
with 18 percent germination of seeds held in the normal atmosphere 
(table 8). 

Table d>~- Germination of afterripened seed under the influence of variations in 
the oxygen content of air and water 


CorcontaKc* germination i after 


"I'n'atment 



1 day 

2 days 

3 days j 

4H hours ill HK) pcrcit-nt oxygem.. 

Check (normal atmosphere). . 

} 

7..,, 

i,.'. 

(( 

/ K)0.0 

1 18.0 

90.0 

13.5 

0 

92.0 



24 hours in 100 percent oxygen__ __ 


Check (normal atmosiihere)... _ _ _ 


Set in nonaerated water. .. 

h 

Set in water with O 2 bubbling through_ .... . . 

j 




4 (lays 


tm.5 
90. 5 


0 


5 days 


97. 5 
94.0 

0 


> Days from the time of setting of the exper 


imeut. 


Bubbling oxygen through water in which afterripened seeds were 
placiHl had nearly the same effect as keeping the seeds in pure oxygen. 
Under these conditions germination of 92.0 percent was secured in 
2 days, ho germination took place among the seeds kept con¬ 
tinuously unde.r nonaerated water. 

VITAMIN Bi 

While treatment of nonafteriipened seed with vitamin Bi might 
have had a slight stimulative effect on the process of afterripfuiing, 
the vitamin applied to afterripened seed was found to be entirely 
ineffective in stimulating germination. Afterripened seeds treated 
for 24 hours with a vitamin Bi solution of 4 mg. per liter germinated 
almost at the same rate and to the same extent (95.5 percent) as the 
seeds tliat were not treated (97.5 percent). 
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EFFECT OF DRYING ON AFTERRIPENED SEEDS 

Dul'ing a normal procedure of afterriperiing, planting, or other 
handling of seeds, there is always a chance for them to dry more or 
less. Accidental drying of afterripened seeds may in some instances 
reduce germinability, throw seeds into a state of secondary dor¬ 
mancy (3), or even destroy their value completely bv reducing their 
viability (7). Knowledge of the effect of drying on afterripened seeds 
seems to be of practical importance, suggesting the degree of care to 
be exercised while handluig, storing, or shipping them. 

Sixteen hundred seeds treated 30 minutes with sulfuric acid and 
kept in stratification for 55 days were placed in the laboratory at 
75° to 85° F. and allowed to dry. From time to time samples of the 
seeds were tested for their ability to germinate. The results, pre¬ 
sented in table 9, show that drying for 6 days had no effect on the con¬ 
tinued ability of an afterripened embryo to resume growth. After 
10 days of drying, germination fell off from the original of 96 percent 
to 90 "percent, but wdien dry storage was extended to 30 days germi¬ 
nation was reduced to 78 percent. Further extension of the dry 
storage to 60 and 90 days low^ered germination to 4 and 6 percent, 
respectively. 


Table 9. —Effect of drying of afterripened seedb ^ on their ability to germinate 


Perccut of dry storage 
(days) 

Porcent ger¬ 
mination 

Moisture 
content after 
drying (per¬ 
cent of total 
weight) 

Period of dry storage 
(days) 

I\‘rcont gor- i 
mi net ion 

Moisture 
eouteril after 
drying (per¬ 
cent of total 
weight) 

0 (check). 

96 

56.4 

10 __ 

90 

10.2 

] 

98 

6.2 

30 

78 

11.7 

2 ... 

94 

6.9 

60___ 

4 

11,£1 

4.... 

6 .... 

92 

98 

7.7 

9.0 

90.. 

6 



» All seeds treated 30 minutes witji concentrated sufJurlc acid, then stratified 66 days. 


A sharp decline in the germination ability of afterripened seeds kept 
dry for 60 and 90 days was not caused by an additional loss of moisture 
Under conditions of dry storage (temperature 75° to 85° F.) moisture 
equilibrium in seeds was reached after 24 hours of drying. Continued 
exposure of seeds to a temperature of 75° to 85° beyond that period 
resulted in an increase in moisture content of the seed which was 
probably due to the increase in the humidity^of the surrounding 
atmosphere. 

Drying afterripened seeds in an oven affected the viability of the 
seeds in various degrees, depending not only on the temperature of 
drying but also on the moisture content of the seeds at the time when 
the seeds were placed in the oven. When partially dried, redbud 
seeds were able to withstand considerable heat. In this investigation, 
seeds dried at room temperature for 4 days with moisture content 
reduced to 7.7 percent of the total eight of the seeds lost in viability 
f»’om the original of 96 percent to 81 percent after being exposed to "a 
temperature of 167° for 2 days. 

The ability of partially dried seeds to withstand abnormally high 
temperatures is not uncommon. The present technique of seed ex¬ 
traction of coniferous species involves the use of dry kilns in which 
the temperature is raised to 110° and 120° F. {IJf). 
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CATALASE ACTIVITY 

Catalase determinations in redbud seed were made by the method 
desciibed by Davis (4) and adopted since by many other workers for 
measuring the activity of this enzyme in plant tissues. During the 
present investigation the entire seeds rather than kernels were tested 
for catalase activity because it is extremely difficult, if at all possible, 
to separate the seed coat from the perisperih. The amounts of various 
substances used in each catalase test were as follows: Water, 12 cc.; 
3-percent solution of hydrogen peroxide, 5 cc.; plant material (seeds), 
approximately 600 mg.; CaCOa to equal the weight of plant material; 
and a pinch of pure quartz sand. In the following discussion catalase 
activity is expressed in terms of the number of cubic centimeters of 
oxygen evolved from 5 cc. of hydrogen peroxide in 10 minutes per 
0.1 gm. of dry material of the seeds. 



Figure 3.—Relation between degree of afterripening and catalase activity in 
redbud seed. Catalase activity is expressed in terms of cubic centimeters 
of oxygen given off in 10 minutes by C.Ol gm. of dry material. 


Catalase activity was determined in dormant dry seeds, seeds 
treated with concentrated sulfuric acid and soaked overnight, and 
seeds kept in stratification for various periods of time under conditions 
favoring afterripening. To obtain a good representative sample of 
the entire lot, 75 seeds were used in each test. On the days on which 
the tests were run, samples of seeds were placed in germinators 
to determine the degree of afterripening and the readiness of the seeds 
to germinate. The results of these tests are given in table 10 and 
figure 3. 

Catalase activity in stratified redbud seeds increased with after¬ 
ripening from 11.25 in dormant seed to an average of 17.95 in seeds 
more than 90 percent of which had completed their afterripening. 
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Table 10.— Catalase activity and afterripening during stratification lot 38-B 


Period of stratification (days) 

Lot 38-Bj 

Lot 38-Bi 

Catalase * 

Germination 

Catalase * 

Germination 

0..-........ 

11.26 

0 

11.25 

0 

6 ..... .-----.-.... 

13.26 

0 

14.86 

4.0 

11 ____-__ 

11.20 

3.0 

12.36 

4.0 

16______ 

1.3.50 

3.0 

13.00 

4.0 

20 - .. .. . 

12.80 


14.90 


25...-----.-.... 

1.5.00 

17.0 

14. .30 

10.0 

30.....-...-. 

17.00 

11.0 

17.30 

14.0 

36.. . ..-.. 

18.05 

34.0 

17. .55 

34.0 

40.. .. . . 

18.00 

50.0 

18. 30 

26.0 

46__-.. -_____ 

17.50 

89.0 

16.70 

55.0 

60_ __ - _ _ 

18.60 

95.0 

17.65 

84.0 

56 __ _ -.- _ _ 

1 18.85 

81.0 

17. 50 

47.0 

60 - _ _ __ 

18.25 

96.0 i 

17.6.5 

88.0 


J All seeds treated for 30 minutes with eoncentrated 

> Catalase activity expressed in terms of the number of cubic centimeters of oxygen evolved in 1(1 minutes 
by 0.1 gra. of dry material. 


The increase was very gradual, not entirely uniform, and not strongly 
correlated with the increase in germination. This suggests one of 
two possibilities: either catalase activity is more or less independent 
of the progress of afterripening, its intensity being simply controlled 
by the same external factors and in the same direction (though at 



1939 


Figure 4. —Catalase activity as affected l)y the maturity of redbud seed. At 
the time of the two last tests (Augu.st 25 and Septemb(;r 11) the seeds were ripe. 

different rates) as the afterripening; or, if changes of catalase activity 
are a part of the afterripening, they precede some other changes that 
are necessary for the completion of afterripening. The writer is 
inclined to consider the changes in catalase activity as a part of after¬ 
ripening because of the close interrelationship between this and other 
processes on which the progress and the completion of the afterripen¬ 
ing depend. Whether the relationship between catalase activity and 
the progress of other phases of afterripening is constant under all 
conditions and for all lots of seeds is, of course, open to question, 
Considerably more work is needed along this line. 
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In the course of the investigation catalase activity during the 
ripening process was also studied. Samples of seeds from a single 
plant were collected and catalase determinations made on various 
dates from June 28, 1939, to September 11 of the same year. On the 
former date the seeds were small, green, and soft. The two last 
tests (August 25 and September 11) were made on seeds which ap¬ 
peared to be completely ripe. The assumption that the seeds were 
ripe during the last two tests is substantiated by the results of catalase 
determinations, which showed that catalase activity attained a certain 
degree of stability. 

As was expected (11), catalase activity fell off shaiply witli the 
ripening of the seed. At the time the seed reached maturity catalase 
activity was less tlian one-seventh of what it was 2 months earlier 
(fig. 4). 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Delayed germination of seed of redbud {Cercis canadensis L.) is 
caused by the impermeability of the seed coat to water and by the 
dormancy of the embryo. 

The seed coat can be rendered permeable to waiter by any of the 
standard treatments used with ^Tiard-coated’’ seeds; namely, soaking 
of seed in concentrated sulfuric acid, hot water or boiling water bath, 
and mechanical scarification. The optimum treatment with sulfuric 
acid was of 30 to 35 minutes’ duration 

Extension of the storage of ripe dormant (unstratified) seeds to 
15 months resulted in the lengthening of the required period of acid 
treatment from 30 to 45 minutes. 

Stratification of acid-treated seed at low temperature (35° to 45° F.) 
was found to be effective in afterripening. The average period of 
stratification causing afterripening of not less than 90 percent of 
seeds varied between 5 and 8 weeks. 

Holding aftcrripened seed in pure oxygen for 24 or 48 hours resulted 
in a marked increase in the rate of germination. 

The optimum germination temperature of aftcrripened redbud 
seed was 70° F. Some germination occurred at a temperature as 
low as 33° F. Germination at 100° F. was slow and the seedlings 
produced and grown at that temperature either became unhealthy 
and abnormal in appearance or rotted completely. 

Vitamin B] had no appreciable effect either on afterripeuing or 
germination 

Ten days of dry storage of fully afterripened seed at 75° to 85° F. 
reduced the ability of the seed to germinate from the original of 96 
percent to 90 percent. 

Catalase activity increased during the progress of afterripening. 

Catalase activity decreased steadily during the late stages of 
ripening of the seed. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND SURVIVAL UNDER OUTDOOR CON¬ 
DITIONS OF EGGS AND LARVAE OF THE COMMON 
RUMINANT STOMACH WORM, HAEMONCHUS CON- 
TORTUS' 
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Assistant zoologist, Zoological Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, Agricultural 
Research Administration, United Stales Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

Pasture rotation has long been one of the measures recommended 
for the control of roundworm parasites of sheep and other ruminants. 
This method of control must be based on a knowledge of the length 
of time that pasture previously occupied by parasitized ruminants 
should he rested before susceptible animals can be grazed on it with¬ 
out danger of acquiring nematode parasites. To obtain this knowl¬ 
edge, the period of survival of the free-living stages of these neiliatodes 
must be known. 

Studies that have been made on the free-living stages of the common 
stomach worm, llaernonchus contortusy an important and widespread 
parasite of sheep and other ruminants, are of two major groups, 
namely, (1) those concerned with the effects of various environmental 
factors on the eggs and larvae under laboratory and field conditions 
and (2) tliose having to do with the survival of infective larvae on 
pastures. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Ransom (7) ^ found that ‘The eggs and newly hatched embryos 
possess little powers of resistance, and many die if subjected to 
freezing or drying,’^ whereas infective larvae exposed outdoors in 
feces during the winter survived repeated freezing and thawing for 
12 weeks and were also resistant to drying for 35 days. 

Veglia {9) reported the results of both laboratory and field experi¬ 
ments on the survival of the eggs and larvae of llaernonchus contortus. 
This author found that under lal>oratory conditions temperatures 
between 68° and 95° F. favored the development of eggs in cultures, 
whereas at 46° only 30 percent of the eggs had reached the second 
larval stage after 21 days, and at 32° all the eggs were killed after 
48 hours. Exposure of the eggs to 32° or 39° for 24 hours, followed 
by a return to 75°, killed many of them. Temperatures above 95° 
became increasingly unfavorable to the development of the eggs, 
but infective larvae resisted temperatures of 122° for about 2 hours, 
108° for a maximum of a month, and 32° for 6 to 7 months. Drying 
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prevented the development of eggs and larvae and killed infective 
larvae within a few days under laboratoiy conditions. However, eggs 
containing embryos resisted drying in air better than did eggs in the 
early stages of development. Although moisture was necessary for 
the development of eggs and larvae in cultures, an excess of moisture 
inhibited their development. Infective larvae, however, survived 
well in water. 

The effects of sunlight and moisture on the survival of eggs and 
larvae outdoors were also studied by Ve^lia. Some of the experiments 
were conducted under artificial conditions; for example, cultures of 
feces were kept under a glass jar or were watered at regular intervals 
to reduce drying. From the results of these experiments the following 
inferences were made. Constantly warm and moist or cloudy 
weather was favorable to the development of a majority of the eggs, 
but constantly warm, dry weather, such as occurred during peu-iods 
of drought, was unfavorable. Constantly dry, cold weather, expecially 
if the temperature fell to freezing or below for long uninterrupted 
periods, killed both eggs and larvae. No definite information was 
available on the effe(?t of variable weather. A high percentage of 
t'ggs and freshly hatched larvae were killed if the first 2 days after 
their deposition on soil w^ere dry and warm, or even when the first 
day was cloudy, provided the soil was also dry. On the other hand, 
if the feces were dropped after a heavy rain, numerous eggs survived, 
especially in grass, even if the first day was sunny and warm. The 
nature of the pasture and that of the .soil itself were factors to be 
considered. Most of the eggs passed by infected animals failed to 
reach maturity. 

The results of Vt'glia’s experiments were frequently ch'seribed in 
general terms, such as “few laiwae .survived .In other instances the 
percentages of eggs or larvae surviving or dead were given without 
the initial or final numbers involved, so that it is difficult to determine 
whether a sufficiently large number of eggs or larvae was used on 
which to base conefusions. 

Guberlet (4) found larvae of H. contorius alive after 4 to 5 months 
in soil and feces cultures. He also found 30 larvae in a pool of w^ater 
ill an infected pasture but gave no further details. 

Mcinnig (6) found that the preinfective stages of H. contorius 
were not resistant to drying, but infective larvae when air-dried 
indoors survived for a maximum of 4^ months and when exposed to 
the sun in a mixture of mud and water they survived about 2}i months. 
Outdoors, the infective larvae survived for as long as months on 
grass and clay soil artificially kept moist from below and sheltered 
from direct sunlight, but survived less than 11 weeks when exposed 
on black clay Boil and grass to dry summer conditions in the Union 
of South jMrica. Data on temperature, humidity, and number of 
larvae initially used or recovered were not given. 

Bozevich (1) noted that some larvae exposed on soil to natural 
weather conditions were alive after 7 months. Eggs refrigerated indoors 
at ““2.2° C. (28° F.) in soil cultures were killed in 6 to 8 hours, depend¬ 
ing on the soil type. First-stage larvae in similar cultures were dead 
after 28 hours, whereas second-stage larvae were dead after a week 
at0°a (32°F.). 

FaUis (3) found that all eggs of H, contorius died after exposure 
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to —10"^ C. (14*^ F.) for 3 to 6 days, whereas the controls, incubated 
at room temperatures, hatched. 

Taylor {8) made observations on the longevity of various strongy- 
loid larvae from sheep, rabbits, and horses, the larvae having been 
placed on grass grown in boxes and kept in an open field. He found 
that the majority of the larvae recovered from the grass died within 
the first few weeks of exposure and that only a small proportion re¬ 
mained alive for more than 63 days. Since his experiment with sheep 
parasites dealt with an unspecified mixture of trichostrongylid larvae, 
it is not possible to utilize his results in attempts to control any 
particular species. 

Kauzal (J), in a brief progress report on work done in Australia, 
stated that very short periods of desiccation in sunlight were fatal 
to eggs of both H, coniortus and IHchostrongylus spp., and that some 
days of continuous rainy or cloudy weather were necessary for the 
development of a higli proportion of larvae of either species. He also 
reported that the survival period of infective larvae, when exposed to 
desiccation, is less than previously supposed, and that a rest of 1 to 2 
months during periods of continuously dry weather may serve to free 
a pasture completely of larvae of 11. coniortus. 

From the foregoing survey of the literature it is apparent that 
previous work on the development and survival of eggs and larvae of 
H. coriortm under laboratory or field conditions has been concerned 
mainly with the discovery of the maximum period of survival under 
various conditions and, wdth the exception of Veglia’s w^ork, these 
studies have been primarily qualitative^. A quantitative study of the 
rates of development and survival of the various free-living stages 
under the ijdluence of natural weather conditions is described in the 
present paper. This work W’as carried on at the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Beltsville Research Center, Beltsvillc, Md. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Experimental infections wdth Haemortchus coniortus were maintained 
continuously in young rams that had been raised free of nematodes, 
except for occasional infections with Strongyloides papillosus. These 
rams w’^t're kept indoors in concrete-floored pens that were cleaned 
daily. Their feces were collected in cloth bags, held firmly against 
the hindquarters of the sheep by a cloth harness. Each bag was 
emptied daily into a pail used exclusively for a particular sheep. 

For use in an experiment, the pellets passed during the previous 
24-hour period were finely ground in a mortar. The entire mass was 
then thoroughly stirred, and sixteen r)0-gm. samples were weighed out. 
Twelve samples were exposed outdoors as described below and the 
remaining four samples were used as controls. The control samples 
were put into separate, covered pint jars and kept at room temperature 
in a dark closet. A modified Stoll dilution egg count was also made. 

The experiments, totaling 30, were performed from August 16, 1939, 
to October 29,1940. The first six experiments were begun from 5 days 
to 2 weeks apart, but after the sixth, they were begim 2 wrecks apart 
except for a gap between experiments 28 and 29. Each experiment 
was made as follows: 

A sandy loam was treated with steam in a closed box to kill any 
free-living or parasitic nematodes that might be present. Samples of 
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this heated soil showed no nematodes when examined. Twelve 
unglazed flowerpots, about 8}^ inches high and 8 inches in diameter at 
the top, w^ere filled with the soil to within IK* inches of the top and were 
then planted with seeds of Italian ryegrass {Lolium mvMiflorum) at the 
rate of about 1.7 gm. to each pot. This grass was raised either in the 
laboratory or outdoors, depending on the season, to a height of about 
3 to 4 inches. The pots were then buried in the ground so that the 
soil inside and that outside the pots were at about the same level, 
leaving a rim of about IK inches to prevent the feces, eggs, and larvae 
from washing away. The pots were placed in groups of four in three 
different locations—full sunlight, partial sun and shade, and full shade. 
In order to maintain these exposures, the pots were moved to various 
locations during the year as the sunlight and shade shifted. Those 
pots exposed to partial sun and shade received sunlight until about 
noon and shade in the afternoon. After a week in these positions, to 
permit the soil moisture and temperature to approach those of the 
surrounding soil, the pots were infected with the twelve 50-gm. 
samples of feces, which were evenly distributed over the surface of the 
pots at the base of the grass. 

After a given period of exposure outdoors, a pot from each of the 
three locations was taken into the laboratory and examined to obtain 
information on the survival of the eggs and larvae. The grass was 
clipped as close to the soil as possible, placed in a beaker, and left 
covered with water for 24 hours, after which the w^asliings were ex¬ 
amined for the presence of larvae. The feces and the surface layer of 
soil were scraped up, weighed, and a maximum of 100 gm. was put 
into the Baermann apparatus. To obtain better sampling of tlie soil 
in the pot successive l-inch layers of soil were removed, weighed, 
stirred, and a 100-gm. sample from each layer was put into the 
Baermann apparatus. At least the top 3 inches of soil and in most 
cases the entire contents of the pot were thus sampled. 

The specifications and use of the Baermann apparatxis employed in 
the present experiments have already been given by the writer (2). 
After 48 hours, samples of about 50 to 60 cc. were drawn from the 
apparatus and examined. When few larvae were present in the 
sample, all were counted; otherwise they were counted by a combina¬ 
tion of subsampling and dilution methods. Since previous experi¬ 
ments indicated that few dead larvae would pass through the Baer¬ 
mann apparatus and be found in the 50- to 60-cc. sample, the dead 
larvae found in the Baermann samples were considered to have died 
after going through the apparatus and were added to the number of 
live larvae found at the time of examination. In most experiments 
the live larvae outnumbered the dead ones. For comparison, only the 
live larvae in the control cultures were counted. 

One of the four cultures raised as controls in the laboratory was 
examined at each interval by a combination of dilution and sub- 
sampling methods. The feces and the larvae on the walls and cover 
of the culture jar were washed into a calibrated beaker and diluted 
to a known volume of feces and water. After this mixture had stood 
for several minutes to permit the dried larvae to revive, it w^as stirred 
vigorously and a subsample was taken from it. At least three, and in 
most cases mur, subsamples were taken from each suspension. From 
the number of larvae in these subsamples the total in 50 gm. of feces 
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was calculated, and the average of the four controls was then used for 
comparison with the total number recovered from the pots after 
exposure outdoors. 

The presence of viable but still unhatched eggs after a given period 
of exposure was determined by salt flotations on samples of feces taken 
from each pot at the time of collection. Moving tadpole or embryo 
stages within the eggs wc^e the test signs of viability. In addition to 
these examinations, the hatchability of eggs after exposure late in the 
fall, in the winter, and early in the spring was determined. In the 
ninth to twenty-first experiments, 5-gm. samples of feces were taken 
from each pot after exposure and cultured in the laboratory in Syracuse 
watch glasses resting in a covered water trap. After an interval of at 
least a week, the contents of the watch glass and water trap were 
^vamined for live larvae. 

Air temperatures were measured with a U-type combination maxi¬ 
mum-minimum thermometer hung 4 feet above the ground on the 
north side of a tree trunk. It was read each morning, except on 
Sundays and holidays, and reset. Measurements of the temperature 
immediately under the surface of the soil exposed to full sunlight 
or full shade near the pots were begun in June 1940. Rainfall data 
were obtained from a station located at the Beltsville Research Center 
about 1.3 miles from where the experiments were conducted. The 
gage at this station was read about 9 o'clock each moniing. 

SURVIVAL OF THE EGGS 

VIABILITY OF EGGS AS DETERMINED BY SALT FLOTATIONS 

Of the samples from 360 pots examined by the salt flotation method, 
44, or 12 percent, in 13 experiments contained viable eggs. These 
positive experiments were subdivided into 2 groups according to 
whether they were exposed, during the first period, to mean maximum 
temperatures above or below 70° F. The low-temperature group 
included experiments 9, 10, 12, 17, 19, 20, 21, and 30; the high-tem 
perature group, experiments 3, 4, 6, 25, and 28. Further details of 
these ex]ierinients are given in table 3. The results of the salt-flotation 
examinations are given in table 1, which indicates that unhatched eggs 
do not remain viable outdoors for more than 13 to 20 days. Within 
this interval of 20 days, maximum temperatures below 70° favor the 
longer persistence of viability of eggs than temperatures above 70°. 


Table 1. —Viability oj eggs of Haemonchus contortus after outdoor exposure as shown 
by their recovery in salt flotations 


period of exyio.sure (days) 

Total pots 
examined 

Pots containiTiK viable epes 
after exposure to mean maxi¬ 
mum temperature— 

Viable eggs 
based on 
total num¬ 
ber ex¬ 
amined 

Below 70® F, 

Above 70® F. 

3.j. . 

Number 

m 

90 

90 

90 

24 

Ntimber 

14 

14 

2 

0 

0 

Number 

12 

2 

0 

0 1 
0 

Percent 

39.8 

17.2 

2.8 

0 

0 

6.. . . .. 

13. 

20... .. 

27..... 
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HATCHING OF EGGS IN LABORATORY CULTURES AFTER OUTDOOR EXPOSURE 

Of a total of 150 laboratory cultures in 13 experiments (Nos. 9 to 21), 
after outdoor exposure 18 cultures from 6 experiments contained some 
live larvae. In these 6 experiments the mean maximum air tempera¬ 
tures ranged from 39° to 70° F. during the first 13 days of outdoor 
exposure. The results of the 18 positive cultures are given in table 2; 
further details of the experiments, in table 3. 

In table 2, the total number of eggs in each pot that could hatch into 
larvae was computed from the number of larvae hatching in the cul¬ 
ture from that pot and added to those for the other two pots to obtain 
the total number of eggs surviving a given outdoor exposure in an 
experiment. For comparison with the controls, this total was divided 
by three times the number of larvae found in parallel control cultures 
as given in table 3. 

The data in table 2 show that eggs do not hatch after exposure to 
mean maximum temperatures below 70° for more than 6 days. 
Furthermore, of the 13 experiments that were made, the proportion of 
e|jgs that hatched after outdoor exposures of 3 or 6 days, by comparison 
with the number that hatched in the controls, was very low in 6 ex¬ 
periments and negative in 7. 


Table 2. —Effect of 'previous outdoor exposure on hatching of Ilaemonchus contortus 

eggs in 6* experiments 


EAporiment No. 

Larvae in 
control 
cultures 

Eg(?.s hatching in laboratory cultures, compared with those 
in controls, after exposure of--- 

3 days 

0 days 

13 days 

20 days 

27 days 


Number 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

0 ...... 

242,260 

1.7 

0 




10.... 

(10,300 

.8 

0 

0 

0 


12 ... . .. 

.30fi, 400 


.07 

0 

0 

0 

17..... 

324,760 


.005 

0 

0 

0 

20.. ... 

150,(100 


.3 

0 

0 


21 .... . 

105.7.60 

.3 ‘ 

0 

0 

0 * 









DEVELOPMENT OF LARVAE 

The effect of outdoor exposure in various locations on the develop¬ 
ment of the eggs, as determined by the percentages of larvae recovered 
from the pots, is shown in table 3, The larvae recovered after 3 or 6 
days^ exposure were mostly preinfcctive, whereas those exposed for 
loiiger periods were mostly infective. 

The total rainfall for the several periods of exposure was calculated 
by somewhat different methods. Since Veglia (9) concluded that the 
soil moisture as well as the weather during the early days of exposure 
affected the survival and development oi the eggs, some method of 
taking this first factor into account was necessary. As no means of 
measuring soil moisture directly was available, the amount of rain¬ 
fall on the pots during the 7-day outdoor conditioning period was 
taken as a rough but practical indicator of the soil moisture at the time 
of exposure of the eggs. This 7-day total was added to that for the 
first 3-day period of exposure to obtain the rainfall data pertinent to 
the 3-day period. The total rainfall during the subsequent exposure 
period and in the initial 6-day exposures oi winter experiments 11 to 
18 found from the amount that feU from the end of the previous 
p^nd to the end of the period in question. 
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Table 4. —Summary of table 3, showing effect of temperahire and rainfall during 
the early exposure period on the development of larvae 




Larvae recovered after exposure of experimental pots 
to mean maximum temperature and rainfall of — 

Location of pots 

Period of 
exposure 

20° to 05° 
F.i 

00° to 84° F. 

86° to 93° 

r. 



0 to 3.02 

0 inch 

0.12 to 0.72 

0.88 to 2.99 

0.26 to 1.67 



inches 

inch 

inches 

inches 


Days 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 


3 

0.001 

0.003 

14.0 

32.0 

3.0 

Shade ......-.■ 

(> 

0 

. 0002 

1.0 

23.0 

9.0 

13 

0 

. 002 

.3 

18.0 

8.0 

1 

20 

0 

.002 

.09 

11.0 

4.0 

j 

3 

.003 

.001 

14.0 

29.0 

. 1 

PnrU:il shndt'--.. .. ..! 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

.02 

1.0 

.5 

20.0 
16 0 

.1 

.006 

1 

20 

0 

An 

.3 

21.0 

.04 

1 

3 

.001 

.001 

3. 0 

12.0 

0 

Sun_ _ . ..1 

0 

.0002 

.01 

.3 

6.0 

.002 

13 

0 

.02 

.08 

4.0 

.03 


20 

0 

. 005 

. 003 

6.0 

0 

Number of experiments in trroiip . 


1 

i 

4 

; ^ 


4 

Total inuuber of larvae in wntrols for group.. 

! 508. .500 

fi0i,5iK) 

i 1,317..5<10 

1 

1 885,700 < 

1 

04. 700 


J Tlic pets in c.xporimeiits il to !8, inclusive, were first cxaniituMl after a (vciay exposure. 


Of 13 ('xperimenls iti which pots were exposed to menu maximum 
ternpei*alures, during tlie first exposure period, of less than 65®, only 
3 yielded a total of 30 preinf(*ctive larvae after 3 days and 1 prein- 
fective larva after 6 days. No larvtm were recovered aflcii* longei’ 
exposurt's. The amount of rainfall vari(*d widely, with no apparent 
effect on tlevelopment of the larva(\ 

The 13 experiments in which tlie pots were exposed to initial maxi¬ 
mum temperatures of 06® to 84® fall into 3 rainfall subdivisions. 
In the first subdivision, w^ith no rainfall, are 4 experiiiK'nts in wdncli 
the numbers and proportions of larvae recovered after all exposures 
w’^ere very low. 

In the second rainfall subdivision, containing 5 experiments, the 
percentages recovered were generally higher than those in the first. 
Although these percentages were variable, there was no cx)n8istent 
increase in recoveries w ith increasing rainfall in individual experiments. 
On the other hand, tlie degree of eximsure to sunlight seemed to affect 
the recoveries, for the pots exposed to full sunlight yielded lower 
percentages than those exposed either to full shade or partial sun and 
shade. After exposure for 6 days there was a sharp drop in the per¬ 
centages recovered, except in experiment 30, which had a higher 
recovery at 6 days than at 3 days. The recoveries of infective larvae 
after 13- and 20-day exposures were below^ 1 percent of the controls, 
except for 1 pot. 

In the third and highest rainfall subdivision are four experiments 
which as a group had the highest percentage of both premfective and 
infective larvae developing outdoors. Lower percentages were 
recovered from pots exposed in the sun than from the other two loca¬ 
tions, from which recoveries were generally in rather close agreement. 
The comparatively high average for the 20-day period of exposure in 

«lJ8628--44-2 
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partial shade was due to the results obtained in experiment 3. The 
recoveries from experiment 25, much lower than those from the others, 
cannot be explained on the basis of either temperature or rainfall. 

In the high-temperature group, containing four experiments, the 
recoveries after exposure in partial shade were much lower than those 
in the middle range of temperatures with some accompanying rainfall, 
and there was an almost complete absence of larvae in the pots exposea 
to the sun. An estimate of the temperatures just under the surface 
of bare soil exposed to the sun during vaiious seasons is provided by 
the measurements, begun with experiment 25, shown in table 5. The 
corresponding temperatures taken immediately under the bare soil 
in the shade approximated closely those in the air in the shade. 


Table 5. —Means of maximum temperatures taken immediately under the surface 
of hare soil in full sunlight and in the air in the shade 


Period 

Tempera¬ 
tures 
taken In 
the soil 
exposed 
to the sun 

Tempera¬ 
tures 
taken in 
the air in 
the shade 

Differ¬ 

ence 

Perk>d 

Temiicra- 
tures 
t aken in 
the soil 
exposed 
to tne sun 

Tempera¬ 
tures 
taken In 
the air in 
the shade 

Differ 

ence 

mo 

June'. 

July-. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

0 p 

121.6 

126.7 

110.6 

97.9 

78.3 

61,0 

53.6 

F, 

83.6 

87.8 

81.6 

76.8 
63.0 

52.9 
47,6 

^ F. 
38.0 
38.9 
29.0 
22.1 
16.3 

i 

6.0 

mi 

January_ _ 

February... 

March.. 

April... . 

May. 

June. 

0 p 

43.0 
.50.6 
66.6 
106.5 
126.4 
112 9 

F. 
39.0 
40.0 
49.9 
7.3.1 
t 80.8 

, 78.6 

“F. 

4,6 

10.6 

15.6 

32.4 

46.6 

34.4 


> Teniperaturps for June 2H to 30 only. 


As previously stated, Veglia (9) found that tempei atures above 95° 
F. become increasingly unfavorable to the development of eggs and 
that infective larvae resist temperatures of 122° for only 2 hours. 
Although the pots had a cover of ryegrass, the high temperatures 
undoubtedly were at least partly responsible for the faster scorching 
of the grass and the faster drying of the soil and feces observed in the 
pots exposed in the sun during the hot summer periods and for the 
resultant low recoveries of larvae from these pots. 

DISCUSSION 

Before applying the results of the above experiments, it is necessary 
to determine how closely the field conditons are indicated by the 
present measurements of weather factors and of their effect on the 
preparasitic stages of Haemonchus contortus. 

The maximum air temperatures taken in the shade, used through¬ 
out the present experiments, approximate closely those taken im¬ 
mediately below the surface of the soil in the shade but are lower than 
the soil temperatures in the sun. In addition to this varying exposure 
to the sun at different seasons, the difference between air tempera¬ 
tures and those on or near the surface of the soil may be affected by 
the situation and slope of the land, the soil type, and the amount and 
density of plant cover. In view of these considerations, maximum 
air temperatures in the shade indicate best the* soil-surface tempera¬ 
tures in continuous shade but underestimate those in the sun, where 
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higher temperatures might favor more rapid development of the eggs 
in cool weather or destruction in warm weather. 

Since the moisture content of the environment of the eggs and 
larvae could not be measured directly, the amount of rainfall was 
taken as a measure of the water available for keeping the eggs and 
larvae moist in tlieir environment. It is recognized that many 
variable processes and factor's may intervene between a given rain 
and its appearance as moisture in the enviroimient, but for the present, 
rainfall is taken as an over-all, rough, but practical measure of this 
factor. As in the case of temperature, local differences in moisture 
content among pots in different situations may be created by differ¬ 
ences in exposure to sun or shade. In addition, differences in rain¬ 
fall between the site of the experiments and the site of the rain gage, 
while suspected, could not be measured. However, with all these 
shortcomings, the present methods of measurement of weather factors 
have the merit of being easily made under field conditions. 

The effect of these weather factors on the eggs and larvae was 
measured mainly by comparing the number of larvae recovered after 
outdoor exposure with those developing in the controls. Since the 
larvae exposed outdoors were recovered in part by means of the 
Baermann apparatus and then counted, whereas those in the controls 
were counted directly in water suspension, the comparability of the 
results of these two methods must be checke<.i. 

A study of the effectiveness of the Baermann apparatus in the 
recovery of infective larvae of //. contortus by the writer {2) shows 
that both the number of larvae put into the apparatus and the type 
of substrate' through which they must pass, affect the efficiency of 
recovery. For example, with a substrate of 100 gm. of the same 
sandy loam and the same Baermann apparatus used in the present 
experiments, it was found that an average of 11 percent was recovered 
wlum 150 to 420 larvae were put into the apparatus, and 33 percent 
when 600 to 95,400 larvae were used. With a substrate of 100 gm. 
of ground sheep feces, these recoveries were 5 and J1 percent, respec¬ 
tively. In addition, the apparatus was shown to perform incon¬ 
sistently from one experiment to another. 

Because of these losses, the number of larvae recovered with the 
apparatus in the above experiments is not directly comparable with 
the number in the controls. Correction factors based on the effi¬ 
ciency experiments cannot be applied to the present recoveries with 
the apparatus because these factom are based on recoveries through 
homogeneous substrates of soil or feces, whereas in the present experi¬ 
ments 88 percent of all larvae recovered came from the surface layer, 
which was a variable mixture of soil and feces. However, it is safe 
to say that the total number of larvae surviving outdoor exposure is 
higher than the number recovered, especially when the recoveries are 
low. Consequently the percentages of controls recovered, with which 
the present paper deals, give a minimum estimate of the proportions 
of larvae surviving outdoor exposure. 

The data on the effect oT the early weather conditions on the 
development and survival of the eggs and larvae of H. contortus show 
that temperature and rainfall exchange places as limiting factors in 
the development of the eggs at maximum temperatures of ^out 65® F. 
When the mean maximum temperature in the shade of the first ex- 
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posure period is below 65^^, few if any eggs hatch no matter how much 
rain falls, and no infective larvae are recovered after 20 days out¬ 
doors. With mean maximum temperatures between 66° and 84°, 
the development of the eggs into larvae and the survival of the larvae 
increase with increasing amounts of rainfall during the 7 days before 
and 3 days after exposure of the eggs. With temperatures above 86°, 
a range of 0.26 to 1.57 inches of rainfall is accompanied by a moderate 
degree of survival only in exposures to shade. 

The amount of exposure to the sun, when the mean maximum 
temperatures range above 65°, also affects the degree of development 
and survival. The lowest recoveries were obtained from the pots 
exposed in full sunlight. About the same recoveries were obtained 
from the pots exposed in partial shade as from those exposed in full 
shade in the middle temperature range. However, in the high temper¬ 
ature range, the recoveries from the pots in partial shade were con¬ 
sistently far lower than those from the pots in full shade, possibly 
as a result of higher soil temperatures. 

Of these two limiting factors, temperature is more reliable than 
rainfall for the designation of definite periods of the year as unfavor¬ 
able for the development of the eggs of IL contortus, since seasonal 
trends are more stable and predictable for temperature than for rain¬ 
fall conditions, in a temperate climate. Further, if the maximum air 
temperatures are constantly below 65° F., no dtwelopment of eggs 
will occur regardless of the amount of rainfall. On the other hand, 
above 65° only consistently dry periods can be used to designate 
intervals unfavorable for development. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Development of the eggs and survival of the infective larvae of 
Haemonchus cbntortus under the influence of natural weather condi¬ 
tions were studied by exposing feces containing eggs of this nematode 
outdoors in flowerpots under a cover of ryegrass. Twelve pots, 
examined in ^oups of 3 at 4 intervals up to 27 days, comprised 1 
experiment. The experiments, totaling 30, were conducted from 
August 1939 to October 1940 at the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Beltsville Research Center, Beltsville, Md. The follow¬ 
ing conclusions are based mainly on a comparison of the number of 
larvae recovered after exposure outdoors with the number developed 
in laboratory controls and on the relationship of tliis ratio with the 
accompanying outdoor air-shade temperature and rainfall data. 

When eggs of H. contortus were exposed outdoors for 3 days or more 
to mean maximum temperatures below 65° F., few preinfective larvae— 
those recovered after 3 or 6 days^ exposure—and no infective larvae— 
those recovered after 13 or more days—were found during the experi¬ 
ments, regardless of the amount of rainfall. 

Witlx mean maximum temperatures between 66° and 84° during the 
first 3 days, the amount of rahifall in the week preceding and the 3 
days following exposure of the eggs considerably affected the degree 
of their development. After 13 to 20 days outdoors, with no rainfall, 
infective larvae recovered, based on the number of controls, at no 
time exceeded an average of 0.01 percent; with 0.12 to 0.72 inch 
and 0.88 to 2.09 inches of rainfall, the highest averages were 0.5 and 
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21 percent, respectively. Higher percentages of preinfective larvae 
were recovered. 

With mean maximum temperatures between 86° and 93° and 0.26 
to 1,57 inches of rainfall, the highest recovery of infective larvae was 
8 percent, after 13 days. 

Exposure to full sunlight resulted in lower yields of larvae than 
exposure to full shade or partial shade. In the middle temperature 
range, recoveries from exposure to full and partial shade were about 
the same. In the upper temperature range recoveries from the former 
were consistently higher than from the latter. 

Recoveries from the pots provide only a minimum estimate of the 
number of larvae surviving outdoor exposure because of the losses in 
the Baennann apparatus. 

Eggs do not survive exposure to mean maximum temperatures 
below 70° for more than 6 to 13 days, as shown by cultures, or for more 
than 13 to 20 days, as shown b^^ salt flotations. Above 70°, salt 
flotations indicate that eggs do not survive more than 6 to 13 days 
outdoors. 

In designating large periods of the year as unfavorable for the 
survival and development of the eggs of H, contortus, temperature is 
a more reliable weather factor than rainfall. 
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MEIOTIC STUDIES OF CROSSES BETWEEN FRAGARIA 
OVALIS AND X F. ANANASSA' 

By LeRoy Powers 

Formerly senior geneticist^ 2 Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultura 
Research Administration, United States Department of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

The value of the native Rocky Mountain strawberry {Fragaria 
ovalis (Lehm.) Rydb.) for hybridizing with cultivated varieties (X F, 
anamssa Duch.) to develop new varieties having greater winter hardi¬ 
ness has long been recognized (j^, 6’, 10)} However, the karyological 
investigations of Longley (17), East (4, 5), Mangelsdorf and East (18), 
Kihara (13), Yarnell {!29, SO), Ichijima (ll), Fedorova {6), Lilienfeld 
{15, 16), Kuz’min (14), Rozanova (25), and Dogadkina (^) show the 
importance of meiotic studies as an aid to any breeding program 
involving wide crosses between polyploid species and forms within the 
genus Fragaria. The researches of these investigators emphasize 
particularly the part that asynapsis, conjugation of more than two 
chromosomes to form multivalents during meiosis, and type of.chromo¬ 
some conjugation (autosyndesis, allosyndesis, or a combination of the 
two) may play in the breeding of improved varieties. 

1'he importance of asynapsis and of the conjugation of more than 
two chromosomes to fonn multivalents during meiosis lies in the effect 
that they have upon fruitfulness. By adversely affecting fruitfulness 
asynapsis of the chromosomes during meiosis, if of frequent occur¬ 
rence, may be one of the major factors contributing to the failure of a 
breeding program. Likewise, if homology exists between different 
genoms coming from the same polyploid species, as well as between 
genoins coming from different polyploid species, conjugation of more 
than two chromosomes to form multivalents might be of frequent 
occurrence. If such were the case, one would expect fruitfulness to 
be reduced materially, possibly to the extent that the accomplishment 
of the objectives of the breeding program would be threatened. 

Turning to the type of conjugation of the chromosomes, if auto- 
syndesis (the pairing, in a polyploid, of chromosomes derived from 
the same parent) was occurring, then variation in the F 2 population 
would be limited largely to that taking place within the Fi hybrid, 
and the chances for recombining any of the desirable characters of 
both parents into a single segn^gate would be decidedly reduced. On 
the other hand, allosyndesis (pairing in a polyploid of chromosomes 
derived from opposite parents) would allow for the maximum segre¬ 
gation of the genes differentiating the interspecific characters. A 
combination of autosyndesis and allosyndesis would result in an 
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inteTOodiate condiiioii as regards the possibilities for maximum 
segregation of these same genes. Consequ^itly, information concern¬ 
ing the type of conjugation of the chromosomes during meiosis of the 
Fi hybrids would be of considerable value in planning and conducting 
a breeding program. 

The objectives of the studies herein reported were (1) to determine 
whether asynapsis and the association of more than two chromosomes 
to form multivalents during meiosis occur frequently enough to affect 
a breeding program adversely and (2) to ascertain the type of Conju¬ 
gation that occurs during meiosis of the Fi plants. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

With the exception of a few varieties produced by Georgeson (8)y 
the cultivated strawberries have descended from crosses involving 
Fragaria mrginiarm and F. chiloensis, both of which are octoploids. 
The basic number of chromosomes in Fragaria is seven; hence, the 
chromosomes of the cultivated strawberry arc comprised of four 
genoms each having seven pairs of chromosomes. The best available 
information as to the relation between these four sets of chromosomes 
and between the chromosomes of different species is that obtained 
from the genetic and karyological investigations of crosses between 
species of different chromosome numbers and, to a in ore limited extent, 
between species of the same chromosome number. 

The investigations of Longley (17), East {Jf y J), Mangelsdorf and 
East {18) y Kihara (15), and Yarnell (29 y SO) showed that at least some 
chromosomes of the four genoms of seven pairs of chromosomes are 
homologous. Yarnell (29 y 30) y from cytological and genetic studies, 
came to the conclusion that the four sets of chromosomes of the octo- 
ploid had a common origin and that coiTesponding chromosomes of 
each set were originally homologous. After examining microsporo- 
cytes from diploid-tetraploid and diploid-octoploid crosses, Yarnell 
reported not only pairing between chromosomes from both parents 
but also autosyndesis among the remaining genoms of the tetraploid 
parent and the remaining sets of the octoploid parent. He found 
that in many cases the counts at first metaphase indicated complete 
pairing, involving the nonhomologous chromosomes of the extra 
genom, and, in addition, he found secondary association taking place 
between disomes. 

The findings of Ichijima (11), Fedorova (j^), Lilienfeld (15, 15), 
Kuz^min (14), Rozanova (26) y and Dogadkina (3) in regard to the 
homologous relations between tlie chromosomes of the octoploid forms 
are well summarized by the following statement from Rozanova (26) : 

... it may be deduced that the evolution of speciea of Fragaria has proceeded in 
the direction of autopolyploidy or close allopolyploidy. From this it follows 
that the hypothesis as to the origin of cultivated varieties from a cross between 
F. virginiana and F. chiloensis needs supplementing to the extent of stating that 
F. virginiana and F. chilocnsis are also probably autopob^ploids or close allopoly¬ 
ploids with homologous genoms. 

From the above investigations it is evident that the haploid chromo¬ 
some complement of the octoploid forms of Fragaria may be symbol¬ 
ized as follows: 

F. ovalis—Aoiy Ao^y Ao^y A04 
F. chiloensis—Achu Ach^y Achty Ach^ 
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F. virginiana—Aviy Av 2 , Av^^ AV 4 , 

X F, ananassa—Acv\^ Acv 2 , Acv>i^ Acv^ 

These formulas are closely patterned after those given by Rozanova 
{25), The A is used to show that all the chromosomes of one species 
are homologous with the chromosomes of any other and that a cer¬ 
tain amount of homology exists between genoms within a species. 
Aev indicates that the genoms of X F. ananassa through hybridiza¬ 
tion descended from those of F, chiloensis and F. virginiana. 

From the studies of the various workers cited, it can be seen that 
there are a number of possibilities as regards chromosome behavior 
during niciosis in the Fi hybrids between Fragaria opalis and X F. 
ananassa. Asynapsis may or may not be of frequent occurrence. 
Associations of more than two chromosomes to form muitivalents 
may be the rule, or such associations may occur occasionally or only 
very infrequently. Finally, the four genoms from F. ovalis may pair 
during meiosis with the four genoms from the cultivated varieties 
(allosyndesis); two genoms from F. ovalis may pair with two other 
genoms from that speciejs and hence two genoms of X F. ananassa with 
two other genoms of that species (autosyndesis); and both allosyn- 
desis and autosyndesis may occur either at random or in dispropor¬ 
tionate free) uencies. 

EXPERIMENTAL MATERIAL AND DESIGN 

Tlie parents and Fi hybrids were used in the studies. The design 
of the experiment was that of a randomized complete block and the 
variates were as follows: 

Group I (collodions of Fragaria ovalis): A, 37501; II. 361477; G. 36979. 

Group II (Fj livbrids): A, Dorsett X 3750i; 13, Gcni X 361477; (’, Fairfax 
X 36979. 

Group HI (varielies of X F. anaaassa): A, Dorscti; B, Gem; C, Fairfax. 

p]acli group hereafter will be called a species containing thre(‘ variates. 
Although group II cannot strictly be classed as a species, it is clear 
that any differences between this group and either of the other groups 
must be due to genetic differences between groups I and III. lienee, 
from genetic considc'rations one is jiistitied in considering the genetic 
variation between these tliree groups as due to inherent difl'erences 
between species. It follows that, if the differences between the totals 
of these three groups can be attributed to chance deviations, it can¬ 
not be conclucled, so far as these collections and varidies are con¬ 
cerned, that there are any differences between species. 

The grouping on the basis of A, B, and C is as follows: 

Group A: I, Fragaria ovalis (37501); II, F| (Dorsett X 37501); III, X 
ananassa (Dorsett). 

Group B: I, F. ovalis ■ mH77); II, Fi (Gem X 361477); HI, X F. 
ananassa (Gem). 

Group C: I, F. ovalis (36979); II, Fj (Fairfax X 36979); HI, X F. ananassa 
(Fairfax), 

Again, each group, which hereafter will be designated as a strain, 
contains three variates. The totals for groups A, B, and C will show 
statistically significant differences only if there are genotypic dif¬ 
ferences between the variates of group I, group III, or both I and III. 
Hence, one is justified in attributing any differences between A, B, 
and C to differences between strains. 
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The measure of asvnapsis used in these studies was (1) the number 
of pollen mother cells in 100 observations showing some univalent 
chromosomes during metaphase I, (2) the number of cells in 100 
observations showing at least 1 lagging chromosome during early 
telophase I, (3) the number of cells in 100 observations showing some 
chromosomes not on either equatorial plane during metaphase II, 
and (4) the number of cells in 100 observations showing some lagging 
chromosomes during early telophase II in any member of the potential 
tetrads. Thus, 4 different phases of meiosis were studied. In 
addition, the previously mentioned 100 pollen mother cells in meta¬ 
phase I were examined to obtain some estimate of the frequency of 
occurrence of associations of more than 2 chromosomes during meiosis. 
Four plants of each variate were included in the studies, and 25 cells 
of each plant were examined. The 4 plants were from 4 different 
replicates. 

With the present limited knowledge of the morphology of the 
strawberry chromosomes, it is not possible to determine through 
cytological examination of the stages of division whether auto¬ 
syndesis, allosyndesis, or a combination of the two is occurring 
during meiosis. However, indirect but rtiliable evidence as to the 
type of conjugation that is occurring can be obtained by studying 
the means of certain characters of the parents and the hybrid 
populations. 

The young anthers were killed in a solution of 3 parts of absolute 
alcohol to 1 part of glacial acetic acid and stored in 70-percent alcohol. 
Belling's (1) iron-acetocarmine method was employed in staining 
the material. 

At tliis time it should be noted that the plants of any particular 
collection may not be alike genetically. For example, collection 
37501 is composed of at least two strains, one of which has pistillate 
flowers while the other has perfect flowers. The strain possessing the 
perfect flowers was used in the cytological studies. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


Since the data were enumeration data, the method of analysis 
chosen was to partition into its components (see Fisher, 7) and 
calculate the heterogeneity x*'* when it seemed desirable. However, 
the formulas developed and used in calculating the different x^’s are 
not available elsewhere. Therefore, since they are of general appli¬ 
cation (particularly for enumeration data sudh as those obtained in 
^rmination studies), and since they materially simplify the calcu¬ 
lations, detailed illustrations of their application are given. 

The components of x^ together with their corresponding degrees of 
freedom are as follows: 


Variation due to: 

Main effects.... 

Species_ 

Strains_: 

Phases_ 


Degrees 
of freedom 

... 7 

2 

... 2 

3 


Variation due to—Continued. Degrees 

of freedom 

Interactions... 28 

Species X strains. 4 

Species X phases.... 6 

Strains X phases.. 6 

Species X strains X phases.12 

Total.... 35 


The relation between these components and the division used in an 
analysis of variance is readily recognized. 
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The formula employed in obtaining for the main effects, inter¬ 
actions, and total is as follows: 

in which 

A^= total number of items classified 
Nu— number of items classified for the lowest category of the table 
a;= number of items in any one category showing one or the 
other of the alternative phenomena 
2 /== number of items in any one category showing the other al¬ 
ternative phenomenon. 

The detailed calculations for obtaining the total for the data given 
in table 1 are given in table 2. 

Table 1 —Univalent and lagging chromosomes in 100 cells of collections of Fragaria 
ovaliSy varieties of X /. ananassa, and their Fj hybrids during meiosis 


DETAILED DATA NOT GROUPED 


Variate 

First division (I) ' 

So(‘ond division (II) 

j 

j Total 

Metaphase 

1 

Telophase 

Metaphase 

I'elophase 

Fragaria (mils: 

Number 

Number * 

Number 

Number 

Nu mber 

37/>01.... 

4 

b 

2 

4 

15 

3G1477-...... 

6 

4 

3 

1 

14 

36079...... 

8 1 

3 

3 

4 

18 

Total______ 

18 

12 

8 

9 

1 47 

Fj hybrid; 

Dorsett X 37501 .. . . .. 

3 

0 

2 

0 

5 

Gem X 3S1477. .. ... 

] 

2 

1 

0 

1 4 

Fairfax X 36979.... 

5 

4 

4 

5 

18 

Total... ..| 

9 

6 

7 

5 

27 

X F. ananafsa: 

Dorset t..... 

1 

2 1 

1 

0 

i 

1 

4 

Gem_____ 

5 

2 

2 

1 1 

10 

Fairfax... 

I 

0 ' 

3 

2 

6 

Total..... 

8 

3 i 


4 

20 


DATA GROUPED FOR SPECIES AND STRAINS 



1 

Row sym¬ 
bol 1 


Sets 1 involving— 


Species group 

37501 and 
Dorsett 

361477 and 
Gem 

1 36979 and 
Fairfax 

Total 

Fragaria oralis ____ 

i 

16 

i 

i , 

1 18 , 

47 

F| hybrids....... 

X F. ananassa... ... 

r» 

5 

4 

18 

27 

1 

4 

10! 

6 

20 

Total...:. 


24 1 

28| 

42 

94 


• Column symbol for column for column 4*6, and for column 6*c. 


To complete the illustration of the method of partitioning total x® 
into its components, the data grouped on the basis of one of the 
interactions need to be considered (see table 1). The calculations 
are given in table 2. The x* for data based on species and strains 
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is 27.549. But this for species and strains is composed of the x^ 
due to differences between species, the x^ due to differences between 
strains, and the x^ due to the interaction between species and strains. 
The x^ values for species and strains, also given in table 2, are 12.868 
and 5.855. Subtracting these two values from the x^ value 27.549 
gives the x^ (8.826) attributable to the interaction between species 
and strains. 


Table 2 .-—Details for calmdaiing total and partitioned for data in table 1 


Formula 

Total X* 

X* for si'oeies 
and strains 

X* for species 

X'^ for strains 

.Y .... 

3,600 

100 

8,600 

400 

3. 6fM) 

1, 2(H) 

94 

3,600 

1, 200 

Nu __ 

Sx... .. ... 

94 

94 

94 

Sit . ... 

3. m 

3. f 06 

3, 506 

3, .606 

Sx'i .. . 

376 

1,262 

3, 338 

■3,124 


9, 41W 

0.382978723 

37, 600 

0. 096744681 

112, 800 

0.031914894 

112, 8(K) 

N 

0. 031914894 

Sx.Nu 

Sxi . __ 

144.000000 

120.829787 

my 631916 

99. 702129 

8x.Au 

. 

f.O. OOtXlOO 

26.829787 

12.631916 

6. 702129 

! 

Sx 

.026811181 

.026811181 

.026811181 

.026811181 






1,3406S9 

. 719338 

. 335996 

. 1.62881 

[(si-)-*] 

61. 340569 

27. .649126 

12. 867911 

.6. 86.6010 

X*-,.... 

51.341 

27.549 

12. 808 

6. 856 



Tables similar to the lower part of table 1 can be comjiiled for 
species and phases and for strains and phases. The methods of 
calculating the different x^’s for the two resulting tables are identical 
with those used in calculating the various x^’s for species and strains, 
and hence need noj be given here. The x^ for the second-order 
interaction (species Xstrains Xphases) may be obtained by subtracting 
the x^'s for main effects and the x^’s for the first-order interactions 
from the total x^? which, as previously calculated, is 51.341. All of 
these x^'s are listed under Experimental Kesults (see table 4). 

From table 2 and a probability table for xS it can be seen that the 
odds are rather great against deviations as large as those noted 
between species occurring by chance. The some, to a lesser extent, 
is true of the differences between strains. This means that the inter¬ 
action x^ (8.826) is not suitable for testing whether the deviations 
between the frequency distributions of table 1 for species in respect 
to strains can be attributed to chance (see Mather, 19), Hence, it 
is necessary to calculate a heterogeneity x^- 

The formula employed in calculating the heterogeneity x^ i sos 
follows: 

in which 


W = 


Sx/ V . a2* 
'Sa\Sri^Sri 

. + . 


+ 




>2 L 2 


+ 


Sr,. 


,Sx/^, Zt^, 


4--^ 

^Sr, 


!)- 


Sx 
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Table 3. —Percentage of Haemonchus contortus larvae recovered after outdoor 
exposure of the experimental pots in various locations 


MAXIMUM TEMPERATURES OF 26^' TO 65^^ F. IN FIRST EXPOSURE PERIOD 


Experiment 

No. 

Date of 
infection 
of soil 

Period of 
exposure 

Mean 
maxi- 
inunj air 
tennpera- 
tiire ' 

Total 
rainfall * 

Average 
larvae in 
each of 4 
controls 

Proportion of larvae re(«)v- 
ered ^ after exposure iu~> 

Shade 

Partial 
sun and 
shade 

Sun 



Days 


J aches 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

15 U _ .. 

Jan. 31,1940 

6 

41 

0 

6, 5.50 

0 

0 

0 



13 

4.5 

.94 


0 

0 

0 



20 

44 

1.09 


0 

0 

0 

10 _ 

Nov. 22,1939 

3 

47 

0 

22, lOO 

0 

.01 

0 



<) 

48 

0 


0 

0 

0 



13 

51 

.65 


0 

0 

0 



20 

.52 

0 


0 

0 

0 

11 ♦ _ .... 

Dee. 6.1939 

6 

.5.5 

0 

26,050 

0 

0 

0 



13 

.53 

.48 


0 

0 

0 



20 

.51 

1.09 


0 

0 

0 

19_ 

Mar. 27. 1940 

3 

6:1 

0 

3,400 

0 

0 

0 



6 

64 

.46 


0 

0 

0 



13 

62 

2.50 


0 

0 

0 



20 

60 

.69 


0 

0 

0 

13 <. 

Jnn. 3.1940 

6 

30 

.44 

30, 550 

() 

0 

0 



13 

35 

.94 


0 

0 

0 



20 

32 

.85 


0 

0 

0 

12 «_ 

( Dee. 20,1939 

6 

42 

.60 

102, 800 

0 

0 

0 



13 

39 1 

.20 


0 

0 * 

0 



20 

34 1 

0 


(» 

0 

0 

14 «.. 

Jan. 17,1910 

6 

26 

.85 

2, 550 

0 

0 

0 



13 

27 

.15 


0 

0 

0 



20 

33 j 

0 


! 0 

0 

0 

y ..i 

Nov. 7,1939 

3 

.58 

.94 

80. 750 

. 00»> 

.015 

.002 



6 

(>0 

0 


0 

i 0 

.001 



13 

60 

0 


y 

( 0 

0 

1 


20 

5<) 

! 0 


y 

0 

0 

17 <..! 

Feb. 28. 1940 

6 

47 ! 

1.22 

108. 2f»0 


0 

0 



13 

47 ! 



' 0 

0 

! 0 



20 

47 

1.92 ' 


t 0 

b 

0 

16 < __ 

Feb. 14,1940 

6 

42 

1.35 

4.50 

0 

1 0 

0 



13 

42 

1.36 


0 i 

0 

b 



20 

43 

1.22 i 


0 

0 

0 

18 < .... 

Mar. 13,1940 

6 

48 

1.92 

36,000 

0 


0 



13 

48 

0 


0 

! 0 

0 



20 

52 

.46 


0 

0 

0 

21... 

Apr. 24,1940 

3 

60 

2.46 

35.250 

.003 1 

.006 

.01 



6 

66 

i 0 


0 

0 

0 



13 

1 70 

1 .62 


0 1 

0 

0 



20 

73 

; 


y i 

0 

0 

20__ 

Apr. 10,1940 

3 

m 

3.02 

53,200 

y 

0 

0 



6 

\ .58 

1 .17 


0 

0 

0 



13 

! 57 

i 2.76 


0 

0 

0 



20 

1 60 

1 .02 


1 ^ 

0 

1 

0 


MAXIMUM TEMPERATURES OF 66® TO 84® F. IN FIRST EXPOSURE PERIOD 


7.. 

Oct. 11.1939 

3 

70 

0 

221,200 

0.01 1 

0.002 

0.0005 



6 

tvS 

0 


.0005 

0 

.003 



13 

69 

. 12 


0 

.03 

.06 



20 

68 

.77 i 


.005 

.OOS 

.02 

24__ 

Juno 19,1940 

3 


0 

3.100 

0 

.03 

.3 



6 

81 

0 


0 

0 

1.8 



13 

81 

.76 


.03 

0 

0 



20 

81 

1..50 


0 1 

.03 

0 

5... 

Sept. 22,1939 

3 

83 

0 

425,100 

0 ! 

0 

0 



6 

81 

.06 


0 1 

0 

0 



13 

74 

3.88 


0 

.01 

0 



20 

77 

0 


0 

.02 

0 

2__: 

Aug. 30,1939 

3 

85 

0 

12,100 

b i 

0 

0 



6 

86 

2.46 


0 

0 

0 



13 1 

84 

.5:1 


. 1 

.03 

.08 



20 1 

83 1 

.19 

i 

0 

0 

0 

8... 

Oct. 26,1939 

3 

71 

. 12 

215,850 

4.7 

2fi.9 

2.0 



6 

67 

.77 


.005 

1.5 

.9 



13 

59 

1.72 


.04 

.8 

.04 

1 


20 

59 1 

0 


.02 

.04 

.02 
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Table 3. —Percentage of HaemonchuB contortus larvae recovered after ovtdoor 
exj) 08 ure of the experimental pots in various locations —Continued 

MAXIMUM TEMPERATURES OF 66® TO 64® F. IN FIRST EXPOSURE PERIOD-Con. 


Experiment 

No. 

Date of 
infection 
of soil 

Period of 
exposure 

Mean 
maxi- 
mura air 
tempera¬ 
ture 

Total 

rainfall 

Average 
larvae in 
each of 4 
controls 

Proportion of larvae recov¬ 
ered after exposure in— 

Shade 

Partial 
sun and 
shade 

Sim 



Days 

0 p 

Inches 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

28... 

Sept. n. 1940 

3 

70 

,36 

360,500 

29.3 

7.8 

7.3 



6 

72 

.01 


1.1 

1.2 

0 



13 

77 

0 


.5 

.3 

0 



20 

75 

.88 


.2 

.9 

0 

30 - ... 

Oct. 9.1940 

3 

66 

.44 

1W,400 

2.9 

4.6 

1.4 



6 

70 

0 


4.4 

• 2.6 

.001 



13 

63 

.47 


.01 

. (K)4 

0 



20 

62 

.16 


0 

0 

0 

22 .. 

May 8,1940 

3 

73 

.62 

62. 850 

6.1 

11.4 

.002 



6 

76 

0 


0 

0 

0 



13 

78 

.88 


.3 

3.3 

0 



20 

76 

1.81 


.2 

0 

0 

4.'..1 

Sept. 13,1939 

3 

80 1 

.72 

483,900 

12.5 

15.6 

.6 



6 

81 

0 


.3 

.9 

.3 



13 

81 

0 


.4 

.2 

.2 



20 1 

78 

3. 94 


. 1 1 

.03 

0 

29.. 

Sept. 26,1940 

3 

70 

.88 

238, 760 

26. 5 

14. 5 

5.1 



6 

f>8 

0 


6.4 

5,3 

.005 



13 

69 

.84 


6.3 

' S. 1 

.4 



20 

69 

.44 


1.7 

6.9 , 

.1 

6__ 

Sept. 27,1939 

3 

73 

.92 

35.5. 450 

34.7 

41.2 ' 

24.9 



6 

71 

3.02 


24.3 

24. 5 

9.8 



13 

73 

0 i 


21.7 

18.4 

8.2 



20 

73 

0 I 


21.4 

18.2 

15.1 

2r)... 

July 3,1940 

3 

77 

2.26 i 

4,500 

0 

.02 

0 



6 

80 

0 1 

j 

l.O 

8.9 

.4 



13 

83 

.26 ! 

1 

.4 

2.0 

6.7 



20 

86 

! ^ i 


1.3 

. 1 

4.9 

3 ... 

Sept. 8,1939 

3 

84 

! 2.99 ! 

287,000 

32.1 

26,6 

3.0 



6 

78 

i -19 ! 


36.1 

26.6 

5.7 



13 

80 

; 0 ! 


24.6 

20.0 

2.8 



20 

80 

: 


5.4 

36. 2 

1.0 


MAXIMUM TEMI^ERATURES OF 86® TO 93® F. IN FIRST EXPOSURE PERIOD 


26. 

July 17,1940 

3 

88 

0.26 

11,700 

0.2 

0 

0 



6 

91 

0 


, 1 

.009 

0 



13 

93 

1.15 : 


9.4 

0 

0 



20 

91 1 

0 


.6 

0 

0 

23.. 

June 5,1940 

3 

87 1 

.50 

10,4.50 

.6 

.9 j 

0 



6 

86 1 

0 


6.3 

.5 

0 



13 

85 

0 


12.8 

0 ! 

.2 



20 

84 

0 


11.9 

0 1 

0 

27.. 

July 31,1940 j 

3 1 

86 

.71 

18,050 

9.6 

0 

0 



6 

86 

0 

■* 1 

21.4 

. 1 

0 



13 

87 

0 


• 1 

b 1 

0 



20 

85 

1.12 


4.1 

. 1 

0 

1. 

Aug. 16,1939 

3 

93 

1.57 

24,600 

0 

0 i 

0 



6 

92 

.06 


5.4 

.05 1 

.004 


[ 1 

13 

89 

0 


10. 5 

.02 

0 



20 

88 

2.46 


1.2 

0 

0 


> Mean of maxiraum air temperatures in shade during entire Indicated period of exposure. 

* For method of computing, see text. 

* Based on average number of larvae in control cultures. 

♦No larvae recovered from pots exposed 27 days; record omitted. 

To facilitate the study of the data in table 3, they are summarized 
in table 4. The average percentage of recovery was computed by 
dividing the total of all larvae recovered in a given temperature and 
rainfall group, exposed for the same period and in the same location, 
by the total number of larvae in the corresponding controls. 
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W' is obtained by substituting the values of y for those of a; in table 
1 and solving the formula just given for W. For example, in sub¬ 
stituting y for Xj cell ri, ax becomes 385 (400—15) instead of 15; r 2 , a 2 
becomes 395 (400—5); etc. Explanations of other symbols follow: 

total number of the items showing one or 
the other of the alternative phenomena 
Sy~ total number of the items showing the 
alternative phenomenon 

Sa^ Sby total number of items in the designated 

column 

Qi, a 2 , . . . , a„== number of items in the designated category 
of column a 

bx, b 2 , . . . , 6„=number of items in the designated category 
of column b 

2 xj 22 , ... , number of items in the designated category 
of the last column 

Sfx, Sr 2 , . . . , total number of items in the designated row. 

From the above formula it will be noted that bx^, . . 2 i^ are 

divided by Sri. Hence, machine calculation can be much simplified 
by expressing Sri as a decimal fraction and locking the common multi¬ 
plier in the machine. The same is true for the other calculations 
involving Sr. The detailed calculations for the lower part of table 1 
follow: 

94; Sa- 24; 56-28; 5c-42 

S(|^)=6.513160; &’(^)=9.762806; s(|^)=20.693617 

|?=3.916667; ^|=3.357143; |*=2.23809r) 

1F=10..599295; 1F'=0.230365; x'=10.829660 

In such problems as those illustrated in which the main effects differ 
materially, the heterogeneity is preferred to the interaction x^ 
obtained by partitioning the total x^ into its components. However, 
in many problems it is not necessary to calculate the heterogeneity 
X^, which involves much more work. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

It can be seen from table 1, without detailed statistical analysis, 
that meiosis is essentially normal as regards synapsis. This fact is 
readily appreciated when it is recalled that the figures in the individual 
categories represent the number of cells among 100 examined that 
showed at least 1 univalent chromosome. Hence, asynapsis is not 
frequent enough to interfere materially with the obtaining of double 
crosses and advanced and backcross populations. It follows, then, 
that asynapsis is not a factor in breeding new varieties of strawberries 
by the hybridization method in which X Fragaria ananassa and F. 
ovalis are used as parents. 
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The occurrence of associations of more than two chromosomes to 
form miiltivalents during meiosis was so iufrequent as not to merit 
tabulation. It may be concluded, therefore, that this phenomenon 
also presents no problem in breeding strawberries by the hybridization 
method in which X Fragaria ananassa and F, ovalis are used as the 
parents. 

The third major problem is that of determining the type of conjuga¬ 
tion occurring during meiosis of the F] hybrids. If autosyndesis is 
taking place during meiosis of the Fi hybrids between X Fragaria 
ananassa and F. ovalis^ then the X F, ananassa chromosomes are 
pairing with X F. ananassa chromosomes and the F. ovalis chromo¬ 
somes with F. ovalis chromosomes. By using the previously given 
symbols for the chromosome complements of X F. ananassa and F. 
ovalis, autosyndesis in the Fi hybrids may be illustrated as follows: 

X F. ananassa: 

Acvi; Aev^; Aev^; Acva 
Acvi] Acv 2; Aevy, Aciu 
F. ovalis: 

Aoi; A02] /I03; Aoi 
Aoi; A02; Ao 2‘, Aoi 
Fi hybrid: 

Acvi; Acv 2; Aoi; Ao<i 

Acvz\ AeVi] Aoz; Aoi 

From the above it is clear that, if autosyndesis is occurring, all of the 
F 2 populations would be composed of four complete sets of X F. 
ananassa chromosomes and four complete sets of F. ovalis chromo¬ 
somes. Hence, if X F. ananassa chromosomes do not conjugate with 
F. ovalis chromosomes, there is no opportunity for segregation of the 
gimes differentiating the interspecific characters, that is, those genes 
differentiating the characters by which the species differ. 

Similarly, allosyndesis in an Fi hybrid may be illustrated as follows: 

. Aah; Acvz'yAcvz] Aevi 

Aoi; A02; A03; Aoi 

From this illustration it can be seen that the maximum opportunity for 
segregation of the genes differentiating the interspecific characters 
would occur during meiosis. 

One form of a combination of the two types of conjugation in an Fi 
hybrid may be illustrated as follows: 

Acvi; Ao\] Acvi] Acih 
AeVi] Ao2\ Aoz] Aoi 

From this illustration it can be seen that in some cases X Fragaria 
ananassa chromosomes are paired with X F, ananassa chromosomes; 
in other cases they are paired with F. ovalis chromosomes. It follows 
that in some instances F. ovalis chromosomes are paired with F, ovalis 
chromosomes; in others they are paired with X r . ananassa chromo¬ 
somes. Hence, the opportunity for segregation of ihe genes differen¬ 
tiating the interspecific characters is intermediate between those of 
autosyndesis and allosyndesis. 
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From these considerations it is evident that the type of pairing of 
the chromosomes (autosyndesis, allosyndesis, or a combination of 
the two) materially influences the segregation of the genes that dif¬ 
ferentiate the interspecific characters. The commonest method of 
chromosome pairing of jiolyploid organisms is allosyndesis. With 
this fact in mind, Wright {^8^ p. 45) has shown that— 

a random-bred stock derived from n inlired families will have --th less superiority 

over its inbred ancestry than the first cross or a random-bred stock from which 
the inbred families might have been derived without selection. 

Kicsselbach (12), working with plants, reached a similar conclusion. 

Wright has developed formulas for use when the effects of the 
genes differentiating the characters under consideration are geo¬ 
metrically cumulative. For these formulas and their application, 
the reader is referred to Powers (22) and Powers and Lyon (23). 
These formulas as well as those based on the assumption that the 
eftects of the genes are arithmetically cumulative assume that allo¬ 
syndesis is occurring during meiosis of the Fi hybrid. Thus it is 
clear that, if the means of the interspecific characters can be i)re- 
dicted by the use of Wright’s formulas, allosyndesis must be occur¬ 
ring during meiosis of the microsporocyies and the megasporocytes 
at least as regards the chromosomes (‘ontaining the genes winch 
differentiate the characters under consideration. On the other 
hand, if autosyndesis is the rule, s(‘gregation of the genes dilfer- 
entiating the interspecific characters would be materially limited 
and the nutans of the characters for the F 2 populations should closely 
approximate the means of the same characters for the Fi populations. 

In making these tests the studies will be more conclusive if the 
magnitude of the effects of the genes differentiating the two species 
is quite large as regards the character under consideration and if 
the characters are based on absolute rather than observational measure¬ 
ments. The characters which meet these sf)ecifications are plant 
height measured in centimeters, number of days from May 1 to 
first bloom, and number of days from first bloom to first fruit ripe. 
Although based only on observational grades, the degree of winter 
injury was very marked and, therefore, this character also was 
included in the study. The degree of winter injury increases from 
grade 1 to grade 5. 

The data are presented in table 3, The theoretical means listed 
are those calculated on the assumption that the eflects of the genes 
differentiating the respective characters are aritlunetically cumu¬ 
lative, The fit between the theoretical means calculated on the 
assumption that the effects of the genes are geometrically cumulative 
and the obtained means (with the exception of the means for grades 
of winter injury) was definitely poorer than the fit between the means 
calculated on the assumption that the effects of the genes are arith¬ 
metically cumulative and the obtained means. Since such is the 
case, there would not be much point in listing the theoretical geometric 
means. In respect to winter injury the geometric mean for the back- 
cross to Fairfax fitted the obtained mean better than did the arith¬ 
metic mean, but for the F 2 population the reverse was true. 



Table 3 .—The obtained and theoretical arithmetic means and their standard errors for different characters of the cross Fairfax X Fragaria 

ovalis {36979) 
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The means for winter and for days from May 1 to first bloom 

ranged from that of Fragaria ovalis asexually propagated to that of 
Fairfax asexually propagated or self-pollinated; for days from first 
bloom to first fruit ripe the means ranged from that of tlie pi'ogeny of 
Fairfax self-pollinated to that of the progeny of F. ovalis self-polli¬ 
nated. In plant height, for which the Fj hybrid shows decided 
heterosis, the means ranged from that of the progeny obtained by 
self-pollinating F. ovalis to that of the Fi hybrid. These data are in 
accord with what would be expected if allosyndesis was occurring 
during meiosis of the Fi hybrid. It will be recalled that incase auto- 
syndesis was the common mode of behavior the mean of the Fz popula¬ 
tion would be expected to be similar in magnitude to that of the Fj 
hybrid. As may be seen from the data in talile 3, such definitely was 
not the cas(^ as regards winter injury, plant height, and days from 
May 1 to first bloom. As regards days from first bloom to first fruit 
ripe, a comparison of the means for the F, hybrid and the F 2 popula¬ 
tion does not indicate whether allosyndesis or autosyiuh'sis is the rule. 
The reason for this is that the theorelical arithmetic mean based on 
allosyndesis is so close to that of the Fi hybrid that any differences 
noted can logically be attributed to chance deviations. Probably the 
most convincing evidence that allosyndesis rather than autosyndesis 
or a combination of allosyndesis and autosyridesis is the rule during 
meiosis of the Fi hybrid is that in 10 cases out of a possible 12 (see 
Tippett 27, V. 5^) th(‘. diffenuices between the obtaiiH'd and theoretical 
m(*ans can logically be attributed to chance deviations. 

In summing up it may be said that th(‘ evidence, which is rather 
conclusive', is preponderantly in favor of allosyndesis as the type of 
conjugation that occurs during medosis of the Fj hybrids, and it ap¬ 
pears certain that any dc'viation from allosyndesis is not of sufficient 
importance to interfere materially with obtaining the objectives of a 
brt'cding ])rogram in which X Fragaria avanassa (variety Fairfax) 
and F. ovalis (collection 36979) are the parents. 

From tlu' forc'going it can be see'ii that the major problems which 
the experiment was designed to answer have been solved. However, 
th(^ data furnish additional information which, though of only minor 
importance to the breeding program at Cheyenne, may be of interest 
to other investigators working with the cytogc'iietics of Fragaria. 

The values for testing goodness of fit betwet'n the theondical 
based on the supposition that there are no diffen'nces between species, 
between strains, or between phases, together with those x^ values for 
testing whether the intei-actions are statistically significant, are given 
in table 4. From these data it seems probable that differences exist 
between species, between strains, and between phases. Howevc'r, 
the differences between strains are not so well ('stablished statistically 
as the differences between species or between phases, l^lie ordy 
interaction approaching statistical significance is that between species 
and strains. The heterogeneity x^ lor this interaction is 10.830, 
which is highly significant. 

The meaning of these differences can best be found by examining 
the data in table 1. The differences between species there shown 
were due to the fact that failure of chromosome pairing was somewhat 
greater in the native Rocky Mountain strawberry than in the cul¬ 
tivated strawberry. The possible differences between strains were 
due to the fact that the failure of chromosome pairing was at least 
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partially dominant in the Fi hybrid of Fairfax X 36979 and at least 
partially recessive in the Fi hybrids of Dorsett X 37501 and Gem X 
361477. The differences between phases were due to the fact that 
the number of cells showing irregularities was greater for the meta- 
phase of the first division than for the telophase of that division and 
either stage of the second division. The explanation for this may be 
the same as that found by Powers (21) in similar studies with Trii\cum 
aestimm. 


Table 4 .—values for the dijferent components 


SotirTO of variation 


Main yfTects: 

Species__ 

Strains... 

Phases .. 

Interactions; 

Species X strains. . 

Species X phases.._ 

Strains X phases.— 

Species X strains X phases. 

Total ... 


Deprees of 
fr<‘eclom 

X* 

2 

12. 808 

2 

6. 8.16 

3 

7.909 

4 

8.826 

() 

3. (137 

ti 

4. 020 

12 

8. 826 

3.1 

61.341 


Environment is a factor that must be considered in evaluating the 
importance of the frequency of failure of chromosome paiiing to a 
crop-improvement program. The investigations of vStow (^6‘), 
Heilborn (»9), Randolph and Myers and Powers {20) definitely 
show that the differences in environment encountt'red under field 
conditions have diverse effects on synapsis. So it must be concluded 
that, even though asynapsis influences the breeding program very 
little under the environmental conditions existing at Cheyenne, Wyo., 
it may be of major importance under the environmental conditions of 
other locations. For this reason, selections made at Cheyenne from 
material resulting from crossing XFragaria ananassa and F. ovalis may 
fail when grown in other localities. 

SUMMARY 

CyUffogical data, taken from three cultivated varieties of strawberry 
{Xtragaria ananassa), three collections of the native Rocky Mountain 
strawberry {F. ovalis), and three Fi interspecific hybrids involving 
these collections and varieties, are reported. * 

New formulas for are given, and their application is illustrated. 
These formulas reduce the labor involved in calculating x^ when the 
number of categories of the table used in the calculations is large. 

The breeding data show rather conclusively that meiotic instability 
is at most a minor problem under the environmental conditions pre¬ 
vailing at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

The segregation of the genes differentiating certain characters, as 
indicated by the means of these characters for different populations, 
furnishes rather convincing evidence that allosyndesis is the rule 
during meiosis of the Fi hybrids. 

So far as meiotic irregularities and the method of pairing of the 
chromosomes are concerned, there does not seem to be any reason 
why the economically important characters of XFragaria ananassa 
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and F. ovalis cannot be recombined into a single variety adapted to 
production under the environmental conditions encountered at 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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SOME HOST.PARASITE RELATIONS IN THE BLACK ROOT 
ROT OF APPLE TREES * 


By J. S. Cooley 

Senior pathologist, Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Researck 
Administration, United States Department of Agriculture 


INTRODUCTION 

In investigating black root rot, tne writer began with studies of the 
causal fun^s mali Fromme), but as me work progressed to 

a study of conditions affecting infection the host-parasite relations 
when the hosts were, growing under normal and abnormal conditions 
assumed greater importance. In this paper are reported the results 
of inoculating apple seedlings (Malus pumila Mill.) with X, mUi at 
monthly intervals; the effects of defoliation and other maltreatments 
on susceptibility of apple are also reported. 

METHODS 


Unless otherwise stated, the method of uioculation consisted in 
uncover^ root tissue below the collar of the tree, wounding by cutting 
or scraping the bark, placing a piece of inoculum in the wound, and 
finally replacing the soil. At first, inoculations were made through 
flaps cut entirdy through the bark, but later experiments showed 
that deep wounding was not nex^essary or desirable. Beginning in 
1934, the wounds were made by merely scraping the bark of the root 
with a trowel. The inoculum consisted of heat-sterilized apple 
twigs about 2 inches long, on which the pathogen had been grown 
for at least 2 months. Some of the trees used were grown mr an 
experimental period of 2 to 6 years in nurseries at me Arlington 
Experiment Farm, Arlington, Va., or at the Plant Industry Station, 
Beltsville, Md. Since imection did not occur on uninoculated trees 
or even on the uninoculated part of inoculated roots, it was con¬ 
sidered unnecessary to leave part of each plot uninoculated as a check 
on infection. 

Each year, after killing frosts had occurred in the autumn, the soil 
at the point of inoculation was removed, the number of infections 
punted, and the length and the breadth of the lesions measured. As 
in an earlier report on black root rot (/),* the sizes of lesions were com¬ 
puted in the following manner. Foreach lesion thelength was multiplied 
by the breadth to determine the approximate area. The square root 
of the resultant value was then derived, giving a linear value equal 
to one side of a square having an area approximating that of the lesion. 
The values recorded in the tables are avera^s of such relative linear 
functions fo r all lesions in each designated plot. 
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EFFECT OF INOCULATING SEEDLINGS AT MONTHLY INTERVALS 

In the earlier inoculation experiments irregular and often negative 
results had been obtained. It was thought that such results might 
be due to inoculating at the wron^ time of the year. For this reason 
a series of inoculations made at monthly intervals was started in the 
spring of 1932 and continued until November 1935, At the beginning 
of the experiment the trees were seedlings growing their second 
season in nursery rows at the Arlington Experiment Farm. Twenty 
to thirty trees were inoculated at as nearly the middle of each montn 
as was practicable. 

In 1932 inoculations were made with culture 3, but all subsequent 
inoculations were made with culture 57. The trees were too small 
in 1932 for crowding to be serious or moisture to be deficient, but this 
was not the case in later years. No infections resulted from the use 
of culture 3. The results with culture 57 for 3 consecutive years 
are recorded graphically in figure 1. 

The results of the 1932 inoculations, all of which were negative, 
api^ared at first to be aberrant, but there were certain conditions 
which at least partly account for these results. The trees were 
young, vigorous, and not crowding one another, and the season was 
favorable for growth. It is significant that, when the trees inoculated 
in 1932 were examined in August of that year, there were small lesions 
3 to 6 mm. in diameter on some of the trees inoculated in July but 
none on those inoculated in any other month. By October or 
November the small lesions observed in August had healed over, 
leaving only scars; they were then recorded as not infected. The 
effect of host condition on infection is further shown by another 
experiment in which some bearing trees in an abandoned orchard 
at Arlin^on Experiment Farm were inoculated in August 1932 in 
a panilld seiies and with the same isolate (No. 3) used for the inocu- 
lations of yearling nursery trees. The inoculations of these old trees 
resulted in a fair percentage of infections, and lesions as long as 110 
mm. were produced. 

In 1934 and 1935, which were the fourth and fifth growing seasons 
for the young trees, conditions were apparently much more favorable 
for infection than in previous years. In general, a much higher per¬ 
centage of infection resulted from the June and July inoculations 
than irom those made at any other time. The percentages of infec¬ 
tion for 1933 to 1935 rose in June, reached their peak in July, and 
declined to less than 10 percent by September. Susceptibility at 
any particular date may differ from season to season. For example, 
iniection for August 1934 was 57 percent, but for August 1935 it was 
only 9 percent. The July infections were 83 and 88 percent, respec¬ 
tively, in the 2 years. These reccuds indicate that conditions were 
favorable for the extension of the infection pmod into August in 
1934 but not in'1935. 

Since Xglaria h&& a fairly high optimum temperature, about 25® C. 
(77® F.), when growing in artmciai culture, it is possible that the in¬ 
crease in infection in June and the decline ic^ August may have been 
due to soil temperatures favorable for the foiigus in June and July 
and unfavorable during the rest of the summer. However, infection 
of dug apple seedlings has been obtained by the writer (i) at a teih-' 
perature as low as 16® C. 




!933 


1934 


935 


i^@i7RB 1.’—Infection results from monthly inoculations of young apple 
Xylarid mali, Af Average percentage of inoculations resulting in 
on the same trees in the months indicated in 3 consecutive years, 
age size of lesions represented in A. The size is expressed as a 
square having approximately the area of the lesion. 


trees with 
infections 
B, Aver^ 
side of a 
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The infections resulting from the winter and early-spring inocula¬ 
tions, when the soil was too cold for Xylaria to grow, may nave been 
due to the fungus remaining viable and commend^ growth when 
temperature conditions became favorable. 

Soil-temperature records were not kept at Arlington Experiment 
Farm while these experiments were in progress, but air-temperature 



records were available for 1933, 1934, and 1935 (fig. 2). In 1924 
Olmstead {5) had obtained records of both air and soil temperatures 
(fig. 3). These curves, which follow each other closely, rose gradually 
to a maximum about August 1 and then gradually declined. 01m- 
stead^B air-temperature curve is similar to those for 1933 to 1935 (fig. 



2). If the soil temperatures followed the air temperatures in these 
years as they did in 1924, they should have been sufficiently high lor 
infection in August and September, when infection was relatively 
slight. This suggests that some factor other than temperature change 
lUOT have been responsible for the litlje i^^ found. 

The weather record for Arlington Biij^eriment 
average air temperature for July and August of 77® F. and 73.8®, 
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respectively, and for 1935, 80.2*^ and 77.9®. The rainfall for July and 
Au^st 1934 was 1.79,and 5.07 inches, respectively, and for July and 
Ai^st 1935 it was 2.77 and 2.25 inches. 

The weather conditions that predispose the host to the disease and 
that favor the development of the pathogen are too complex for proper 
evaluation. The difference in the percentage of infection in August 
1934 and 1935 is probably associated with environmental conditions, 
but more information than the usual weather records would be neces¬ 
sary to explain the difference in infection trends. The factors con¬ 
tributing to high susceptibility in midsummer are discussed later in 
the paper. 

EFFECT OF SEASONAL MALTREATMENTS ON SUSCEPTIBILITY OF 

HOST 

Periodic inoculations have shown that at certain times of the year 
apple is very susceptible to infection by Xylaria and at other times it 
is much less so. To study further the effect of the physiological condi¬ 
tion of the host on susceptibility, experiments designed to modify the 
translocation and storage processes of the host by various periodic mal¬ 
treatments were carried out during the summer of 1936. The experi¬ 
ments were designed to determine whether interruption or modifica¬ 
tion of growth processes at different OTpwth periods would influence 
resistance of roots to black root rot. Five plots of 20 to 30 trees each 
for each treatment and at each treatment period were selected at 
random in a block of 4-year-old apple seedlings. Plots were treated 
during the summer months as follows: (1) Trunks were cut more than 
half through, and the tops were bent over; (2) roots were severely 
pruned by inserting a spade 12 inches deep and 15 inches from tiie tree; 
(3) most of the foliage-bearing branches, including a major part of 
the previous year’s growth, were removed; (4) a rmg of bark about 
6 mm. wide was removed from the trunk just above the soil line; (5) 
no maltreatments were given. 

The maltreatments were begun in April about the time of the swell¬ 
ing of the leaf buds and were repeated at monthly intervals until the 
middle of August, after which previous experiments had indicated that 
inoculations were usually unsuccessful. In mid-July roots were 
inoculated on trees treated up to that time and on untreated trees, 
and the remaining trees received both maltreatment and inoculation 
in mid-August. The results of this experiment are shown in table 1. 

Table Effect of maltreatments in different months on infection by Xylaria malt 

in 1936 

{20 to SO trees inoculated In each treatment on each Inoculation date; results taken in November] 

Trees in¬ 
fected when 
treated and 
inoculated on 
August 14 


None (oheek)w.. 

Trunk out and bent...^*. 

Eootk pruned. 

TrttnkiFlnijed...... 

Bfanehas sulnme^l>runed 


PtrevM lucent Per<xnt Percent Percent Percent 
T6 76 76 76 76 6S 

01 00 06 8S 03 SI 

85 50 86 . 

100 100 04 80 87 . 

.. 76 01 84 84 00 
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Table 1 shows in general slightly less infection on the imwounded 
trees than on those receiving the maltreatments. These differences 
were usually more pronounced when maltreatments were given in 
June and inoculations were made in Julv than when maltreatments 
were given in July and inoculations made in July. The differences, 
however, between the untreated trees and maltreated trees were not as 
great as might have been expected from such harsh treatment. For the 
trees receiving no maltreatments the average size of lesion for July inoc¬ 
ulation was about 35 mm.; for the maltreated trees the average sizes 
for the different periods of treatments ran from 40 to 45 mm. 

Since root pruning was difficult to carry out in dry gravelly soil it was 
discontinued after June. Root pruning in the main showed the same 
tendency to increase infection as the other maltreatments. However, 
the number of infections was low on the trees root-pruned in May. 

Ringing gave more irregular results than any other treatment. If 
the girdle was partially closed by callus and the bark was not directly 
kill^ by girdling, very large lesions resulted from inoculations made 
3 to 4 inches below the girdle. However, if the girdle was not par¬ 
tially closed by callus, the bark usually died below the girdle and the 
dying extended to the inoculation or below it. In such cases the 
black root rot lesions were usually small but distinguishable from the 
adjacent necrotic tissue by their intense black color. Apparently, as 
general necrosis approached the inoculation point the advance of the 
fungus was impeded or stopped. Possibly with death of the host 
riasue some substance toxic to the fungus developed. However, 
observations by the writer have shown that when the fungus attacks 
and kills living roots it may remain alive long after the death of the 
host. The general trend oi the results of maltreatments was a slight 
increase in the percentage of trees infected and in the size of lesions as 
compared with trees not maltreated. 


EFFECT OF DEFOLIATION ON SUSCEPTIBILITY OF HOST 
* 

The experiment just described showed that summer pruning in¬ 
volving considerable loss of loaves increased the susceptibility of the 
host to Xylaria, Defoliation by leaf removal modifies food synthesis 
and associated processes with less mutilation than defoliation by 
summer pruning. The drastic effect of defoliation on the periodic 
interdependence of root and top would be expected to affect the sus- 
ceptibirity of the roots to this disease. 

Preliminary experiments with defbliation*by leaf removal were be- 
^n in the summer of 1934 on 2-year-old apple trees in a nursery at 
Arlington Experiment Farm. The results indicated a possible rela¬ 
tion between defoliation and susceptibility. In these preliminary 
experiments the trees defoliated in August had a higher percentage of 
infection and larger lesions than the nondefoliated check trees. 

In 1937 an experiment was begun to study the effect on root sus¬ 
ceptibility of defoliating trees at different times throughout the grow¬ 
ing season. Three-year-old Stayman Winesap trees worked on seed; 
ling roots were set 2 feet apart in rows 4 feet wide and divided into 
plots of 20. Randomized plots were defoliated at semimonthly inter¬ 
vals from May 3 to October 18> that is, from the tim e wlien young shoots 
were 3 to 4 inches long until the leaves had been frozen. Since previ¬ 
ous experience had shown July to be the most favorable perm for 
infection by Xylaria^ the first inoculation of 1937 was made on July 16 
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on the previously defoliated plots and on one nondefoliated (check) 
plot. For the remainder of the season inoculations were made at the 
time of each semimonthly defoliation; nondefoliated (check) plots 
were inoculated at the same time. In order to allow a reasonable 
period for root rot development, recording of infections was delayed 
until April 1938. 

In 1938 the treatments were repeated on all the plots on essentially 
the same dates as in 1937; inoculations were made on the opposite side 
of the trees, and the record of infections was taken the following spring. 
Defoliations were not repeated in 1939; but all trees were inoculated in 
mid-July, and the results were recorded at the end of the growing 
season. The results of the experiment are recorded in table 2. 

Table 2, —Effect of defoliation on susceptibility of Stayman Winesap apple trees 

to Xylaria mali 


Date of first defoliation 


May 3, 1937.. 


Date of second Date of 

defoliation inoculation 


May 18, 1937.. 
June 8,1937... 


{May 8,1938 


{June 3,1938 


July 3, 1937.|- 

July 16,1937.j- 


{July 16,1938 


Not defoliated. 


Not defoliated. 


Not defoliated. 


isept. 3 ,1 


Not defoliated. 


Sept. 18, 1937. 


Not defoliated. 


Oct. 8, 1937. 


Not defoliated. 


Trees infected 


Total 

infection 

Cortical 

infection 

Deep 

infection 

lesion 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Mm. 

33 

19 

14 

16 

96 

0 

96 

28 

94 

19 

78 , 

81 

34 

4 

30 

18 

94 

0 

94 

27 

88 

6 

82 

24 

46 

20 

26 

13 

86 

6 

80 

20 

90 

20 

70 

24 

40 : 

6 

35 

15 

90 { 

6 

86 

28 

89 

21 

68 

23 

60 

17 

33 

14 

78 

0 

78 

21 

94 

12 

82 

31 

21 

6 1 

16 

37 

76 

18 1 

67 

22 

89 

18 

71 

32 

21 

6 1 

16 

12 

79 

10 

69 i 

29 

91 

23 

68 1 

24 

45 

0 

46 i 

18 

88 

13 

76 1 

21 

100 

16 

84 ; 

30 

29 

6 

23 i 

12 

69 

! 36 

24 

13 

100 

0 

100 

34 

20 

1 ^ 

15 

16 

64 

24 

40 ! 

15 

96 

20 

76 

29 

6 

0 

6 

11 

44 

21 

23 

13 

84 

17 

67 

28 

33 

19 

14 

16 

83 

83 

0 

0 

67 

19 

38 

17 

44 

10 

34 

12 

87 

87 

0 

0 

74 

26 

48 

18 

34 

29 

6 

17 

39 

39 

0 

0 

71 

14 

67 

22 

16 

10 

6 

7 

60 

16 

35 

15 

89 

21 

68 

26 

6 

0 

6 

8 

42 

38 

4 

8 

92 

46 

47 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

26 

4 

11 

96 

38 

68 

24 

21 

21 

0 

0 

21 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

22 

0 

0 


OCt. 18,1987.. 
Not defoliated. 
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In recording inoculation results it seemed desirable to separate the 
deep lesions from the shallow ones in which the cortex oiuy was in* 
volved. In the cortex type of lesion tUe fungus began to kill near the 
surface but did not kill as deep as the cambium; hence, the lesion healed 
over soon after active growth started. The deep lesions are probably 
much more important thah the shallow ones, and therefore in table 2 
the values for deep lesions rather than those for total infection should 
probably be given the main consideration in evaluating the results. 

There was relatively little deep infection in 1937; but other inocu¬ 
lation experiments in that year also gave a low percentage of infection, 
indicating that that season was unfavorable for infection by Xylaria, 
The trees at that time were only in the third year from planting and 
were not crowding. Possibly the low infection of 1937 on defoliated 
and nondefoliated trees was due both to unfavorable conditions for 
the growth of Xylaria and to favorable conditions for growth of the 
host. A comparison of the percentages of deep lesions on the defoli¬ 
ated and the nondefoliated trees shows a tendency for infection to be 
more severe on the defoliated than on the nondefoliated trees. 

The results were somewhat more striking the second year (1938), 
when sufficient disease developed to show considerable differences 
between treatments. Infection was heavy on all trees, but the high¬ 
est percentage of deep infections was on trees defoliated in May. At 
the time of the May defoliation there were few new shoots and the 
leaves were only about half-size. ‘ After defoliation, new shoots rapid¬ 
ly pushed out and the trees soon had such a leafy appearance that 
one might have expected this early defoliation to have less effect than 
the later ones, when many more leaves were removed and renewals 
were slow and sparse. 

The harmful effect of early defoliation on the tree is in accord with 
the obseiyation of the writer that severe late-spring pruning after 
foliation is well on the way has a stimting effect. The deleterious 
effect of early defoliation is further shown by the fact that in 1939 
trees defoliated early in the previous 2 years were decidedly stunted 
in comparison wdth trees on all the other plots. 

DISCUSSION 

In the experiment in which inoculations were made at monthly 

f eriods for more than 1 year, the time of greatest infection was July, 
nfection rose rapidly to its maximum aiui declined veiy abruptly 
in August and September (fig. 1). The results of the present experi¬ 
ment^ indicate that temperature should not be considered the main 
contributing factor to the shape of the curve of infection. It is 
possible that some host condition was responsible for greater suscep¬ 
tibility in midsummer than at any other time. Other experiments 
(/) indicate that Xylaria maii infects much more readily when Ae 
host is in a low state of vigor, and this suggests that susce{>tibility 
may be associated with a seasonal diminution in the root activity of 
the host. Eesistance or susceptibility to attack by a disease organism 
is not known to have been reported heretofore as a measure of sea¬ 
sonal root activity. 

The relation of host condition to infection by the |>erennial apple 
canker pathogen (Neofabraea perennem teller and Childs) KienhoM) 
was noted by Shear and Cooley (8). This fungus attacked twijge 
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durii^ a very short pjeriod of the year^ namely, in October, November, 
and December. This period of mfeotibility of apple twigs with this 
fungus corresponds in general to the period which Swarbrick (10) 
has shown to be the time of greatest starch accumulation and pre- 
siunably of least activity of twigs as determined by carbohydrate 
changes. Kesults of the experiments reported in figure 1 indicate 
that there may be also a penod of low vital activity of the roots and 
that maximum infectibility with a weak parasite such as Xylaria mali 
may indicate the time of the year when seasonal root activity of apple 
trees is lowest. Most of the reports of investigations on root develop¬ 
ment as determined by elongation show a period of greatly lessened 
activity during midsummer. 

Kinman (5), working with drupaceous fruits in California, reported 
little or no ^oot growth from June 1 to August 22. The physiolorical 
studies of Harris (j^), Stevens (P), McDougall (4), and Rogers (7) on 
root activity of various tree species indicate that there is a period 
of relative inactivity in midsummer and a period of increased root 
activity in September and October. Reed and MacDougal (6) 
studied radial ^owth of orange trees in conjunction with shoot and 
root growth. Their data show a period of inactivity of the roots 
from early in June tmtil about the middle of July. These periods of 
cessation of root activity of various plants correspond in general to 
the period of greatest susceptibility of apple roots to attack by 
Xylaria mali, 

SUMMARY 

Young apple trees in the nursery row were inoculated at monthly 
intervals from 1933 to 1935, inclusive, with the black root rot pathogen 
(Xylaria mali). In each year infection rose gradually to a maximum 
in July and declined greatly by September. It is suggested that tho 
peak in infection may be related to a lessening of the metabolic 
activity of the roots m midsummer. 

Maltreatment of the trees at monthly intervals, including cutting 
the trunk more than half through and bending the top over, ringing 
the trunk, root pruning, and summer prunmg of branches, gave 
evidence that susceptibility to infection and the extent of the lesions 
are probably influenced by the seasonal activity of the trees. In 
general, the greatest effect of the maltreatments in increasing sus¬ 
ceptibility was produced when the treatments were given in June 
and the moculations made in July. 

Artificial defoliation at periodic semimonthly periods was carried 
on for two summers and the residual effect was studied the third 
summer. Defoliation in general slightly increased susceptibility to 
the disease. Defoliations in the early part of the season resulted in 
more pronounced susceptibility to Xylaria mali and in a greater 
stunting of growth than defoliations in the latter part of the summer. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF SELECTION ON PROGENY PERFORM¬ 
ANCE AS A SUPPLEMENT TO EARLIER CULLING IN 
LIVESTOCK^ 

By G. E. Dickerson, associate geneticist, Regional Swine Breeding Laboratory, 
and L. N. Hazel, associate animal husbandman, Western Sheep Breeding Labo* 
ratory, Bureau of Animal Industry, Agricultural Research Administration, 
United States Department of Agriculture * 

INTRODUCTION 

The extensive literature on the use of the progeny test in selecting 
breeding animals deals almost exclusively with its accuracy, as com- 

J iared with that obtained from the use of pedigree, individual per* 
ormance, or averages of collateral relatives, as an indicator of trans¬ 
mitting ability. Although several investigators, particularly Wright 
and Lusn (5, 4, have emphasized diflBculties in the practical 
use of the progeny test, its accuracy under properly controlled condi¬ 
tions is unquestioned. However, from the standpoint of genetic 
progress expected from selection in a given period of time, the useM- 
ness of the progeny test is greatly influenced by factors other than its 
relative accuracy. The most important of these are the age at which 
progeny tests can be obtained and the rate of reproduction. The 
longer interval between generations that results from use of the prog¬ 
eny test in selection tends to offset the advantage of more accurate 
selection and mav actually reduce the rate of improvement obtained. 

The purpose oi this study is to examine the effectiveness of selection 
based on the progeny test when it is used to supplement earlier selec¬ 
tion. The criterion of effectiveness is the average genetic improve¬ 
ment expected yearly from early selection alone as compared with 
that expected when use is made of the progeny test. The examples 
have been chosen to include economic traits in farm livestock for 
which the basis of earlier culling is restricted to indivMual performance, 
pedigree, or average performance of collateral relatives. 


ANNUAL IMPROVEMENT EXPECTED FROM SELECTION IN 
CLOSED POPULATIONS 


The two factors that determine annual improvement from selection 
m any closed population are (1) the average genetic superiority of 
those animals selected to become parents over the group from which 
they were chosen (AP) and (2) the average age of parents when their 
offspring are bom or the average interval between generations {T). 
These averages are weighted according to the proportion of offspring 
from parents of different sex and age groups. Since AP represents 
the average genetic gain in T years, the average annual gain is 


> Seoetyed for poblicatioa April 28,10^. 

. The eutbors are indebted to Prof. W. O. Goebran of Iowa State College for suggestions on statistioal 
prooedore. 

• Italic nmnbers in parentheses re£er to Literature Oltedf P. 47&. 
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TIME (YEARS) 

Figube 1.—Effect of interval between generations (T) and average genetic 
superiority of pareijts (AP) on annual progress from selection {AO), (Annual 

, ^ APv , AP 1 ft cA. n r\> 7 K.n 1^ n •tr. 

progress A, ”^“*“^“'0,75, C, 


The most effective plan of making selections is the one that produces 
most improvement per unit of time. One plan may be more effective 
itiian another because it (1) increases AP and/or decreases T, (2) in¬ 
creases AP relatively more than P, or (3) decreases AP relatively less 
than T, The effect of changing AP and T is illustrated in figure 1. 

The parents of the animals bom in any one year differ in age and 
in the intensity of the selection applied to the different a^ groups and 
sexes. When the different parents within each age and sex group have 
equal opportimity to produce offspring, the average yearly genetic 
progress expected in two successive cuHmgs of sires and of dams is ^ 


AP for sires AP for dams 




T for sites T for danm 


4 rhis formula Is rigoroo^r proved alfebraMv from tbs fisefc that the average hre«^ yalhe of l» usxm^ 
Ifotod gr^oloespwte^ to he the SfUne as that of the pi^ts and ma^f be eateudeu to aui^ xiimbw of 
.suooesuve otdlbigs. T^beasmmpConfo made that the average difl^rapto between o0S|Miiif|^lasBOoe»< 
Vive mrs (dOls ooostant. as would be expected for polygenio trattsla a ofoiedttoPulMfon whefo 
breedmgttewisinase. ^ 
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in which 

ASi*: average genetic superiority of young sires retained in the first 
selection 

JVi=proportion of the offspring that are from young sires 

Fi== average age of young sires when their offspring are bom 

A/S 2 =addition^ genetic superiority of sires obtained from the second 
culling of sires retained in the first selection 

iV 2 =proportion of the offspring produced by sires retained in the 
second selection 

F 2 == average age of sires saved in the second culling when their sub¬ 
sequent offspring are born 

AZ>i, M\y Zi, AZ> 2 , A/ 2 , and Z 2 have corresponding meanings for dams 
retained in the first and second cullings. 

The general principles that govern progress from selection are the 
same for a whole breed as for a single closed herd. It is impractical 
to consider here the many forms that herd differences (genetic and 
environmental) may take, and they are ignored in the formulas for 
calculating AiSi, AS' 2 , etc. This procedure favors the progeny test, 
since the use of progeny averages helps to minimize errors in selection 
from random environmental variation within a herd but does not lessen 
those from environmental differences between herds unless a sire has 
progeny in more than one herd. 

GENETIC SUPERIORITY FROM FIRST CULLING (ASi and ADi) 

In estimating the selection differential or average gain in apparent 
merit of a selected gi'oup as compared with the group from which it 
was chosen ({), it is assumed that the basis of selection (J) is normally 
distributed and that all individuals below a given level are culled. 
The expected size of the differential or apparent gain in either sex 
depends on the proportion saved (p), as illustrated in figure 2. In 



Fzovbb 2.—A norml distribution showing how a population may be sharply 
divided at a point (h) into a seleoted (p) and a discarded (1-p) fraction. The 
average superiority in apparent merit of the selected fraction is . 
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livestock breeding, j> (and consequently 0 is largely determined by 
fluch factors as rate of reproduction, longevity, and age at puberty, 
peculiar to each type of livestock. Values of i in standard deviation 
units for different values of p are given for normally distributed pecula¬ 
tions of iiffinite size by Pearson {10) and may be c^culated from Fisher 
and Yates {1) for smaller populations (from 2 to 50). 

Since the selected group is chosen because of its superiority for 
some trait {X) or index {h) that is never ppfectly coirelated with 
transmitting ability {G)^ the average genetic superiority expected 
from the fimt selection is 


AS'i or XD\ ——('iiVty/jO'ty. (2) 

Here represents the, selection differential in standard deviation 
units, hoi^ the regression of transmitting ability on apparent merit, 
Toi^ the corresponding correlation, and aa the standard deviation 
of transmitting abilities. It is convenient to calculate Var^ and ao 
in terms of the hereditary and environmental portions of the observed 
variance of the population; for example, when the first selection is 
made on some phenotypic trait (Y), 


'f'Gx ^ V G, and cfo == Vy 

where G is the heritability or fraction of the observed variance 
caused by individual differences in transmitting ability 
and E is the remaining fraction attributed to environment, dom¬ 
inance, and epistasis or gene interaction 


ADDITIONAL GENETIC SUPERIORITY FROM SECOND CULLING 

(ASs and ADi) 

All the culling possible may be done on the basis of the first infor¬ 
mation available, in which case AS 2 , A^ 2 , and F 2 (or AA, M 2 , and Z^) 
bexsome zero in formula (1). If the number of animals retained in 
tho first culling permits a second culling after additional information 
(0), such as the progeny test, becomes available, the maximum addi¬ 
tional genetic superiority from the second culling is 

AS 2 or AZ?2‘^ (3) 

Distinction is made between the multiple correlation (Ro-r^o) and 
standard deviation of transmitting abilities (^i) among animals 
retained in the first culling, as compared with those in an unsdected 
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group {Bq.j^o <ro), because it is mathematically convenient to 
calculate the former in terms of the latter.® ___ 

The selection differential for the second culling (^ 2 ) can be calcu¬ 
lated from table 20 of Fisher and Yates {1) since it is not affected 
materially by the slight skewness expected in the distribution of / 2 .® 

EFFECTIVENESS OF SELECTION FOR IMPORTANT TRAITS OF 
FARM ANIMALS 

A regular plan of progeny testing may be effective in increasing 
rate of progi*ess in one kind of animal but not in another even for 
similai* traits, or for one kind of trait but not for another in the same 
population. The effectiveness depends largely on the age of parents 
when progeny-test information becomes available, but to some extent 
also on the rate of reproduction and the relative accuracy of informa¬ 
tion used for the first culling. Obviously these factors differ for 
particular kinds of animals and traits. 

Several examples that illustrate the influence of these factors on 
the ‘ effectiveness of the progeny test have been chosen. These 
examples were selected because of their economic unportance and be¬ 
cause of the extensive breeding research that is being dhected toward 
their improvement. They illustrate the effectiveness of the progeny 
test when used in conjunction with earlier selection based on pedigree, 
on individual performances, and on performance of collateral rela¬ 
tives, each of these plans being peculiarly fitted to making early 
selections for a different kind of trait. 

TRAITS MEASURED IN BOTH SEXES BEFORE BREEDING AGE 

Many important traits, such as growth rate, economv of feed utili¬ 
zation, market conformation, fleece weight, and fleece length, can be 

* The standard deviation of transmitting abiliti es among th e group saved in the first culling is 

where <7® is the fraction of the original variance of J\ that remains in the selected group. Values of <7® (here¬ 
after designated as <7®, for sires and <7?^ for dams) may be calculated for large populations from the formula 
ft), suggested by Professor Cochran, where ft is the plus or minus deviation from the mean of the 
nnselected population at the point of tnnicatlon of the normal curve (fig. 2). 

The multiple correlation of Q with O and I\ among animals retained in the_first culling is 

V ^oti H"»'oo~2ror, Too 

The oorrelation between O and h among those selected in the first culling is 

IZjrz 

whereas that between Q and 0 is 

l-rS,, «-<-?.) 

lor sires, and __ 

for dams. 

• The exact selection differential expected in the second culling (i*) of a population of infinite si*e was 
eideillated by a method, sugg^ed by Professor Cochran, for varying proportions retained in the first (^) 
and aeeond (f»t) c^lhtg and for different degrees of correlation between 7| and J* in the unselected popula- 
tfon. Even when is as Ihrge as 0,8, the exact value of IT expected does not differ appreciably, because 

df (tMwness, trom that expected Ibr a normal distribution unless is much larger or smaller than 0.5. For 
vrhen and IT,r,-0.8, the exact expectancy for H is only 3 percent higher than for a 

wnid dtetiihattoa*^ In the examples that follow, pt is never larger than 0.6 nor smaller than 0.1 and 
fitft does not axoeed about 0.8. 
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measured on both males and females before they reach breedi^ age« 
The annual progr^s expected from selection bas^ on individual 
performance Jone in swine and sheep as compared with that expected 
from the supplementary use of the progeny test is indicated in the 
examples that follow. 

When first selections are based on individual performance (J¥) 
alone, the genetic superiority expected from the first selection is 

A/Si or AZ^i==(ii)G^ajs:* (4) 

When second selections are based on the optimum combination 
of individual performance and progeny test (formula 3), the addi¬ 
tional genetic superiority expected is 

AS2= fe) <’^+4(A+nB) - G)— 

for sires, and __ 

for dams, each of which produces one litter of n progeny. The sym¬ 
bols and their interpretations in terms of the hereditary and en¬ 
vironmental fractions of the variance are as follows: 

infraction of total variance due to differences in environment 
and in gene interaction that are alike for members of the 
same litter 

£’=fraction that behaves as random environmental variation 
between litter mates 

.4=fraction due to differences between litter mates=^+^?/2 

JB=fraction due to differences between paternal half-sibs, less 
.4 = i+G/4 

(7=fraction due to differences between nonsibs, less J5= 
G^/4, so that 
In addition, 

n== number of offspring per litter, and 

d=number of litters per sire. 

Weight at 180 days may be used as an example for swine^ in which 
(JaerO.SO, i=0.20, J5/=0.50, and <r*==32 pounds, in accord with values 
found by Whatley (f^) and Hazel (B). We shall consider a 20-sow 
herd in which breeding stock are saved from the spring farrow only 
and The age when offspring are bora is I year fo^oung boars 

and gilts and 2 years for the tested boars and sows. Ine sdection 
differentials for formulas (4), (5), and (6) are calculated from table 20 
of Fisher and Yates (/). For examjjle, if 3 young sires are saved 
annually, p=3/50> so that, for sires, (ii)w=1.91. Wben the best 1 pf 
the 3 is kept after testing, p—1/3 and {^)«s0.85. The curves for 
annual progress in figure 3 were construct^ from formtda 1. Solid. 
lines show prpgress expected from tiie use of 2, 3, and 4 young sires 
and 1 boar tested the year before, when no tested sows are used 
(Aff^O), but the praportiou of the litters by ihe tested boar 
varies fiom 0 to 0.8. Brokm lines show progress expected as tm 
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proportion of litters fa-rrowed by 2-year-old sows (Ms) varies from 
0 to 0.5> when all litters are siredby 2 young boars (JV2=0). 

Figure 3, (solid lines) shows that AO is maximum when 2 young 
sires are used each year on all sows. The use of 3 or 4 young sires 
decreases process, as does increasing the proportion of offsprmg by 
tested sires. The use of 1 young sire instead of 2 would not increase 
Aff since all oflFspring would then he paternal half-sibs, and the reduced 
genetic variability and heritability would more than cancel the 
slightly larger selection differential. Even a plan of testing the 
optimum number of 6 to 8 sires in an auxiliary herd of 20 sows and 
using the 2 best ones in the closed herd does not increase A(?, as shown 
at the extr^e right of figure 3, A. This indicates that the progeny 
test for sires is not effective for this or similar traits in swine, regard¬ 
less of herd size. 

Figure 3, A, (broken lines), also shows that AO is about the same 
when the optimum proportion of the litters (10 to 20 percent) is from 
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tested sows as when only gilts are used. As JMi is increas^, the first 
selection of gilts bec<oines more effective, the second selection of sows 
becomes less effective, and the average age of dams increases. Up to 
M 2 =0.2 the opposing influences neany cancel, but as M 2 is increased 
further, progress declines. 

It is apparent from formulas (6) and (6) that progeny testing is 
more lik^ to increase progress for traits of lower ixentaWlity (O 
smaller, E larger) that are imaffected by litter environment (£=0, 
As a population becomes more unfonn genetically owing 

to inbreeding (/), heritability declines (that is, For ex¬ 

ample, as/rises from 0 to 0.67, the heritability {O) of growth rate in 
swine would change roughly from 0.30 to 0.125, L from 0.20 to 0.25, 
and E from 0.50 to 0.625. Figure 3, B, shows that progeny testing 
of boars or sows does not increase AO even at this lower level of 
heritability, although the reduction in AO from the use of a tested 
boar is less marked. Q and L appear to be a little smaller for con¬ 
formation score at market weight, as shown by Stonaker and Lush 
(f^), than for growth rate of swine, but not enough so to make use 
of progeny-tested sires advantageous. 

The influence that rate of reproduction has on the effectiveness of 
the progeny test may be illustrated by comparing selection for body 
weight or fleece length in yearling sheep with that for growth rate in 
swine. The influence of the time required to obtain progeny tests of sires 
is shown by comparing selection for yearling traits with tnat for wean¬ 
ling traits in sheep. Table 1 shows the age distribution, fertility, 
and average age of dams expected in a flock of 100 ewes if all voluntary 
culling of females were done before breeding age. In the first selec¬ 
tion the best 44 percent of the 50 ewe lambs or yearling ewes and the 
best 2, 3, or 4 of the 50 ram lambs or yearling rams are chosen. For¬ 
mulas (4) and (5) may be used in calculating AJ9 i, ASi, and AS^ 
(AI> 2 = 0 , 71=1, and A+nB=^\ — OI^), 


Table 1. —Age distributiorif fertilityy and average age of dams at lambing time in a 
flock of 100 ewesy when all voluntary culling is done before breeding age ^ 


Age of females (years) 

(1) 

Ewes of each 
^e per 100 
breeding ewes 

(2) 

Lambs weaned 
pet ewe 

Fraction of all 
lainbs weaned »- 
(2)X(3)_ 

100 j 

(4) 

Tlorosres 

l(l)X(4)l 

(6) 

0 ,..,. 

Number 

22.0 

21.4 
20.9 

19.7 
IS. 8 

16.4 

13.8 

10.9 

Number ' 


Fears 

1,. 




2. 

0.62 
* .98 

1.22 
1.17 
1.12 
1.10 

0.129 

.184 

.222 

.192 

.120 

0.2S0 

.652 

.898 

.960 

.924 

.842 

8..... 

4.. 

5. 

a.... 

7..... 

Total. 

143.4 


1.000 

4.430 




t These data were taken from a report by Terrill (1$) on the Ramboalhet flock of the United State! Sheep 
Experiment Station and Wertem Sheep Breeding Laboratory, Dub^, Idaho. They have been adjusts 
for voluntary culling after breeding age and for a I00>peroent lamb orhp at weanling age. The flguiesidr 
ewe lambs and yearling ewes represent those necessary for replacements. 

Figure 4, A, shows yearly progress for weanling (solid lines) and for 
yearling (broken lines) traits when heritabflity is 0.30 and rains are 
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on the optimum proportion (0.6 to 0.7) of the ewes increases progress 
by about 4 percent for weanling traits but reduces progress for year¬ 
ling traits, as compared with the use of only the 2 best yearling rams 
ea<ni year. The difference occurs solely oecause selection of rams 
on progeny performance can be made a year earlier for weanling 
than for yearling traits. As shown at the extreme right of the figure 
a still greater increase in progress (6 percent) could be obtained for 
weanling traits by testing the optimum number (7) of yearling rams 
each year in an auxiliary flock of 100 ewes and using the 2 best ones 



Figure 4. —Influence of progeny testing of rams on genetic progress from selec¬ 
tion for weanling and yearling traits in a closed 100-ewe flock of sheep, when 
early culling is based on individual performance. A, When (7=0.30, L=0; 
B, when O'=0.10, L=0. «=number of sires tested each year. 

in the main flock the following year as 2-year-olds. This plan is not 
effective for yearling traits, however. 

When hentability is only 0.10 (fig. 4, B) use of the best progeny- 
tested ram is expected to increase progress about 11 percent for 
weanling traits and 3 percent for yearling traits. By using the 
auMliary flock for testing rams, the" increase in progress would be 
raised to 20 percent for weanling traits and 5 percent for yearling 
traits. 

Progress ior weanling traits could be increased still further by 
testing each of the best ram lambs on a small number of ewes and 
then nsihg the best tested rams as yearlings instead of as 2-year-olds. 
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For example, suppose the 4 best ram lambs were tested oa 40 ewes 
abd the remammg 60 ewes were mated to the best yearliiig ram tested 
the year before. Under this plan, yearly progress expected woiild be 
20 and 28 percent greater, for heritabilities of 0.3 and 0.1, respectively, 
than if the 2 best untested yearling rams were used on the entire 
flock, whereas the advantage of testing yearling rams and using the 
best tested 2-year-old is only 4 and 11 percent, respectively. The 
increase in progress from testing rams in the auxiliary flock of 100 
ewes is also greater if the tested rams can be used in the main flock 
as yearlings instead of as 2-year;olds (22 and 37 percent, respectively, 
for heritabilities of 0.3 and 0.1^ instead of 6 and 20 percent). These 
maximum estimates of the gam in rate of improvement from using 
progeny-tested rams are far below the 500 percent gain claimed by 
McMahon (9) for heritability at 0.10. The discrepancy appears to 
be due largely to McMahon^s assumptions that (1) the average of 7 
progeny is perfectly correlated with the sire's genotype and (2) the 
interval between generations would not be lengthened by using tested 
rapiiS. Actually, the correlation of a ram's genotype with the average 
of 7 progeny would be little larger (roo=0-39) than with the ram's 
own phenotype (r<?x==V0.10=0.32), in an unselected population and 
for heritability at 0.10. For weanling traits, the generation interval 
could actually be shortened a little, compared with the use of un¬ 
tested yearling rams, by testing ram lambs on part of the flock and 
using t-ested rams as vearlings on the rest of the ewes. However, 
progeny tests for yearling traits on rams used as lambs or yearlings 
womd b(i obtained only in time for use of selected tested rams as 
2- or 3-y6ar-olds, and use of tested rams would lengthen the generation 
interval by 6 months or 1 year compared with the use oi untested 
yearling rams, 

TRAITS MEASURED ONLY AFTER SLAUGHTER 

Information on collateral relatives may not be of sufficient im¬ 
portance for traits measured in both sexes before breeding age to be 
considered in making selections. For traits measurable only in tne 
carcass, there may be no other basis for making early selections. In 
a closed herd of swine, for example, several pigs from each litter may 
be daughtered at market weight, the iniormation being used in 
selecting collateral relatives and for progeny-testing the previous group 
of young sires. 

The genetic superiority for a carcass trait (X) jof boars or gilts 
selected in the first culling based on the av^age of n litter mates is 

ASi or AZ>i= W 

The additional genetic superiority from the second cuUmg based 
on the optimum combination of the average of nd progeny and of a 
litter mates is ; 

AS2=(^)^crx* 
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for aireS) and 


aT) I ^ f « \ (A+nB)^ 

(h) A+n{B+C)r^'^[A^n(B+C)V-nC\^^ ^ 


for dams having only one litter. The symbols used are those defined 
for formulas (4) to (6). 

The curves in fimre 6 are for a closed 20-sow herd in which carcass 
traits are observed on 2 pigs from each litter and when the 8 young 
boars and the gilts used for breeding each year are chosen from 40 



Figube 5. —Influence of progeny testing on genetic progress from selection for 
carcass traits in a closed 20-sow herd of swine, when the first culling is based 
on averages for 2 litter mates. A, When G=0.50, L=0; B, when G=0.10, 
JD=0. ««number of sires tested per year. 


rfts in 20 litters and 10 boars in 10 litters. Use of the best sire tested 
Sie preceding year reduces progress expected when heritability is 
0-60 (%. 6, A)f although progress is increased about 10 percent if 
optimum proportion of the litters (about 0.2) is from the best sows 
tested the year before. When heritability is as low as 0.10 (fig. 5, B), 
the progeny test is slightly effective. As shown at the extreme right 
of figure 6, progress is not increased by testing the optimum number 
^(7) of boars in an auxiliary herd of 20 sows and usiig the best 2 in 
the main herd the next year. 

Thus it seems unlikely that pro^geny testing can increase progress 
for canvass traits in swine appreciably if earlier culling of breeding 
animals ean be based on the ava*age performance of several litter 
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mates. However, progeii;ir tests are much more likely ^ be helpful 
in selecting for such traits in beef cattle or sheep, where the reproduc¬ 
tive rate is lower and earlier culling must be based on the performance 
of half-sibs rather than full sibs. 

REPEATABLE TRAITS EXPRESSED ONLY IN THE FEMALE 

Progeny testing of sires might be presumed to have speciisd useful¬ 
ness in selecting for such traits as butterfat production in dairy 
cattle or prolificacy in swme, since early culling must be based largely 
on pedigree. Because progeny tests have received so much attention 
both in the literature and in the practice of dairy-cattle improvement, 
butterfat production has been used in the example that follows. 

The genetic superiority for butterfat production (X) expected for 
bull or heifer calves selected in a first culling based on an average of k" 
records for each of the dams is 


ASi or ADi- 




+k'’[E,+ G] 


( 10 ) 


where the intraherd variance in butterfat production (<rj) is sub¬ 
divided into the following fractions: 

I? =heritability or fraction due to differences in transmitting 
ability 

fraction due to permanent differences in environment, to 
deviations from transmitting ability due to dominance and 
epistasis, and 

fraction due to random variation in environment between 
different records of the same cow, after adjustment for age. 

The additional genetic superiority expected for sires selected in a 
second culling based on the best combination {I 2 ) of the average pro¬ 
duction for d daughters with k records each and the average of k" 
records of each sirens dam is (from formula 3) 


AS 2 - 




2^/Er+k"iE^+G)' 


V 




M4(gr+FJB'„)4-3Fg]» 


4[Er+k''iE,+G)li{Er+kE^)+kG(,d+S)]- kk^Gid+l- 


( 11 ) 


The additional genetic superiority expected for dams sdeoted in a 
second culling based on the best combination of each cow’s own 
average for records and her dam’s average for records is 


ADa- 




24 Er+k''\Ep^' 


4 


AT (E,+mEt+iPW4F6yFWW 

’The results to be expected from progeny testing of dany sirea 
are sl^n in figure 6 for a closed herd of 120 cows. HeritahUity 
(<?) is 0i25 in figure 6, A, and 0.10 in B, but repeatability (<?+£’-) is 
0.3>5 in Iwth. These are roughly the upper {md lower limits of herita* 
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bility indk^ted in such studies as those of Lush, Norton, and Arnold 
(7) and Ltish and Straus (5). In this example, one-fourth of the cows 
are replaced each year; only calves from three-fourths of the cows 
that have completed one or more records are considered in selecting 
breeding animus; and 90 percent of the cows raise calves each year. 
Three-fourths of the heifer calves (30/40) are saved in the first culling 
and kept for two lactations, after which one-half (15/30) are retained 
in the second culling for an average of 4 more lactations. Thus the 
average age of dams when the calves from which breeding stock are 
chosen (second record and later) are born is about 4?^ years; that is, 

—+% (5.5 years). The average number of records per dam 

is Also, young sires selected for progeny testing and used 

for 1 year when from 15 to 27 months of age are about 2% years old 
when their calves are born (that is, Y=2)i years). Wben the 1 
best sire tested over each 2-year period (on the basis of d daughters 
with k^l record each) is used again on part of the herd for a 2-year 
period, his average age when his second group of calves is born will 
be about 8 years (that is. Y 2 —S years). Under these conditions, the 
annual progress expectea is 

2.5iVi+8A^2+45i 

Figure 6 shows that the progeny test is not eJffective under the con¬ 
ditions stated, AOt decreasing as N 2 increases. 

The total annual progress (A^,) is subdivided in figure 6 into that 
from the two successive cullings among females (AG^ and that from 
the two cullings among males (A(7,). As Seath (11) has shown, much 
of the culling among females is for disease, breeding failure, and similar 
causes, so that A6a for butterfat production actually may be consider¬ 
ably less than indicated in figure 6, This would make the curves for 
AOt more nearly like those for AG„ which show the progeny test in a 
more favorable light. If no progress is made from selection of dams 
(A6?rf=0), progress from sire selection (AG 9 ) is optimum when one- 
third to one-half of the cows are bred to the best 1 of 4 sires tested 
during the 2 preceding years, and AGg is increased about twice as much 
(10 percent as compared with 6 percent) by progeny testing when 
beritability is 0.10 as when heritability is 0.25, 

Use of progeny-tested dairy sires would be a little more likely to 
increase the rate of improvement if, instead of the average production 
of the daughters alone being used, that of the dams to whicn each sire 
was mated were also considered properly. This procedure, according 
to Lush (6), would make progeny tests in a population of many herds 
about 1.12 to 1.20 times as accurate as the use of the average produc¬ 
tion of the daughters alone. The exact amount depends largely on the 
correlation between the average production of the sirens daughters and 
that of their dams, and woula, therefore, be less for comparisons 
between sires tested in the same nerd and during the same years. In 
the above example (when selection of dams is presumed ineffective), in- 
the accuracy of progeny tests 1.10 times would change the 
fierceptage increase in yearly improvement resulting from optimum 
of tested sires only, from 10 to 13 if heritability is 0.10 and from 
^ to $ if heritability is 0.25. 
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PiGUiUB 6.—-Effect of using progeny-tested sires on genetic progress from ^leo* 
tion for butterfat production in a closed 120-cow herd, when early culling i 
based on the dam’s average production alone. When C?—0.2fi, Bji=0.10; 
j5, when 0**0.10, K>=»«=0.25. number of sires tested each year. 


DISCUSSION 

The forgoing examples indicate that the possibilities of increasiw 
progress bj u regular plan for use of fmogeny-testad sires are limitea 
to certain kinds of livestock and to certain traits. The reasons for 
this limitation may be illustrated by comparing the effecthnensss of 
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progeny testing in the different examples. First, the less the interval 
between generations is increased by progeny testing the more likely it 
is that progeny testing will increase progress. This is shown by con¬ 
trasting the results of selecting for weanling and yearling traits in 
sheep 5ig. 4). The only difference in these examples is that 1 year 
is required to obtain progeny-test information on weanling traits, 
whereas 2 years are required for yearling traits. Second, when the 
rate of reproduction is low, progeny testing of sires is more likely to 
increase progress. The resulting increase in genetic superiority of 
parents (AP) tends to be larger, relative to that in the age of parents 
(P), when there is less opportunity for early culling, particularly 
among females. This is the reason that progeny testing affects prog¬ 
ress more favorably for yearling traits in sheep (fig. 4) than for 
growth rate in swine (fig. 3), and when little voluntary culling of 
females is possible for butterfat production in dairy cattle (Aff, in fig. 
6). Third, if the basis for making first selections is relatively inac¬ 
curate, the progeny test is more likely to be effective, because there 
is more environmental variation to be discounted by the progeny test 
and more of the genetic variation remains among animals tested. 
This is illustrated by the contrast in the effectiveness of the progeny 
test for high and low heritability (figs. 3, 4, 6, and 6). 

Thus a combination of circumstances, largely beyond the‘breed¬ 
er's control, operates to make the use of a regular plan of progeny 
testing a wise or unwise procedure. In many cases when the progeny 
test is most easily applied it may actually reduce genetic progress 
(fig. 3). Even when the circumstances indicate the use of progenv* 
tested sires, there is danger that its full effectiveness will not be 
realized in practice because of unwise judgment. Too many or too 
few young sires may be tested on too many or too few females, so 
that the optimum use of young and tested sires is not attained (fig. 4), 
Although little attention has been given to this point, it becomes im¬ 
portant once a breeder decides to use a regular plan of progeny testing. 

The progeny test is not likely to be more effective in increasing 
genetic progress in actual practice than under the conditions assumed 
m the foregoing examples. Where assumptions had to be made, these 
g^enerally favored the progeny test. For example, the average of a 
sirens offspring was assumed to be unbiased because of special treat¬ 
ment or selection among the offspring before the trait (.A) was meas¬ 
ured. Although the sharp truncation assumed here is not likely tq 
exist in actual practice, particularly for any single trait, this seemingly 
overestimates the selection differential for all age groups in both 
sex€^. This favors the older animals, since more culling for age, 
sterility, disease, and other factors and more deaths would occur 
among them. 

It was necessary to assume that the genetic gain from the first 
and the second selections (ASi and ASg or ADi and AD 2 ) was constant 
from year to year. Of course, this would not be exactly true, particu¬ 
larly lor small herds. Nevertheless, the estimates of Af? in the fore- 

S ing examples represent the averse expectan^ for any of the plans 
r regular use of progeny-tested sires. The affectiyeness of progeny 
testing would be somewhat greater than indicated in these examples 
if a tested sire were used only when one of exceptional merit was 
found, or if the proportion of the herd mated to the tested sire were 
apparent superiority. Although there are 
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some notable cases in Which the progeny test has identified animals 
of exceptional transmitting ability, these cases are rare in breed 
histories and offer uncertain possibilities to the individual breeder 
who can test only a limited number of sires. Breeders who regularly 
use the best young sires extensively would be better able to recognize 
and make use of the occasional outstanding sire, if still available, 
than breeders who regularly use a tested sire on most of the herd and 
use young sires sparingly. 

For simplicity, selection for one trait at a time was considered in 
the examples. Methods have been developed by Hazel (B) for ex* 
pressing net merit as a linear function of several traits, including the 
performance of relatives. The relative effectiveness of the piweny 
test in selecting for an index based on several traits would be much the 
same as that for a single trait. In fact, the formulas developed herein 
for individual traits could be applied directly to more complicated 
cases by considering tbe index as a single trait. 

The ^ect of progeny testing on the genetic progress m an entire 
breed is much the same as in a closed herd. A breed is just a much 
laigcr closed herd, in which another source of variation, herd differ¬ 
ences, must be considered and in which inbreeding may be a negligible 
factor. Thus the same general conclusions for selection within closed 
herds apply for the much larger closed population of an entire breed. 
The re^ar use of progeny tests does not increase, and may decrease, 
the rate of progress unless the progeny-test information can be ob¬ 
tained early, the reproductive rate is low, and there is little or no basis 
for earlier culling. 

These conclusions do not conflict in any way with the fact that 
unbiased progeny-test information always increases the accuracy of 
selection for traits that are influenced much by dominance, epistasis, 
or environmental variations. They simply mean that in the time 
r^uir^ to cariy out the progeny test the genetic progress from selec¬ 
tion based on pedigree, individual merit, or family averages may be 
more than that obtained from selection on the prc^eny test. For the 
improvement of most traits, in most kinds of livestock, these con¬ 
clusions point unmistakably toward the fuller use of pedigree, individ¬ 
ual merit, and famdy averages for early culling in order to keep the 
interval between generations short and progress maximum. 

The technique of artificial insemination may increase the advantage 

using selected progeny-tested sires if the population is sufficiently 
large and if the reproductive rate of males is increased markedly 
thereby, as in sheep and cattle. If fewer sires ore needed, more prep¬ 
ress is expected from the more intense selection of young sires. How* 
ever, mating each young sire to larger numbers of females also is 
likely to increase the accuracy of selecting between tested sires more 
than enough to offset the increased intensity selection of young sires, 
particularly for traits low in heritability. 

In the literature, progeny testing does not always refer to df 
progeny-tested individuals. The progeny-test breeding so success¬ 
fully practiced on laboratory ammals, poultry, and plants is often 
based on selection between and within the prepenies thomsdves rather 
than between parents on the basis of the progeny test, and oonse- 
gently does not increase the interval between generations. ActuaHy. 
this is selection based on a combination of individual performance ana 
laihfly average^ It differs ttmx the methods indicated for farm Kv^ 
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stock only in the greater emphasis on selection between families or 
progenies which a higher reproductive rate permits. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Annual improvement from selection in a closed he^d or breed is the 
ratio of the average genetic superiority of parents (compared with the 
unsdected group from which they were chosen) to the average age of 
parents when offspring are born. 

Examples of progress expected from selection based on pedigree, 
individual performance, or averages for collateral relatives, with ana 
without the supplementary use of the progeny test, have been given 
for representative economic traits of farm animals. 

A regular plan of progeny testing is unlikely to increase, and may 
reduce, progress unless (1) the progeny-test information becomes avail¬ 
able early in the tested animars lifetime, (2) the reproductive rate is 
low, and (3) the basis for making early selections is relatively inac¬ 
curate. These factors are largely beyond the breeder's control, being 
relatively unchangeable for a particular kind of animal and trait. 

Opportunity for improvement from selection is nearly maximum for 
most traits when (1) culling is based on individual performance, 
family average, and pedigree and (2) the interval between generations 
is kept short. Possible exceptions are weanling traits in sheep and 
carcass traits in sheep and beef cattle. 
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